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century. 
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American  designer  to  specialize  in  yachts  and  to  use  lines  drawings  as  the 
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leading  the  Boston  Yacht  Club  fleet  around  Boston  Light. 
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Editor’s 


Note 


A  truly  impressive  effort  by  the  National  Maritime 
Alliance  and  many  associated  allies  in  the  maritime  field 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  National  Maritime  Heritage 
Act  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  in 
early  October.  The  bill  was  later  signed  by  President 
Clinton.  The  Act  was  amended  from  its  original  form  and 
will  generate  less  money  than  was  hoped  for  maritime 
preservation,  education  and  other  projects,  but  it  is  a  start. 
Part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  scrapping  of  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  will  fund  maritime  projects — a  figure 
estimated  at  up  to  $1.5  million  per  year.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  administer  the  funds  on  advice  from  the 
National  Maritime  Heritage  Grants  Advisory  Committee 
established  for  that  purpose.  The  National  Park 
Service  through  its  National  Maritime  Initiative  and  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  will  participate  in 
the  distribution  of  funds.  Grant  recipients  will  be  selected 
from  among  the  pool  of  applicants.  The  details  and 
procedures  will  soon  be  finalized.  The  National  Maritime 
Alliance  will  become  a  partner  of  the  National  Trust  for 
the  administration  of  the  latter’s  responsibilities.  The 
Alliance  already  works  with  and  receives  support  from  the 
National  Trust  which  has  provided  a  sympathetic  liaison  in 
Peter  Brink  and  support  from  director  Richard  Moe. 

A  lesson  in  politics  was  delivered  to  all  when  some 
riders  were  incorporated  into  the  Act  which  were  not 
anticipated  and  which  speak  only  to  individual,  or  local 
interest.  Most  members  of  the  maritime  community  who 
have  advocated  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  galvanize  support  for 
the  preservation  of  America’s  maritime  heritage  were 
delighted  that  the  bill  became  law.  Efforts  will  now  focus  on 
implementation,  appropriation  and  efforts  to  secure  a 
supplemental  appropriation. 

The  extraordinary  achievement  of  the  National 
Maritime  Alliance,  an  umbrella  organization  representing 
numerous  naval  and  maritime  organizations  and  supported 
by  the  efforts  of  David  and  Arden  Rembert  Brink  of 
S.A.I.L,  Inc.,  Rafe  Parker  of  the  Sea  Education  Association, 
Jerry  Enzler  of  the  Mississippi  River  Museum,  Revell  Carr 
of  Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Peter  Neill  of  South  Street 
Seaport  Museum,  Peter  Stanford  of  the  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society,  consultant  Ralph  Eshelman,  historians 
Robert  Browning  and  William  Dudley,  Paul  Johnston  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Valerie  Nelson  of  the  Lighthouse 
Preservation  Society,  Wayne  Wheeler  of  the  U.S. 
Lighthouse  Society,  Eric  Speth  of  the  Jamestown-Yorktown 


Foundation,  attorney  Tom  Mills,  Dick  Wagner  of  the  Center 
for  Wooden  Boats,  and  William  Still  at  the  University  of 
Hawai’i,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  membership  of  the  Historic 
Naval  Ships  Association  led  by  Channing  Zucker.  Duncan 
Smith  and  Tod  Neuenschwander  were  excellent  advocates. 
Others  could  easily  be  added  to  this  list.  Clearly  this  was  a 
broadly  based  effort.  There  now  exists  a  national  act  and  a 
process  whereby  resources  may  be  fiinneled  to  preservation, 
education  and  other  maritime  programs.  The  National  Park 
Service’s  National  Maritime  Initiative  will  assume  a  greater 
role  in  the  preservation  field  as  a  consequence  of  the  Act. 
This  is  a  positive  move  also,  since  the  Initiative,  directed  by 
Kevin  Foster,  has  done  an  excellent  job  over  the  past  several 
years  while  working  with  limited  resources. 

While  the  full  impact  of  the  passage  of  the  National 
Maritime  Heritage  Act  may  not  be  felt  for  some  time,  there 
will  be  an  immediate  impact  as  the  mechanisms  are  put  in 
place  to  administer  the  Act.  Once  the  awards  are  distributed, 
winners  in  the  competition  for  grant  support  will  receive 
national  recognition.  Matching  funds  from  local  and  other 
services  should  be  stimulated  by  the  federal  grants  assisting 
the  efforts  of  educators  and  preservationists.  What  is 
necessary  now  is  advocacy  and  a  broader  base  of  support 
from  a  united  maritime  community. 

For  those  interested  in  joining  the  National  Maritime 
Alliance,  write  to  NMA  at  Bathport,  99  Commercial  Street, 
Bath,  Maine  04530-2564. 

My  thanks  for  their  assistance  with  this  issue  to  Jinky 
Smalley,  Eleftheria  Mantzouka,  Edwin  Combs,  Phil 
McGuinn,  Karen  Underwood,  and  Bonnie  Eshelman  ,  all  of 
East  Carolina  University  where  I  am  a  visiting  member  of 
the  Program  in  Maritime  History  and  Nautical  Archaeology. 


Readers  of  this  journal  have  benefitted,  as  has  the 
editor,  from  the  extraordinary  talents  of  assistant  editor  Jan 
Copes.  She  produced  the  summer  issue  of  the  journal. 
Unfortunately,  her  name  was  omitted  from  the  masthead. 
She  also  produced  the  1994  special  supplement  on  the 
China  Trade,  the  first  supplement  in  several  decades.  Her 
very  special  talents  and  hard  work  deserve  applause  from  all 
of  us — but  mine  will  be  loudest. 


Timothy  J.  Runyan 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 
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Marine  Painting  as  Fine  Art: 

The  Example  of  James  Edward  Buttersworth 

Richard  Grassby 


Surprisingly  few  exponents  of  marine  painting  have 
squarely  addressed  the  question  of  when  and  how 
marine  painting  qualifies  as  fine  art.  Nor  is  there  a  long  or 
continuous  academic  tradition  of  criticism.  Despite  some 
important  studies  on  schools  and  particular  artists,  the 
literature  is  minuscule  compared  to  other  branches  of 
painting.  A  hierarchy  of  artists  has  evolved  informally  and 
their  relative  rank  and  importance  is  mirrored  in  the  market¬ 
place.  But  marine  painters  are  usually  compared  with  each 
other  rather  than  judged  against  an  objective  standard. 
Discussion  normally  centers  around  the  technical  ability  to 
replicate  conditions  at  sea  rather  than  on  the  broader 
questions  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  marine  painting. 
Taking  James  Edward  Buttersworth  as  a  specific  example, 
it  is  possible  to  suggest  some  general  criteria  which  might 
be  applied  to  determine  artistic  quality  in  marine  subjects. 
These  are  not  offered  as  self  evident  truths  or  as  rigid  and 
exclusive  standards.  But  they  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
discussion. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  but  still  essential  to  define 
clearly  what  distinguishes  a  work  of  art  from  mere  represen¬ 
tation.  There  is  an  extensive  grey  area  in  which  illustration 
and  art  overlap;  quality  is  ultimately  a  subjective  judgement 
which  inevitably  provokes  fierce  debate  and  generates 
fundamentally  different  opinions.  What  is  regarded  as 
important  varies  over  time,  between  countries  and  with 
fashion.  At  one  extreme  anything  can  be  regarded  as  art;  at 
the  other  extreme  only  what  is  recognized  by  the  elite  or  the 
intelligentsia  is  considered  art.  The  battlements  of  high 
culture  are  jealously  guarded  by  an  inner  circle  of  vested 
interests.  What  is  accepted  as  art  reflects  nationalist  senti¬ 
ment,  prevailing  ideologies  and  the  relative  power  and 
influence  of  schools  of  thought  and  of  leading  cultural 
institutions.  An  optimist  might  cling  to  the  belief  that  great 
talent  cannot  be  suppressed  or  ignored  indefinitely,  but  any 
artist  has  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  to  win 
recognition.  If  the  artist  focuses  on  subjects  and  themes  of 
little  interest  in  his  or  her  own  culture  or  employs  tech¬ 
niques  which  look  too  far  forward  or  back,  the  work  can 
easily  fall  into  limbo. 

The  past  weighs  heavily  on  the  present  because  each 


generation  produces  more  art  than  it  can  consume  with  a 
cumulative  effect.  The  real  problem  for  contemporary 
society  is  not  so  much  the  loss  of  cultural  artifacts  as  their 
survival  in  overwhelming  bulk.  To  view  just  the  marine 
paintings  in  public  museums,  which  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  stock,  requires  both  considerable  time 
and  effort.  Sheer  numbers  ensure  that  most  paintings  will 
remain  permanently  in  the  vaults  for  lack  of  space  and  time 
to  exhibit.  The  astonishing  volume  of  works  not  only  forces 
experts  to  narrow  their  areas  of  specialization,  but  reinforces 
the  need  to  discriminate,  to  decide  what  is  worth  keeping 
and  displaying. 

One  major  problem  with  any  exchange  of  views  on 
artistic  merit  is  the  subjectivity  and  imprecision  of  language. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  accurately  a  visual 
medium  in  words;  the  vocabulary  at  hand  is  simply  inade¬ 
quate  to  describe  virtually  endless  variations  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  color  and  tone.  Nor  is  there  any  certainty  that  the 
same  word  or  phrase,  particularly  when  it  embodies  a  value 
judgement,  will  have  the  same  meaning  to  different  parties 
of  a  conversation.  The  expression  "a  good  sea"  can  mean, 
for  example,  a  better  representation  of  water  than  examples 
by  other  artists  or  the  same  artist,  an  idealized  sea  which 
never  existed  in  reality,  a  sea  which  conjures  up  an  actual 
experience  by  the  viewer,  and  so  on. 

To  circumvent  this  basic  communications  problem  and 
acquire  some  degree  of  precision  and  objectivity,  art 
historians  have  developed  a  technical  language  and  devised 
concepts  and  categories  which  offer  a  framework  for 
analysis.  Unfortunately,  as  with  all  technical  languages,  this 
can  easily  become  a  substitute  for  clear  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion;  banalities  can  be  uttered  safely  in  unintelligible  jargon 
and  the  temptation  to  overintellectualize  and  spin  fancy 
theories  is  often  irresistible.  Art  historians,  like  philoso¬ 
phers,  often  stir  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  then  complain  that 
they  cannot  see. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  way  to  judge  an  artist  is  by 
his  technique  which  defines  his  individuality  and  his  range. 
Of  course  artists  mature  and  improve  during  their  lifetime 
and  usually  have  more  than  one  style  as  well  as  many 
failures  and  rejects.  There  are  glorious,  sophisticated 
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Clipper  Eagle  in  a  Storm,  20"  x  30".  Buttersworth  depicted  the  Eagle  riding  out  a  storm  with  only  the  lower  topsails  set.  The  illuminated 
sails,  masts  and  crests  of  waves  amid  the  dark  storm  provide  visual  impact.  There  is  no  clear  division  between  sea  and  sky;  the  ship  is 
centered  in  a  pattern  of  clouds  and  waves  that  merge  at  the  horizon.  Photo  courtesy  of  South  Street  Seaport  Museum. 


Buttersworth  paintings  which  excite  the  possessive  instinct 
and  there  are  casual  throwaway  canvases  which  barely 
warrant  a  second  look.  Although  Buttersworth  had  different 
styles  for  different  subjects  and  moods,  he  always  displayed 
great  technical  virtuosity.  He  was  a  fine  draftsman  with  a 
firm  sense  of  linear  structure.  His  ships  have  graphic  clarity 
and  bold  hard  silhouettes  even  in  storms.  His  forms  stand 
out  sharply  and  his  modelling  and  outline  of  particular 
shapes  is  not  subordinated  to  color  and  light.  After  some 
early  mistakes,  Buttersworth  mastered  all  the  traditional 
methods  of  opening  up  space  and  he  anchored  and  balanced 
his  compositions  properly,  patterning  his  clouds  and 
creating  linear  perspective  through  diminution  of  scale. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  equally  adept  at  atmospheric 
perspective  and  achieved  his  effects  through  subtle  blending 
and  nuances  of  color  and  through  tonal  contrasts.  Butters¬ 
worth  handled  paint  with  ease  and  had  an  instinctive 
color  sense  and  a  discriminating  palette:  the  deep  resonant 


blue  in  his  study  of  the  Eagle  in  a  storm  has  a  purity  and 
distinctiveness  which  he  achieved  after  much  experiment. 

To  a  certain  extent,  technical  virtuosity  does  raise  a 
painting  to  the  level  of  art.  It  allows  an  artist  to  express 
originality  and  assert  his  personality,  to  move  beyond 
stylized  conventions.  Without  command  of  the  basic  skills, 
imagination  and  insight  cannot  be  expressed  in  paint.  But 
while  expertise  and  craftsmanship  certainly  separate  the 
competent  from  the  incompetent,  they  do  not  necessarily 
distinguish  the  illustrator  from  the  artist. 

The  most  common  criterion  used  to  judge  a  marine 
painting  is  its  degree  of  realism.  Artists  are  prized  for  their 
accuracy  and  their  ability  to  paint  wet  tangible  water,  sails 
that  appear  filled  with  wind  and  ships  that  plough  through 
the  waves  and  engage  in  credible  maneuvers.  Collectors 
wish  to  identify  the  ships,  races  and  landmarks  in  paintings, 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  flags  and  the  architecture  and 
decoration  on  ships.  But  realism  is  a  relative,  ambiguous 
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Ship  Dreadnought,  28"  x  35".  The  clipper  ship  Dreadnought  is  shown  off  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey.  Built  by  Donald  McKay  at 
Newburyport  in  1853,  she  measured  200  feet  with  a  beam  of  39  feet  and  draft  of  26  feet.  The  vessel  completed  75  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  before  she  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Horn  in  1869.  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Collection. 


and  subjective  term  whose  meaning  changes  with  context. 
No  two  people  ever  see  exactly  the  same  image  or  respond 
to  visual  stimuli  in  the  same  way.  They  select  what  they 
wish  to  notice  and  remember.  Even  when  an  artist  intends 
to  accurately  portray  a  scene  or  an  event  and  deliberately 
eschews  exaggeration  or  romanticization,  he  still  has  to 
choose  what  to  include  and  exclude.  Accurate  representa¬ 
tion  is  at  bottom  simple  illustration,  no  matter  how  impor¬ 
tant  the  event  or  object.  What  matters  is  how  it  is  inter¬ 
preted.  An  America's  Cup  race  can  come  across  as  illustra¬ 
tion  while  a  rusty  old  tramp  steamer  struggling  to  stay  afloat 
can  emerge  as  art. 


Buttersworth  is  known  for  his  anecdotal  detail, 
pictorial  definition  and  accuracy.  He  adopted  a  literal 
approach  to  subject  matter  and  he  accepted  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  particular.  Because  he  had  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  ships,  water  and  weather,  his  ships  are  three 
dimensional,  his  waves  roll  and  pitch,  his  clouds  and  sails 
suggest  the  force  of  the  wind.  But  Buttersworth  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  fidelity  rather  than  in  precision  and  his  paintings  are 
not  labored  representation  of  facts.  The  typical  is  often  too 
drab  and  unexciting.  He  suppressed  details  to  clarify  what 
he  considered  the  essentials  and  he  introduced  other  details 
for  decorative  effect.  Neither  his  ships  nor  his  landmarks 
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The  Ship  United  States  Aground  of/Navesink  (top)  and  The  Ship  United  States  Waiting  for  a  Pilot  (bottom)  each  20"  x  27".  A  pair  of 
paintings  were  commissioned  from  Buttersworth  by  the  master  to  document  the  successful  refloating  of  his  ship  In  the  first 
of  the  two  sequential  scenes,  the  ship  is  under  full  sail  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  and  wind.  In  the  second,  the  ship  is  again 
under  way,  and  sail  has  been  shortened  to  enter  the  channel.  Photos  courtesy  of  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum. 
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were  intended  to  be  topographically  accurate  and,  as  a 
studio  painter,  he  relied  heavily  on  memory  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Seldom  in  a  position  to  describe  what  actually 
happened,  Buttersworth  instead  painted  what  he  thought 
might  have  happened.  He  never  recorded  every  fact  in  a 
scene,  but  relied  instead  on  the  power  of  suggestion  and  on 
impression.  The  viewer  expands  on  the  images  in  the 
picture  from  his  own  memory  and  imagination. 

Buttersworth  also  used  stark  contrasts  of  dark  and 
light  and  exaggerated  form  and  color  to  achieve  dramatic 
effects  in  his  paintings.  His  ships  are  focused  by  back¬ 
lighting  and  highlighting  and,  like  his  seascapes,  are  bathed 
in  a  romantic  glow.  His  storm  scenes  aim  to  capture  the 
sensation  of  churning  water  and  blasts  of  wind,  not  to 
faithfully  copy  an  actual  storm  in  which  no  ship  would  be 
visible.  His  ship  portraits  with  their  gleaming  hulls  and 
spanking  rigging  are  larger  than  life  and  look  as  though  they 
have  just  emerged  from  the  paint  yard  rather  than  from 
months  at  sea.  Mood  takes  priority  over  realism. 

Marine  art  in  fact  functioned  at  several  different 
levels.  The  artists  themselves  frequently  undertook  hack 
work  and  earned  their  living  at  times  by  painting  sign¬ 
boards,  stemboards,  or  by  illustrating  books  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  Their  personal  vision  and  objectives  as  artists  carried 
less  weight  than  the  pressure  of  demand  in  a  competitive 
marketplace.  Buttersworth  was  always  interested  in  yacht¬ 
ing  subjects,  but  he  specialized  in  them  later  in  life  partly 
because  the  market  for  naval  and  merchant  ship  portraits 
had  withered.  Many  of  his  pictures  are  routine,  formalized, 
repetitive  and  perfunctory,  turned  out  quickly  to  feed  his 
family  and  to  satisfy  and  nurse  his  patrons.  The  most 
common  function  of  marine  painting  was  simply  docu¬ 
mentary — to  record  ships  and  events,  novelties  and  changes. 
At  the  lowest  level,  it  had  purely  entertainment  value. 

But  it  also  had  more  serious  objectives.  Ex  voto 
canvases  which  commemorated  survival  at  sea  always  had 
a  religious  element  and  marine  painting,  like  all  art,  could 
be  and  was  manipulated  for  didactic  purposes.  It  reaffirmed 
existing  values  and  the  folk  legends  which  sustained  a 
maritime  culture;  it  served  as  an  instrument  of  political  and 
nationalistic  propaganda,  reinforcing  awareness  of  sea 
power  and  national  consciousness  and  even  advertising  the 
virtues  of  specific  social  and  political  systems.  The  sea  as 
much  as  the  land  frontiers,  served  to  bolster  the  myth  of 
opportunity  and  invited  and  justified  discovery  and  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion.  At  an  even  more  elevated  level,  both  ship 
and  sea  could  have  a  purely  aesthetic  appeal  or  they  could 
serve  as  allegorical  symbols.  Among  the  moral  messages 
communicated  were  the  relative  insignificance  of  man  and 
the  purity  of  seafaring  life  in  comparison  with  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  communities  on  land.  The  beauty,  mystery  and 


power  of  the  sea  inspired  contradictory  interpretations.  It 
could  symbolize  timeless  tranquility  or  endless  motion, 
volatility  or  stability,  violence  or  calm,  either  the  hostility  or 
the  bounty  of  Nature. 

Marine  painting  falls  into  three  main  categories — 
portraiture,  narrative,  and  seascape — each  of  which  should 
be  treated  separately  because  the  underlying  objective 
differs.  Ship  portraiture  is  analogous  to  human  or  animal 
portraiture  and  to  topographical  or  architectural  painting. 
Usually  commissioned  as  a  work  of  record,  the  portrait 
provided  the  only  means  of  displaying  a  likeness  until 
photography  took  over  that  function.  The  great  majority  of 
portraits  count  as  illustrations  and  indeed  they  followed  a 
standardized  format.  As  in  human  portraiture,  they  were 
never  intended  as  works  of  art. 

Nonetheless  what  begins  as  a  work  of  record  can  be 
transformed  along  the  way.  The  ship  can  be  depicted  as  an 
object  of  beauty  in  its  own  right.  It  can  also  become  a 
metaphor  of  power,  of  technology,  of  speed  and  even  of 
human  courage.  Portraits  were  usually  romanticized  or 
tailored  to  fit  the  perception  of  the  viewer,  most  usually  the 
pride  of  the  owner  or  master  but  also  the  nostalgia  of  a 
public  which  wished  to  participate  vicariously  in  maritime 
events.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  ship  is  an  inanimate 
machine,  just  like  a  pump  or  a  loom,  a  human  technological 
artifact.  In  painting,  as  in  real  life,  it  was  customary  to 
personalize  the  ship  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  endowed 
with  the  organic  qualities  of  a  horse  or  man.  Buttersworth, 
for  example,  not  only  responded  to  the  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  shape  of  the  clipper,  its  grace,  grandeur  and  dignity,  but 
he  tended  to  treat  each  example  as  a  unique  object  with  its 
own  life  force.  He  also  progressed  beyond  the  conventional 
formulas  for  portraits,  which  focused  exclusively  on 
obtaining  a  passable  likeness  of  the  ship,  and  placed  his 
clippers  and  steamers  in  realistic  seas  and  skies,  integrating 
them  fully  into  the  setting.  His  commissioned  portraits  of 
yachts  invariably  show  them  in  action  in  a  race  and  empha¬ 
size  their  fragility  and  speed. 

A  second  category  of  marine  art  is  narrative  painting 
which  is  similar  to  genre  or  historical  painting.  Large 
numbers  of  marine  paintings  depict  an  actual  event  usually 
in  rich  factual  detail.  The  parallel  in  sporting  art  is  a  horse 
or  dog  racing  or  hunting  rather  than  standing  in  a  stable  or 
landscape.  The  primary  emphasis  in  such  pictures  is  on  the 
action.  They  record  a  classic  win  or  point  of  winning,  a 
storm  scene  or  famous  shipwreck  or  rescue,  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment  or  a  ceremonial  visit.  Even  though  the  painting 
necessarily  has  to  focus  on  a  specific  moment  of  time  and 
place,  through  suggestion  it  can  evoke  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  much  longer  story. 

Narrative  paintings  are  of  course  descriptive,  but  they 
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Schooner  Resolute  Leading  the  Fleet  Around  Castle  Garden,  22"  x  36".  Buttersworth  always  portrayed  his  ships  in  an  appropriate  context 
and  related  them  to  their  natural  function.  Whereas  his  clippers  are  majestic  and  dignified,  his  yachts  have  a  fragile  and  graceful  movement 
at  high  speed.  Private  Collection. 


can  also  symbolize  broader  issues  and  values.  The  race  can 
become  a  metaphor  of  progress  through  competition,  the 
shipwreck  a  tribute  to  heroism  and  endurance,  a  battle  scene 
a  national  icon.  Buttersworth  frequently  painted  narrative 
subjects  which  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  anecdotal  detail,  often  miniaturized,  and  his 
unusual  ability  to  convey  the  illusion  of  movement,  whether 
the  speed  of  a  craft  cutting  through  water,  the  effect  of  wind 
on  sails  and  waves,  or  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  sea. 
Sometimes  he  would  capture  a  sequence  of  events  by 
painting  the  same  subject  at  different  time  intervals  or  from 
the  United  States. 

The  third  category  of  marine  painting,  seascape,  has 
virtually  the  same  purpose  and  methods  as  landscape  and 
can  be  judged  by  the  same  criteria.  Whether  or  not  a  ship  or 
any  landmass  is  involved,  the  primary  object  of  the  seascape 
is  to  portray  Nature  in  one  or  several  moods.  Man  and  his 
artifacts  can  be  excluded  altogether.  A  seascape  can  be 
specific — a  particular  coast  or  channel,  and  it  can,  of  course, 
become  a  stereotyped  or  picturesque  view.  But  it  imposes 


fewer  restraints  on  the  artist  than  the  portrait  or  narrative 
painting.  Buttersworth  painted  his  share  of  seascapes  and 
some,  like  his  View  of  Nassau,  combine  sensitive  manipula¬ 
tion  of  light  and  color  with  a  mastery  of  space  in  a  stunning 
ensemble;  a  core  of  distant  warm  light  is  diffused  to  link  air, 
water  and  shipping  and  unify  all  elements  in  the  composi¬ 
tion.  Buttersworth  does  not  ignore  the  violence  and  un¬ 
predictability  of  Nature  with  which  seamen  in  particular 
have  to  cope,  but  he  usually  depicts  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Man  and  Nature  as  harmonious.  There  is  no  vacuum 
of  open  sea  space.  Indeed  many  of  his  commissioned 
portraits  and  yachting  scenes  can  almost  be  regarded  as 
seascapes,  because  the  vessels  are  fully  integrated  with  sea 
and  sky. 

Any  of  the  three  main  categories  of  marine  painting 
can  therefore  qualify  as  serious  art  if  that  is  the  artist’s 
intention  and  if  they  have  sufficient  depth.  To  rise  above 
mere  representation  an  artist  must,  however,  directly  or 
indirectly,  tacitly  or  explicitly,  express  emotions,  sensations, 
aspirations  or  ideas.  One  may  admire  the  salty  veracity  and 
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minute  detail  of  Butters  worth’s  clouds,  water  and  sails  and 
his  convincing  use  of  light,  but  what  gives  the  observer 
pause  for  reflection  is  the  fact  that  these  images  represent 
Buttersworth’s  feelings  and  thoughts.  He  had  a  unique  and 
self-conscious  view  of  the  world  which  animates  and 
identifies  his  work.  Although  he  borrowed  from  other  artists 
and  was  in  turn  imitated,  his  sunsets  and  storms,  his  trans¬ 
parent,  delicate  and  surreal  skies,  his  patterns  of  cloud  and 
movement  of  water  are  his  own  special  creation.  He  had  a 
strong  emotional  response  to  Nature,  a  perception  of  the 
world  that  did  not  just  depend  on  observation  and  which 
was  communicated  through  his  paintings  as  truth  rather  than 
facts.  Reality  was  transformed  by  his  imagination  into  a 
fictive  world.  It  is  his  Wordsworthian,  Romantic  sensibility 
which  gives  coherence  to  his  paintings,  sets  their  mood  and 
gives  them  atmosphere. 

Unlike  some  aggressive  and  egotistical  artists, 
Buttersworth  does  not  impose  his  personal  vision  of  the 
world  on  the  viewer.  He  placed  no  obstacle  between  the 
viewer  and  the  painting.  The  former  is  usually  placed  at  the 
waterline  and  encouraged  to  identify  with  spectators  in  the 
painting.  Buttersworth  favored  an  anonymous  surface  and 
emphasized  the  impersonal  status  of  the  object;  style  is 
usually  subordinated  to  context  and  his  brushwork  and 
personality  are  deliberately  concealed.  Buttersworth  does 
not  project  his  own  emotions  and  ideas  but  instead  makes 
the  viewer  work,  stimulating  him  or  her  to  draw  on  imagi¬ 
nation  and  experience  and  to  expand  by  reflection  and 
association  what  is  described  on  canvas.  He  initiates  the 
process  by  tapping  into  a  preexisting  pool  of  sentiment. 
When  painting  famous  clippers  or  yachts,  for  example, 
Buttersworth  could  take  for  granted  that  his  audience  would 
in  some  degree  exhibit  sympathy,  pride,  joy  and  nostalgia; 
what  he  provided  was  a  means  whereby  these  emotions 
could  be  indulged  and  released.  In  his  seascapes,  the  viewer 
interacts  with  the  natural  world  with  which  he  can  identify. 
Buttersworth’s  narrative  subjects  do  not  offer  a  neutral 
record,  but  are  intended  to  provoke  an  emotional  response. 

Serious  paintings  often  have  a  conceptual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  framework  and  philosophical  themes  which  can  be 
analyzed.  Commonplace  subjects  and  objects  can  be 
invested  with  symbolic  importance.  Buttersworth  was 
almost  certainly  not  an  educated  man  and  he  did  not  paint 
for  posterity  or  have  an  idealistic  message  or  theory.  A 
simple  artisan,  he  interpreted  the  world  through  his  sensibil¬ 
ity  rather  than  by  reasoning.  It  is  dangerous  to  credit  him 
with  sophisticated  ideas  which  he  would  probably  not  have 
understood.  But,  whether  consciously  or  not,  he  followed 
the  classic  rules  of  order,  proportion  and  balance  in  his 
compositions.  Although  there  is  no  formal  abstract  structure 
in  his  paintings,  his  sense  of  design  creates  an  illusion  of 


pictorial  space  and  he  manipulates  elements  in  imaginative 
groupings  and  successfully  equalizes  light  and  dark  masses. 
Diagonal  sweeps  open  up  space  in  his  pictures  with  subtle 
horizontal  alignments  and  vertical  accents  for  relief.  Ship, 
sea  and  sky  are  linked  together  by  tension  and  visual 
analogies;  a  shared  direction  of  wind  and  wave  unites 
scattered  vessels  and  binds  together  the  composition. 

To  acquire  artistic  importance  a  painting  has  to  move 
beyond  the  immediate  event  and  successfully  convey  the 
mood  and  flavor  of  a  whole  society  or  period  or  culture,  not 
just  a  particular  episode  or  activity.  The  artist  paints  a 
specific  ship  or  sea,  but  he  projects  that  image  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  stand  for  any  and  all  ships  and  seas  at  any  time  or 
place.  The  essence  of  the  whole  is  distilled  from  one 
example  and  the  ideal  is  synthesized  with  the  real.  Butters¬ 
worth  through  concrete  imagery  addresses  the  eternal, 
whether  in  Nature  or  Man.  He  moves  from  the  particularity 
of  the  ship  to  the  universality  of  the  sea.  Idealized  in  organic 
form,  the  ship  becomes  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  a 
silent  symbol  of  order  and  beauty.  In  every  painting  it  is  the 
ship  which  dominates  its  setting  and  remains  constant  while 
everything  else  is  in  flux. 

Although  Buttersworth  presented  the  sea  in  many 
different  moods,  it  embodied  the  eternal  spirit  of  Nature  as 
manifested  at  a  particular  moment.  Although  Buttersworth 
did  not  personalize  his  human  figures,  it  is  implicit  through¬ 
out  his  work  that  the  normal  relationship  between  Man  and 
the  Sea  is  one  of  harmony,  not  conflict.  Buttersworth 
assumes  an  orderly  environment  with  a  stable  equilibrium. 
Nature  is  not  threatening,  but  reassuring;  it  is  presented  on 
a  human  scale  as  a  functional  whole  and  there  is  a  symbiotic 
relationship  between  ship,  sea  and  sky.  Without  reading  too 
much  into  his  paintings,  his  stature  as  an  artist  can  be  said 
to  rest  ultimately  less  on  his  technical  proficiency  than  on 
the  ideas  and  emotions  which  he  articulated  through  his 
paintings. 
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The  Female  Sailor  on  the  Christopher  Mitchell : 

F act  and  F antasy 

Elizabeth  A.  Little 


The  fo’c’sle  of  an  American  deep  sea  whaling  ship  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  was,  to  use  the  parlance  of  the 
day,  “no  place  for  a  woman.”  A  low-ceilinged  triangular 
room,  lined  on  two  sides  with  bunks,  in  the  bow  of  the  ship, 
it  was  not  only  cramped,  dark,  and  dirty,  but  totally  lacking 
in  privacy.  The  one  to  two  dozen  seamen  who  ate,  slept,  and 
relaxed  there  for  voyages  of  up  to  four  years  often  included 
the  bullies,  drunks,  and  other  debris  of  seaports.1 

A  number  of  female  sailors  passing  as  men  went  to 
sea,  however,  and  their  stories  are  recorded  in  newspapers 
and  other  accounts.  The  earliest  discovered  disguised 
female  known  to  the  author,  sailed  in  1 800  on  a  voyage  to 
Brazil  on  the  whaleship  Lydia  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts, 
William  Clark,  master,  and  claimed  it  was  not  her  first 
whaling  voyage.2  Perhaps  the  best-known  female  sailor 
served  on  the  whaleship  Christopher  Mitchell  of  Nantucket 
in  1848  under  Captain  Thomas  Sullivan.  Her  story  was 
dramatized  by  Nelson  Cole  Haley  of  the  ship  Charles  W. 
Morgan  of  New  Bedford,  after  a  gam  with  the  Mitchell 
around  French  Rock  near  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  1850. 3  In  1855  an  Emma  Barnes,  “a  very  tall  and  fine 
looking  woman,”  aged  17  of  Maine,  sailed  as  “George 
Stewart”  on  the  ship  James  Rae  of  Philadelphia.4  Another 
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female  sailor,  Georgiana  Leonard  (“GeorgeWeldon”)5 
shipped  on  the  whaling  bark  America  of  Holmes  Hole, 
Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1862  under  Captain  John  A.  Luce. 
Two  more  disguised  females,  “John  Ameinas”  and  “Charles 
Baker,”  sailed  on,  respectively,  the  New  Bedford 
whaleships  William  and  Eliza  in  1852  and  Euphrates  in 
1862.6  The  evidence  sug-gests  that  a  female  sailor  was 
known  to  have  been  aboard  about  0.1%  of  the  roughly  6000 
American  whaling  voyages  between  1804  and  18627,  and 
there  must  have  been  others  who  were  not  discovered. 
Although  hardly  commonplace,  the  discovery  of  a  female 
sailor  on  a  whaleship  would  not  have  been  a  unique  event. 

In  spite  of  their  considerable  human  interest,  most  of 
these  accounts  are  fairly  brief,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Haley’s  fo’c’sle  story  of  the  female  sailor  on  the  whaleship 
Christopher  Mitchell  of  Nantucket.  Perhaps  the  taciturnity 
of  the  officers  reflects  the  conservative  commercial  houses 
that  owned  the  ships  and  employed  the  crews.  But  imagine 
how  incredulous  the  crew  of  the  Mitchell  in  1 849  would 
have  been  to  learn  that  an  adventurous  girl  of  19  had  left 
Nantucket  with  them  disguised  as  a  common  sailor,  and  had 
been  working  and  living  amongst  them  unsuspected  for 
almost  seven  months!  Officers,  agents,  families  at  home  and 
the  general  public  must  have  been  curious  to  know  why  she 
did  it,  how  she  did  it,  and  what  she  was  like.  There  is  also 
a  possible  alternative  scenario:  that  she  was  on  board  with 
the  connivance  of  the  crew.  American  whaling  voyages  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  kept  the  crew  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  for  up  to  four  or  more  years.  Haley’s  romanticized 
account  of  140  years  ago  is  no  longer  adequate  to  explain 
a  female  sailor.  Fortunately,  some  firsthand  accounts,  one 
from  the  United  States  consul  at  Paita,  Peru,  one  from  the 
first  mate  of  the  Mitchell ,  and  one  from  the  female  sailor 
herself  to  a  judge  at  Five  Points,  New  York,  have  been 


5.  Stark,  “The  Adventures  of  Two  Women  Whalers,”  23. 
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preserved  in  contemporary  issues  of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer. 
Each  account  portrays  her  in  a  different  light,  which  tells  us 
as  much  about  the  story  tellers  themselves  as  about  the  story 
and  allows  us  to  evaluate  the  legend  for  ourselves. 

The  Christopher  Mitchell  of  Nantucket,  Thomas 
Sullivan,  master,  was  owned  by  Christopher  Mitchell,  Seth 
Mitchell  and  George  Myrick  of  Nantucket  in  1848,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  original  account  book  of  the  voyage.8  The  New 
Bedford  Whalemen ’s  Shipping  List  and  Merchant 's  Tran¬ 
script  provides  abstracts  of  her  voyage.  She  sailed  from 
Nantucket  on  9  December  1848  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a 
whaling  voyage,  and  was  reported  “at  Rio  [de]  Janeiro 
clean”  (i.e.,  with  no  sperm  oil)  on  10  March  1849.9  After 
rounding  Cape  Horn  and  hunting  successfully  for  sperm 
whales,  she  stopped  at  Talcahuano,  Chile,  on  1 1  May  with 
60  barrels  of  sperm  oil.10  The  Mitchell  then  set  out  on  a 
whaling  cruise  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  near  the  equator, 
but  unexpectedly  returned  to  Paita,  Peru  on  6  July: 

...  to  land  a  female,  who  had  shipped  at  Nantucket  as 
a  green  hand,  by  the  name  of  George  Johnson.  Her 
real  name,  as  she  stated,  was  Ann  Johnson,  daughter 
of  George  Johnson,  No.  22  Oak  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

She  was  left  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Barthurst  [sic],  at 
Paita,  and  would  be  sent  home.11 

The  American  consul  at  Paita,  Mr.  A.  Bathurst, 
responsible  for  distressed  seamen  and  agent  for  shipowners, 
reported  immediately  to  Nantucket.  The  following  letters 
were  published  in  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  of  16  August 
1849: 

A  STORY  WITH  A  TOUCH  OF  ROMANCE  IN  IT. 

A  letter  received  from  A.  Bathurst,  Esq,  states  that  the 
ship  Christopher  Mitchell,  [Captain]  Sullivan,  of  this 
port,  touched  at  Paita,  on  the  6th  of  July,  to  land  a 
female  named  Ann  Johnson,  who  shipped  at  Nan¬ 
tucket  as  a  green  hand.  .  .  .  The  particulars  of  this 
singular  affair,  are  stated  in  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Wood,  first  officer  of  the  ship  Christopher 
Mitchell,  dated  July  6th,  off  Paita. 

We  left  this  port  for  the  Gallipagos  Islands.  Soon 
after  sailing,  it  was  discovered  that  we  had  a  female 
on  board,  one  of  the  crew  that  we  took  from  Nan¬ 
tucket;  she  went  by  the  name  of  George  Johnson.  Her 
real  name,  as  she  stated,  was  Ann  Johnson,  the 
daughter  of  George  Johnson,  living  in  Rochester, 


8.  Ship  Christopher  Mitchell  Account  Book,  1848-1852,  Account 
Book  No.  54,  Research  Center,  Nantucket  Historical  Association, 
Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 

9.  New  Bedford  Whalemen ’s  Shipping  List,  1  May  1 849. 

10.  Ibid.,  24  July  1849. 

11.  Ibid.,  21  August  1849. 


N.Y.,  at  22  Oak  Street,  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  She 
says  she  left  home  in  July,  1 848,  and  wandered  as  far 
down  as  New  York.  Started  to  go  home  again,  but  at 
a  place  called  Port  Jackson,  28  miles  from  Rochester 
made  a  halt,  cast  off  the  petticoats,  and  assumed 
men's  apparel.  She  stopped  there  one  month,  and  then 
came  down  to  Albany,  working  her  passage  on  a 
canal  horse.  Remained  in  Albany  1 0  days,  and  then 
came  to  New  York,  where  she  stopped  two  weeks, 
living  at  sailor  boarding  houses;  and  from  thence 
came  to  Nantucket,  and  shipped  on  board  this  ship 
(the  C.  Mitchell).  She  had  lived  in  Hartford,  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Williams,  a  carpenter.  She  is  19 
years  old,  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  coming  to  sea, 
that  she  was  told  she  would  get  some  money  in  that 
business.  Her  appearance  now,  is  that  of  a  good 
looking  chubby  boy  of  16  or  17  years  old;  she  is 
stout  as  a  woman,  weighing  145.  She  has  done  her 
duty  cheerfully  and  as  well  as  most  green  boys,  going 
aloft  to  take  in  sail  in  the  heaviest  of  weather;  and 
only  in  one  instance  did  she  give  out,  which  was  off 
Cape  Horn,  during  a  severe  gale  of  wind  and  rain. 

She  has  taken  her  regular  mast-heads  and  helms  all 
the  voyage,  was  in  my  boat  several  times  when  we 
were  first  out,  and  lowered  for  practice,  but  has  not 
been  fast  to  a  whale.  She  was  so  very  awkward  with 
an  oar,  that  we  took  her  out  of  the  boats  altogether. 

Up  to  a  week  ago,  she  had  been  well  all  the  voyage — 
seems  to  be  very  shrewd,  and  I  doubt  if  she  has  given 
a  correct  account  of  herself.  Immediately  upon 
discovering  her  sex  she  was  taken  into  the  cabin, 
where  she  kept  herself  very  close.  We  tacked  ship 
and  stood  back  for  Paita,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
6th,  and  tomorrow  shall  take  Miss  Johnson  on  shore, 
and  leave  her  with  the  Consul,  Mr.  Bathurst. 

[Mr.  Bathurst  concludes:] 

Miss  J.  is  now  a  guest  in  my  family.  She  is  a  very  fine 
young  girl,  extremely  well  bred,  and  has  not  yet 
acquired  any  of  the  conversation  so  frequently  prac¬ 
ticed  by  sailors.  I  have  promised  her  my  paternal  care, 
for  which  she  appears  very  grateful.  My  daughter 
takes  great  pleasure  in  making  her  comfortable.  She 
will  be  conducted  to  the  United  States  by  the  first 
opportunity.12 

A  short  time  later  the  whaleship  Nantucket  of 
Nantucket  called  at  Paita  full  of  sperm  oil  and  ready  to  sail 
home  after  four  years  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Captain  Benja¬ 
min  C.  Gardner  of  the  Nantucket  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  propriety  of  taking  on  a  female  passenger.  It 
probably  meant  one  of  his  officers  had  to  give  up  his  bunk 
and  tiny  stateroom  to  the  lady,  but  a  certain  amount  of  profit 
may  have  been  included  in  the  bill  for  the  passage.  Mr. 


12.  Nantucket  Inquirer,  16  August  1849. 
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Bathurst  wound  up  his  part  of  the  episode  with  another 
letterto  Nantucket  printed  in  the  Inquirer : 

A  letter  from  A.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  of  Payta,  dated 
August  16,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  town,  states  that  the 
ship  Nantucket  of  this  port  sailed  from  there  for  home 
the  9th  with  2000  sp.  Miss  Ann  Johnson,  who  went 
out  as  a  common  sailor  in  the  Christopher  Mitchell, 
under  the  name  of  George  Johnson,  is  a  passenger  in 
the  Nantucket.13 

First  Mate  Wood  was  responsible  for  keeping  the 
ship’s  log  and  he  was  required  to  make  reports  to  the  owners 
of  the  ship.  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Bathurst’s  story,  which 
described  Ann  Johnson  as  genteel,  and  certainly  not  promis¬ 
cuous  or  scheming,  he  perceived  her  as  shrewd  and  disin¬ 
genuous.  Perhaps  Bathurst  wanted  to  defuse  concerns  by  the 
owners’  and  sailors’  wives  and  families  about  a  female 
aboard  ship.  Of  course,  Ann  Johnson  may  have  impressed 
each  in  different  ways.  Leaving  Peru,  then,  in  August  1 849, 
with  a  female  passenger  and  a  ship  full  of  sperm  oil,  the 
Nantucket  was  homeward  bound. 

The  most  widely  known  version  of  the  story  of  Ann 
Johnson  was  not  restricted  to  the  facts.  This  is  the  romantic 
account  penned  by  Nelson  Cole  Haley  in  1864.  Haley 
served  as  a  harpooner  or  boatsteerer  on  the  Charles  W. 
Morgan  1849-1853.  The  Christopher  Mitchell,  after  dis¬ 
charging  the  girl  at  Paita,  had  returned  to  her  interrupted 
whaling  cruise.  After  long  months  at  sea,  the  sight  of 
another  southeastern  Massachusetts  whaling  vessel  was  the 
occasion  for  a  gam  or  visit  between  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  two  ships.  Fo’c’sle  to  fo’c’sle  and  cabin  to  cabin  the 
story  of  the  female  sailor  passed  around  the  whaling  fleet  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  the  ships  with  which  the  Mitchell 
gammed  around  French  Rock  near  New  Zealand  in  February 
or  March  of  1 850,  was  the  whaleship  Charles  W.  Morgan  of 
New  Bedford.  Haley,  in  his  account  of  this  gam,  describes 
the  (unnamed)  female  sailor  of  the  Mitchell  with  zest  and 
drama,  recapturing  the  words  of  Captain  Sullivan.14  Never 
mind  that  First  Mate  Wood  took  Ann  Johnson  out  of  the 
boat  because  of  her  lack  of  skill  with  oars.  Haley’s  version 
makes  a  better  story  than  Wood’s,  and  the  men  of  the 
Morgan  must  have  been  spellbound  listening  to  the 
following: 

In  the  boat  when  after  a  whale  he  would  pull  his  oar 
with  the  stoutest,  showing  no  more  fear  of  a  whale 
than  the  bravest  of  the  green  hands  ....  One  night 
when  trying  to  double  Cape  Horn,  a  heavy  snow 


13.  Ibid.,  17  September  1849. 

14.  Nelson  Cole  Haley,  Whale  Hunt ,  60-70. 


squall  struck  the  ship.  At  that  time  the  ship  was  under 
whole  topsails,  fore  and  main  course,  and  spanker. 

The  ship  was  forced  over  so  far  on  her  side  that  her 
lee  rail  was  under  water  and  decks  almost  at  right 
angles.  The  officer  of  the  deck  sung  out  to  call  all 
hands,  let  go  topsail  halyards.  “Hard  up  the  wheel!” 

The  wheel  was  put  hard  up,  the  officer  and 
boat-steerers  let  go  the  main  and  mizzin  topsail 
halyards,  also  the  spanker  sheet,  but  the  men  forward 
were  too  much  frightened  to  do  anything  else  but 
cling  on  the  weather  riggin’.  As  the  officer  yelled  out 
again  to  let  go  the  foretopsail  halyards  and  haul  up 
the  mainsail,  this  young  man,  who  had  the  watch 
below,  came  struggling  out  of  the  forcastle  shuttle 
half-asleep,  with  but  few  clothes  on,  and  heard  the 
order.  Catching  hold  of  the  fife  rail  around  the  fore¬ 
mast  with  his  hands,  and  getting  a  brace  with  his  feet 
on  the  combings  of  the  mast,  he  sprung  towards  the 
starboard  side  of  the  tryworks,  catching  the  cooler 
with  both  hands,  hauled  himself  up  the  inclined  deck 
far  enough  to  get  his  feet  braced  firmly  against  the 
side  of  tryworks  and  cooler,  and  brought  his  hands 
within  reach  of  the  halyards  and  main  tack,  which  he 
instantly  cast  off  from  their  pins  ....  The  ship  had 
fallen  off  some,  but  still  hung  until  she  was  relieved 
by  the  foretopsail  running  down  and  the  maintack 
being  let  go,  which  was  flying  into  ribbons  with 
reports  as  loud  as  small  cannons.  She  then  quickly 
righted  up  and  got  before  the  wind  .... 

The  Captain  said,  “No  other  man  forward  tried 
to  do  anything  but  hold  on  to  save  himself,  except 
this  one.”15 

Since  the  preceding  story  is  such  fme  fiction,  we  must 
take  with  considerable  skepticism  the  rest  of  Haley’s 
account.  He  says  that  “she  was  quite  tall  for  a  woman  and 
built  slim.”16  He  gives  as  the  reason  for  her  shipping  on  a 
whaler  that  she  was  searching  for  a  man  who  had  deserted 
her.  She  was  found  out  by  chance  when  she  was  sick  with 
a  fever  in  the  hot  and  stuffy  fo’c’sle.  In  her  discomfort,  she 
had  removed  the  canvas  binding  with  which  she  had 
concealed  her  bust.  After  proper  clothes  had  been  provided 
her,  Haley  elaborates  on  her  new  persona: 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  change  could  take 
place  in  the  manner  and  looks  of  the  same  person  in 
changing  dress.  The  hair  cut  short  and  sunburnt  hands 
were  there,  but  nothing  else  to  prove  this  person  to  be 
any  other  than  an  accomplished  young  lady  who 
moved  in  good  Society.17 


15.  Ibid.,  61-62. 
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Erroneously,  Haley  reported  that  she  returned  home  on  a 
steamer  from  Panama.  A  month  or  two  before  the  time  of 
Haley’s  gam,  the  remarkable  Miss  Johnson  was  completing 
a  five  month  sailing  voyage  as  a  passenger  on  the  Nantucket 
as  the  whaleship  made  her  slow  passage  home  to  Nantucket 
around  Cape  Horn.  Haley’s  story  fades  at  this  point,  but  not 
Ann  Johnson’s. 

The  marine  news  in  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  gives: 
“Jan  7th,  [1850]  .  .  .  Arrived  (At  Wood’s  Hole)  ship  Nan¬ 
tucket,  [Captain]  Gardner,  from  Payta,  August  7,  with  2000 
bbls  sperm  oil.”18  A  week  later,  after  lightering  her  oil  from 
Wood's  Hole  to  Nantucket,  “Jan  15,  Arrived  ...  (At  the  bar) 
ship  Nantucket,  Wood’s  Hole.”19  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
female  passenger,  who  must  have  discretely  disembarked  at 
Wood’s  Hole  for  a  boat  to  New  York.  The  editor  of  the 
paper  published  ten  days  later,  with  no  comment,  the 
following  item  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  16  January 
1850: 

A  FEMALE  SAILOR. — constable  Joseph  arrested 
yesterday,  on  suspicion,  a  young  woman,  called 
“Shorty,”  whom  the  officers  found  on  the  Five  Points, 
flush  of  money,  and  spending  the  same  very  freely. 

He  brought  her  before  the  magistrate,  where  on  being 
questioned,  she  said  that  about  thirteen  months  ago, 
she  came  off  Blackwell’s  Island,  having  served  out  a 
sentence  of  three  months  as  a  common  prostitute;  and 
not  wishing  to  engage  again  in  the  same  pursuits  in 
life  to  procure  a  living,  she  assumed  male  attire  by 
procuring  a  suit  of  sailor’s  clothing,  and  determined 
to  go  on  a  sea  voyage.  Consequently,  to  fulfill  her 
designs,  she  proceeded  to  Nantucket,  under  the  garb 
of  a  sailor,  and  then  took  passage  in  a  whaling  ship 
for  a  three  years’  cruise.  In  this  disguise  this  young 
woman  maintained  her  position  among  the  other  men 
in  the  forecastle  for  over  seven  months,  until  the  5th 
of  July,  after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  the  ship  put  into 
Pico  for  water,  and  while  the  ship  thus  lay  at  anchor, 
by  a  mere  accident  her  sex  was  discovered.  The  fact 
was  soon  communicated  to  the  captain,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  his  female  sailor  to  the  care  of  the  American 
Consul.  The  Consul  procured  a  respectable  clothing 
of  her  own  sex,  and  dispatched  her  back  to  this  port 
by  one  of  the  return  vessels. — About  a  week  ago  she 
arrived,  and  having  over  $60,  which  she  had  made  by 
her  trip,  she  was  spending  it  at  various  groggeries  on 
the  Five  Points,  which  fact  looking  rather  suspicious, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  caused  the 
officer  to  bring  her  before  Justice  Mountfort. — This 
singular  female  has  a  veiy  good  looking  countenance, 
short  stature,  and  broad  built;  her  hair  was  cut  short; 


18.  Nantucket  Inquirer,  9  January  1850. 
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she  both  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco,  and  talked 
sailor  lingo  very  fluently,  which  is  generally  of  a  plain 
nature  embellished  now  and  then  in  their  own  way. 

Her  manner  of  walking  and  movements  of  her  body 
would  appear  to  the  observer  as  if  she  was  a  young 
man  dressed  up  in  female  clothing.  The  investigation 
proving  satisfactory  to  the  magistrate,  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  custody.20 

Perhaps  Captain  Benjamin  C.  Gardner  of  the 
Nantucket,  her  host  for  the  five  month  voyage  home,  could 
give  us  the  clearest  understanding  of  Ann  Johnson.  But, 
when  interviewed  upon  arrival  home  by  the  New  Bedford 
Mercury  for  the  usual  report  on  a  voyage,  a  list  of  ships 
spoken,  disasters,  or  other  news  of  note  from  the  Pacific, 
Captain  Gardner  “Reports  Nothing.”21  He  chose  not  to  talk 
publicly  about  his  female  passenger. 

How  about  the  Mitchell ’s  shipowners?  What  did  they 
have  to  say?  As  a  discharged  sick  sailor,  the  girl  was  a 
liability.  The  1852  Account  Book  of  the  Mitchell  lists  her 
crew  at  the  time  the  ship  arrived  home  (Appendix  1)  and 
various  final  disbursements  (Appendix  3).  It  includes  a  note: 
“reserved  for  ast  [assorted  costs]  on  a/c  [account]  girl  dis 
[discharged]  485”,  and  the  sums  of  $19.75,  $16.50,  and 
$16.50  are  deducted  from  the  captain’s,  the  first,  and  second 
mate's  lays  (shares  of  the  proceeds),  “part  of  wages  of  man 
discharged.”22  The  $485  is  clearly  for  Ann  Johnson;  the 
deductions  appear  to  be  for  a  male  sailor.  But  there  were 
other  costs  assessed  by  the  American  Consul  at  Paita  for 
Ann  Johnson’s  return  home.  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.  sent  a  strong 
protest  challenging  these  bills  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State 
on  22  September  1849  (Appendix  2).  The  charges  included 
a  draft  for  $300  and  $236.25  for  expenses:  $84  for  clothing, 
$19  for  board  and  washing,  $100  for  cabin  passage  to  the 
United  States,  $20  for  travelling  expenses,  $2  for  postage, 
and  $1 1.25  for  commission  to  the  Consul,  under  the  name 
of  A.  Rudin  &  Company.  Using  words  like  “gross”  and 
“unwarrantable”,  Mitchell  &  Co.  suggested  the  consul 
should  be  dismissed  from  office.23 

The  surviving  records  do  not  allow  a  full  accounting 
of  the  payment  of  monies  and  the  financial  costs  are  not 
clear.  Ann  Johnson  had  $60  or  more  in  her  pocket  when  she 
arrived  back  at  Five  Points,  New  York  City.  According  to 
Nelson  Cole  Haley,  her  share  of  oil  at  her  discharge  was 

20.  Ibid.,  25  January  1850. 

21.  New  Bedford  Mercury,  1 1  January  1850. 

22.  Ship  Christopher  Mitchell  Account  Book,  1848-1852,  Account 
Book  No.  54,  Research  Center,  Nantucket  Historical  Association, 
Nantucket,  Massachusetts. 

23.  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.  to  Secretary  of  State,  John  M.  Clayton  (22 
September  1849),  Department  of  State,  Record  Group  59,  National 
Archives,  Washington,  D  C. 
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clear.  Arm  Johnson  had  $60  or  more  in  her  pocket  when  she 
arrived  back  at  Five  Points,  New  York  City.  According  to 
Nelson  Cole  Haley,  her  share  of  oil  at  her  discharge  was 
$140-150  and  subtracting  her  advance  (a  seaman’s  outfit), 
she  would  have  had  left  $50-60,  which  is  consistent  so  far. 
But  Haley  also  mentions  a  $500  subscription  raised  from 
merchants,  officers,  and  men  of  the  Morgan,  and  other 
ships.  Is  this  the  $485  reserved  for  her  in  the  Mitchell’s 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  voyage? 

Did  the  female  sailor  from  the  Christopher  Mitchell 
really  chew  and  smoke  tobacco  in  New  York  or  was  that  a 
reporter’s  contribution  to  the  legend?  Or  was  it  her  shrewd¬ 
ness,  remarked  upon  by  the  first  mate,  that  led  her  to  behave 
like  a  lady  at  Mrs.  Bathurst’s  in  Peru,  and  like  a  sailor  in 
court  at  Five  Points,  New  York?  The  mate’s  account  states 
that  Ann  Johnson  was  a  sailor  and  nothing  more  while  on 
the  Mitchell.  Wherever  the  truth  lies,  the  various  accounts 
given  here  provide  provocative  glimpses  of  a  nineteenth 
century  episode  involving  a  disguised  female  whaler,  a  first 
mate  on  an  American  whaler,  a  U.S.  diplomat  in  Peru,  a 
Nantucket  whaleship  owner,  a  harpooner/boatsteerer  on  a 


New  Bedford  whaleship,  and  a  magistrate  in  New  York 
City.  The  story  of  Ann  Johnson  will  surely  continue  to 
inspire  comment.24 

24.  Jacqueline  Kolle  Haring,  “Captain,  the  Lad’s  a  Girl!,”  Historic 
Nantucket  40,  no.  4  (1993),  72-73. 
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APPENDIX  1 

Crew  and  Lays  of  Ship  Christopher  Mitchell  1852 

(from  Ship  Christopher  Mitchell  Account  Book,  1848-1852, Account  Book  No.  54,  Research  Center,  Nantucket  Historical 
Association,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts) 


Lay  (Share  of  Profit) 
45/47  of  1/170 
by  3  2/3  mo  at  wages 


Name 

Thomas  Sullivan,  Captain 

Wm.  W.  Wood,  First  Mate 

Benjamin  D.  Clark,  2nd  Mate 

Wm.  W.  Plass,  3rd  Mate 

Jos.  W.  Hussey 

Job.  P.  Rounswell 

Oliver  B.  Fish 

James  Snow 

Chs.  F.  Mitchell 

Wm.  J.  Tennison 

James  C.  Kelley 

Gorham  G.  Andrews 
Charles  Eddy 
Joseph  Atwood 
Thomas  Haley 
John  Westcott 
Wm.  Henry  Waitt 
James  Taylor 


Lay  (Share  of  Profit) 
1/17 
1/28* 

1/40* 

1/50* 

1/65 

31/141  of  1/75 
1/80 

1/140  of  220  bbls 
1/120 

14/47  of  1/160 
25m  at  1/160 
and  22m  at  1/120 
1/180 

37/47  of  1/80 
12/47  of  1/140 
12/47  of  1/140 
12/47  of  1/140 
12/47  of  1/140 
12/47  of  1/140 


Name 
John  Lopez 
John  Austin 
Wm.  Cochran 
Wm.  Dunham 
John  Gorham 
George  Newbury 
David  B.  Sprague 
W.  H.  Williams 
James  W.  Denison 
Owners 
C.  Mitchell  1/2 

Seth  Mitchel  1/4 

Geo.  Myrick  1/4 


1/80  deserted  May  5,  1850 
of  1/100 


*[paid  part  of  wages  of  man  discharged.  The  numbers 
preceding  the  lays  show  the  portions  of  the  voyage  served. 
For  the  voyage  of  47  months,  1 9  men  served  only  part  time 
and  earned  a  prorated  lay.  Some  men  were  hired  for  a  short 
time:  m,  mo,  and  1/47  all  mean  month.] 


18/47 

1/100 

17/47 


APPENDIX  2 


Letter  to  John  M.  Clayton  from  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  22  September  1849 

(Department  of  State,  Record  Group  59,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.) 


Rec’d  26  Sept  1849 
Nantucket  22d  September 
Sir, 

The  ship  Christopher  Mitchell,  Captain  Thomas 
Sullivan  sailed  from  this  port  on  the  9th  Decr  1848  on  a 
whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  4th  July  1 849, 
then  off  the  port  of  Payta  in  Peru  one  of  the  crew  was  taken 
sick  whereby  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  female.  The 
Captain  immediately  put  into  Payta  to  deliver  the  sick  sailor 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  Consul,  but  he  would  not 
receive  her  until  he  had  exacted  from  the  Captain  a  draft  on 
the  owners  of  the  ship  for  $300,  which  he  said  was  to  cover 
all  expenses  of  sending  her  to  the  United  States.  To  save  the 
penalty  of  the  Seaman’s  bond  the  Captain  signed  the  draft. 
And  then  the  Consul,  under  the  name  of  A.  Rudin  &  Co. 
went  to  an  expense  of  $84.  for  clothing,  $19.  for  board  and 
washing,  $100.  for  a  Cabin  passage  to  the  United  States; 
paid  the  girl  $20.  for  travelling  expenses,  charged  $2.  for 
postage,  and  $11.25/100  for  Commission  amounting  to 
$236.25/100  and  made  a  draft  in  the  name  of  A  Rudin  & 
Company  on  the  owners  of  the  ship  for  that  amount,  which 
draft  has  been  presented  and  protested.  We  have  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Hon.  Attorney  General,  but  have  not  yet 


obtained  it,  whether  the  owners  are  under  obligation  to  pay 
such  extravagant  demands  for  the  discharge  of  a  sick  Sailor 
on  the  score  of  being  a  female.  Considering  such  gross  and 
unwarrantable  official  conduct  sufficient  to  warrant  a  dis¬ 
missal  from  office,  we  submit  to  the  Executive  Department 
whether  it  is  not  a  case  that  would  justify  a  removal  from  an 
office  where  the  power  to  do  so  much  injury  to  the 
Whaling-interest  resides. The  Consul  has  very  cunningly 
kept  his  official  signature  out  of  the  case  and  done  all  the 
business  in  the  name  of  A  Rudin  and  Company.  Should  the 
Executive  Department  differ  from  us  in  opinion  in  regard  to 
removal,  we  have  then  to  request  that  such  instructions  may 
be  given  to  the  Consul  as  will  prevent  his  giving  any 
detention  to  that  ship  or  the  Master  if  she  again  comes 
within  his  reach. 

Very  respectfully  your  Ob'.  Svts. 

C  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Hon.  John  M.  Clayton 

Secretary  of  State  Washington  D.C. 
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APPENDIX  3 

Final  Summary  of  1852  Accounts  for  Ship  Christopher  Mitchell 

(from  Ship  Christopher  Mitchell  Account  Book,  1848-1852,  Account  Book  No.  54,  Research  Center,  Nantucket  Historical 
Association,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts) 


Debit 

1852,  November  1 


To  amo  oil  sold  on  voyage 

5329.35 

"  wages  paid  men 

316.01 

"  ast  paid  by  Seth.  M. 

812.46 

"  dividends  to  crew  oil  sent  home 

1234.64 

"  amo  Mr  Burgess  bill 

8.00 

"  Kelley  Coffin  &  to  cordage 

45.44 

"  Walter  Allen's  bill 

93.35 

"  Paid  men  discharging 

3167.50 

"  "  cleaning  Ship 

20.00 

"  "  error  in  Williams  a/c 

2.25 

"  "  S  Sanford  carting 

2.86 

"  Paid  Bates,  Cook  a/c 

Collected  of  Zih 

111.15 

"  "  Jellemow  carting 

7.80 

"  reserved  for  ast  on 

a/c  girl  dis 

485.00 

"CB  Swain's  bill 

20.03 

"  Labor  not  in  cargo  a/c 

22.75 

"  1/2  bal  to  bill  a/c 

27.55 

"  1/4  "  to  Seth  Cahill 

13.78 

"  1/4  "  to  Geo  Myrick 

13.78 

$8882.95 

Credit 

1852,  November  1 


By  Medicine  chest,  Cargo  a/c 

50.00 

"  Saw  wood  bill" 

20.00 

"  Balc  Cargo  a/c 

4359.40 

"  balc  due  on  disbursement  a/c 

"  bills  collected  of  Crew 

2917.64 

"  Collected  of  crew;  disch 

222.25 

"  1  bbl  Slush 

11.50 

"  Collected  of  crew,  loading  ship 

87.00 

"  G  Macy  Sales  at  auction 

12.40 

"  1028  Galls  oil  sold  1.17 

1202.76 

$8882.95 


[Key  to  shorthand: 
a/c:  account 
amo:  amount 
ast:  assorted 
bbl:  barrel 
balc  or  bal:  balance 
dis  or  disch:  discharged 
galls:  gallons 
slush:  grease  and  fat 

Note:  Debit  (left)  column  totals  $1 1,733.70,  not  $8,882.95. 


The  U.S.S.  Kearsarge,  Sixteen  Irishmen,  and 

a  Dark  and  Stormy  Night 

Edward  W.  Sloan 


It  was,  in  fact,  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when  the  Union 
Navy’s  steam  screw  sloop-of-war  Kearsarge  departed 
the  Irish  port  of  Queenstown  (or  Cork)  on  5  November 
1 863.  Her  assignment  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  many 
tedious  and  unrewarding  months:  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Confederate  commerce  raiders  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  English  Channel.  One  of  these  raiders,  the  steam 
warship  Florida ,  was  then  in  the  French  port  of  Brest 
undergoing  repairs;  and  occasional  rumors  of  other  vessels 
reminded  Captain  John  A.  Winslow  of  the  Kearsarge  that 
his  heretofore  unremarkable  cruise  might  eventually  prove 
to  be  important  for  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

So  far,  however,  Captain  Winslow,  his  crew,  and  his 
vessel  had  failed  to  find  any  action  since  the  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  Kearsarge  departed  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  on 
5  February  1862.  Her  initial  assignment  had  taken  the 
wooden-hulled  war  steamer  first  to  blockading  duty  off 
Gibraltar  and  subsequently,  beginning  in  mid-September 
1863,  to  her  present  routine  patrol  in  the  English  Channel.1 


1 .  This  first  cruise  of  the  Kearsarge  can  be  traced  through  official 
log  entries  of  the  vessel:  “Log  of  the  U.S.S.  Kearsarge,  January  24,  1862 
—November  26,  1864,”  United  States  National  Archives,  Record  Group 
24,  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  through  the  Official 
Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  The  Rebellion 
(O.R.N.),  Series  I  and  II  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  G.P.O.,  1894-1927); 
see,  in  particular.  Series  I,  1:  284  and  17:  42  and  Series  II,  1:  118-119. 
A  recent,  authoritative  discussion  of  the  Kearsarge  for  this  period  is 
Donald  L.  Canney,  The  Old  Steam  Navy:  Vol.  I,  Frigates  Sloops,  and 
Gunboats,  1815-1885  (Annapolis:  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  1990),  71-72  and 
74-78.  See  also  the  brief  reference  in  Paul  H.  Silverstone,  Warships  of 
the  Civil  War  Navies  (Annapolis:  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  1989),  38.  An 
older,  but  important  source  is  Frank  M.  Bennett,  The  Steam  Navy  of  the 
United  States  (Pittsburgh:  W.T.  Nicholson,  1896),  166,  169,  and  218. 

Data  on  the  Kearsarge  vary  slightly  from  one  source  to  another, 
but  the  consensus  is  that  she  displaced  1550  tons  (1031  tons  burden,  or 
“old  measurement”);  measured  approximately  198 '6"  in  length  (distance 
between  perpendiculars)  and  33'10"  in  breadth;  and  drew  13'5"  forward 
and  14'3"  aft.  She  was  driven  by  two  horizontal  back-acting,  simple- 
expansion  marine  steam  engines  designed  by  the  Union  Navy’s  Engineer- 
in-Chief,  Benjamin  Isherwood.  The  engines  had  a  54"  cylinder  diameter 
and  a  30”  piston  stroke;  with  steam  supplied  by  three  vertical  Martin 
watertube  boilers  (two  main  and  one  auxiliary),  she  developed  842 
Indicated  Horsepower  and  could  achieve  a  speed  of  at  least  11  knots.  Her 
main  armament  were  two  11-inch  Dahlgren  smoothbore,  muzzle-loading 
cannon  that  were  capable  of  pivoting  to  fire  from  either  side  of  the  vessel; 
in  addition,  she  carried  four  small  32-pounder  muzzle  loaders,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  ship,  and  by  1864  she  also  carried  one  rifled  30-pounder 


John  Winslow  had  taken  command  of  the  Kearsarge 
early  in  April  1863.  An  aging,  cantankerous,  and  ailing 
career  naval  officer,  Winslow  found  little  support  within  the 
Navy  Department  or  without.  He  was  a  competent  seaman 
but,  to  say  the  least,  not  popular  with  his  officers  or  crew. 
As  a  North  Carolinian  his  loyalty  was  suspect,  and  he  had 
aggravated  the  situation  by  remarks  that  were  openly  critical 
of  the  Lincoln  Administration’s  waging  of  the  war.  Wins¬ 
low  was  too  senior  in  grade  for  such  a  command  under 
normal  circumstances,  so  his  appointment  to  the  Kearsarge 
apparently  was  a  convenient  way  to  mute  his  criticisms  and 
keep  him  out  of  trouble — or  so  the  Navy  Department 
assumed.  The  Department  eventually  would  realize  the  error 
of  such  an  assumption.2 


and  a  smaller  12-pounder  smoothbore.  She  was  rigged  as  a  bark  and 
carried  a  fairly  small  amount  of  sail  with  only  two  yards  each  on  the  fore- 
and  mainmast.  With  machinery  built  by  Woodruff  and  Beach  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  her  hull  was  laid  down  in  May,  1861  at  the 
Portsmouth/Kittery  Navy  Yard;  she  was  launched  on  11  September  and 
was  put  into  commission  on  the  following  24  January.  Her  complement 
varied  in  size  during  the  course  of  her  cruise,  but  as  fully  manned  she 
carried  between  160  and  165  officers  and  seamen.  In  addition  to  the 
above-cited  works  of  O.R.N.,  Canney,  Silverstone,  and  Bennett,  see 
Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships  3:  609-610,  and  Civil  War 
Naval  Chronology,  1861-1865,  Part  VI,  Special  Studies  and  Cumulative 
Index,  367-370;  both  published  by  the  Naval  History  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  U.S.  Navy  Department  (Washington,  DC, 
1968  and  1966,  respectively). 

2.  A  sympathetic  and  detailed  treatment  of  Winslow,  relying 
heavily  on  private  as  well  as  official  published  correspondence,  is  John 
M.  Ellicott,  The  Life  of  John  Ancrum  Winslow  (New  York:  G.P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1902).  Less  favorable  is  Jim  Dan  Hill,  Sea  Dogs  of  the 
Sixties  (New  York:  A.S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1961  [original  ed.,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1935]),  Chapter  VII,  “John  Ancrum  Winslow:  Quarter- 
Deck  Puritan;”  see  203-206  for  Winslow’s  uneasy  relations  with  the 
Lincoln  Administration.  A  brief  summary  of  Winslow’s  career,  based 
essentially  on  the  material  in  Ellicott  and  pairing  Winslow  with  his  naval 
friend  and  ultimate  adversary,  Raphael  Semmes,  is  Capt.  Paul  B.  Ryan, 
USN  (Ret.),  “The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,”  Shipmate  (January,  1971), 
5-11. 

While  Winslow  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  rock-ribbed  New 
Englander  in  both  origin  and  temperament,  he  was  bom  in  1811  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  His  father,  a  businessman  of  old  New 
England  stock,  sent  young  John  north  to  Massachusetts  for  his  schooling, 
and  early  in  1827  the  boy  began  his  naval  career  when  Senator  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts  appointed  him  a  midshipman  from  that  state. 
Thereafter,  Winslow  made  his  home  in  and  around  Boston,  where  he  died 
and  was  buried  in  1873. 
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Second  in  command  of  the  Kearsarge  was  James  S. 
Thornton,  who  had  come  aboard  with  Captain  Winslow  the 
previous  April.  A  capable  career  naval  officer,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Thornton  had  distinguished  himself  in  action 
when  serving  as  David  Farragut’s  executive  officer  on  the 
USS  Hartford  during  the  April  1862  campaign  at  New 
Orleans.3  On  the  evening  of  5  November  1 863  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Kearsarge ,  Captain  Winslow  having  gone 
ashore  to  see  the  American  consul  at  Cork,  Edwin  Eastman, 
on  official  business.4  As  a  result,  Commander  Thornton  on 
that  day  was  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  discretionary  authority 
that  he  might  later  regret. 

The  log  of  the  Kearsarge  indicates  that  the  steamer 
had  put  into  Queenstown  on  the  evening  of  2  November.  A 
local  newspaper,  the  Cork  Examiner,  reported  that  the 
“Federal  iron-plated”  warship  was  “short  of  coals”— thus 
explaining  her  appearance.  Remarking  that  “her  speed  is 
considerable,  and  she  looks  a  rather  formidable  craft, 
whether  for  a  fight  or  a  chase,”  the  Examiner  added  that 
British  naval  authorities  had  ordered  the  American  warship 
to  depart  within  24  hours.  Captain  Winslow,  in  charac¬ 
teristic  fashion,  refused  to  leave  during  that  specified 
period.  The  Examiner  speculated  on  what  then  might  result 
“if  the  commander  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  disobey”: 
would  the  British  Admiral  be  able  to  compel  Winslow  to 
leave?  Was  the  British  naval  force  in  Queenstown,  which 
looked  substantial  on  paper,  really  strong  enough  in  reality 
to  expel  the  Yankee?  “It  is  not  quite  clear,”  the  Examiner 
concluded,  “that  the  Kearsarge ’s  iron  sides  and  eight  heavy 
guns  would  not  be  a  match  for  the  whole  of  this  fine 
squadron.”5 

According  to  the  Kearsarge ’s  log,  the  vessel  took  on 
provisions  and  then  began  coaling  late  in  the  afternoon 
following  her  arrival,  but  this  refueling  soon  had  to  be 
suspended  because  of  a  persistently  heavy  gale  with  seas 
running  dangerously  high.  Coaling  resumed  on  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  and  was  completed  by  nine  o’clock  on  the 


3.  Lewis  R.  Hamersly,  comp.,  The  Living  Officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  4th  ed.,  revised  (Philadelphia,  1890),  456-57. 

4.  The  role  of  Eastman  in  this  affair  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by 
Neill  F.  Sanders,  in  his  well -researched  article,  “Consul,  Commander  and 
Minister:  A  New  Perspective  on  the  Queenstown  Incident,”  Lincoln 
Herald  8 1  (1979):  102-115.  Sanders  characterizes  Eastman  as  a  Union 
“agent  provacateur  turned  Federal  Consul,”  a  man  who  worked  in  league 
with  Henry  Sanford,  American  Minister  to  Belgium  “and  founder  of  the 
intelligence  gathering  network,”  and  with  Freeman  Morse,  the  American 
consul  in  London  during  the  Civil  War.  The  “covert  schemes”  of  these 
three,  Sanders  states,  “gave  [United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James]  Charles  Francis  Adams  long  and  serious  cause  for  concern”  in  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Ibid.,  103. 

5.  Cork  Examiner  article  as  reprinted  in  The  Times  (London) 

7  November  1863. 


morning  of  5  November.  At  5:30  p.m.  the  steamer  “weighed 
anchor  and  went  to  sea;”  she  then  cruised  in  the  English 
Channel  until  the  morning  of  7  November,  when  she  arrived 
off  the  harbor  of  Brest  in  order  “to  inspect  Florida.''’ 

For  the  8  A.M.  to  12  Noon  watch  on  6  November  a 
perfunctory  log  entry,  signed  by  Midshipman  Edward  E. 
Preble,  mentioned  only  that  the  Kearsarge  was  cruising  in 
the  Channel.  However,  placed  at  the  left-hand  bottom  of 
that  entry  was  an  appended  note:  “Discovered  sixteen 
strangers  on  board.  Upon  investigation  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  were  refugees  from  Queenstown  who  had  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  on  board  previous  to  the  departure  from 
that  port.”  This  note  was  signed,  “James  S.  Thornton, 
Lieutenant  Commander.” 

Who  were  these  men?  Why  were  they  there?  Answer¬ 
ing  the  first  question  is  not  too  difficult,  since  all  ac¬ 
counts — official  and  private— agree  that  they  were  Irishmen 
from  the  vicinity  of  Queenstown.  Exactly  how  many  there 
were  is  slightly  more  problematical.  Captain  Winslow  and 
Commander  Thornton  steadfastly  maintained  that  sixteen 
was  the  correct  number,  but  crew  members  of  the  Kear¬ 
sarge  disagreed  to  some  extent  when  making  their  diary 
entries  or  in  writing  their  recollections.  A  young  coalheaver, 
Charles  Poole,  wrote  in  his  diary:  “At  7  P.M.  got  under¬ 
weigh  and  stood  out  to  Sea,  taking  1 8  men,  who  we  intend 
to,  ship  at  Sea.”6  Ship’s  Yeoman  Carsten  DeWitt  first 
mentioned  eighteen  men,  but  then  later  on  in  his  diary  he 
refered  to  “the  Sixteen  Men,  whom  we  had  shipped  belong¬ 
ing  to  Queenstown.”7  Marine  Corporal  Henry  Hobson,  in 
his  excruciatingly  long  poem,  The  Famous  Cruise  of  the 
Kearsarge,  published  many  years  after  the  fact,  writes: 

We  have  bade  good-bye  to  old  Ireland, 

That  glorious  land  of  blackthorns; 

We  have  found  fifteen  stowaways, 

And  all  of  them  are  greenhorns.8 

But  these  certainly  are  minor  discrepancies,  to  be 
explained  by  initial  confusion  under  nighttime  conditions, 
or  by  crew  members’  reliance  on  hearsay  evidence;  so  that 
in  this  instance  the  official  reports  may  be  accepted  as 
accurate.  What  is  not  at  all  clear,  however,  is  why  these 
Irishmen  were  on  the  Kearsarge.  In  this  case  there  are 


6.  Charles  A.  Poole,  “Journal  of  the  Cruise  of  the  U.S.S.  Kearsarge 
in  Search  of  Rebel  Privateers,”  2  vols.  G.W.  Blunt  White  Library,  Mystic 
Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  CT  (hereafter  cited  as  Poole,  “Journal”). 

7.  Carsten  DeWitt,  “My  Journal,”  G.W.  Blunt  White  Library, 
Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  CT  (hereafter  cited  as  DeWitt 
“Journal”). 

8.  Henry  S.  Hobson,  The  Famous  Cruise  of  the  Kearsarge  (Bonds 
Village,  MA:  the  author,  1894),  47. 
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glaring  inconsistencies  ,  if  not  contradictions,  that  call 
into  question  the  reliability  of  official,  public  accounts — and 
the  standard  naval  and  diplomatic  history  based  upon  such 
accounts.9 

Commander  Thornton’s  7  December  official  report  to 
Captain  Winslow  states  that  on  3  November,  when  Winslow 
was  away  from  the  Kearsarge,  “Several  men  from 
Queenstown  came  on  board  of  this  ship  as  applicants  for 
enlistment  in  the  naval  service.”  As  Captain  Winslow  had 
left  no  specific  instructions  about  such  applications,  Thorn¬ 
ton  told  the  men  that  if  they  were  physically  qualified  for 
naval  service  they  could  remain  on  board  until  Winslow 
returned,  so  that  he  could  decide  what  to  do  with  them. 
Winslow  upon  his  return  said  they  were  not  to  be  enlisted, 
so  Thornton  sent  the  men  ashore.  A  number  of  other 
Irishmen  subsequently  applied;  all  were  similarly  refused. 
During  this  time  the  Kearsarge  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  small  boats  filled  with  men  trying  to  enlist,  but 
the  orders  were  not  to  permit  them  to  come  alongside.  This 
situation  persisted,  Thornton  stated,  “until  after  dark  and 
until  the  ship  was  underway”  on  5  November. 10 

Despite  these  precautions  a  number  of  Irishmen  had 
somehow  come  aboard  during  those  final  hours,  if  not 
earlier,  so  that  the  ship’s  master  at  arms  and  his  police  force 
“found  men  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  in  the  carpenter’s 
locker,  and  elsewhere.”  They  were  “put  out  of  the  ship,” 
Commander  Thornton  reported,  “in  some  cases  by  force”; 
and  the  Kearsarge  immediately  departed  Queenstown 
harbor.  Only  the  following  morning,  when  the  vessel  was 
out  at  sea,  were  still  more  men  discovered.  As  Thornton 
argued,  “probably  with  the  connivance  of  some  of  the  crew” 
these  Irishmen  had  been  “so  secretly  concealed  as  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  force.”  Moreover,  Thornton 
reminded  his  captain,  “It  was  stormy  and  blowing  hard” 
when  the  Kearsarge  left  Queenstown  Harbor.11 

What  was  Captain  Winslow  to  do  with  these  men?  His 
first  impulse,  apparently,  was  to  get  rid  of  them  by  landing 
them  in  France  at  the  first  opportunity.  Yet  this  might 
inadvertently  aid  the  Confederates  if  the  Irishmen  joined  the 
crew  of  the  Florida — a  likely  possibility,  since  the 
Kearsarge  would  put  the  men  ashore  at  Brest.  Nonetheless, 
Winslow  went  ahead  with  that  plan,  only  to  be  confronted 
with  the  Irishmen  complaining  that  they  would  be  destitute 


9.  Such  standard  accounts  include  Bern  Anderson,  By  Sea  and  By 
River:  The  Naval  History  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York:  A.A.  Knopf,  1962), 
191-195,  and  E.D.  Adams,  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Civil  War 
(New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1925),  2:  199-202.  Hill's  Sea  Dogs 
of  the  Sixties,  210-211,  briefly  relates  the  episode  as  an  example  of 
Winslow’s  tactless  and  unproductive  “quarter-deck  diplomacy.” 

10.  O.R.N.,  Series  1,2:565. 

1 1 .  Ibid. 


if  left  ashore.  Winslow  then  decided  to  take  them  back  to 
Queenstown  as  soon  as  his  schedule  permitted.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  these  presumptive  stowaways  had  to  be 
clothed  and  fed — and  who  was  going  to  bear  that  expense? 
Winslow’s  solution  was  to  place  the  men’s  names  on  the 
ship’s  books — that  is,  enlist  them,  however  temporarily,  in 
the  Navy  “for  the  purpose  of  their  support  and  comfort,  they 
being  otherwise  entirely  destitute,”  as  James  Thornton 
stated  in  his  official  report.  This  done,  the  Kearsarge 
remained  for  some  time  off  Brest  to  watch  the  Florida;  so 
that  it  was  not  until  7  December  that  the  Kearsarge  returned 
to  Queenstown  and  Captain  Winslow  sent  the  sixteen  men 
ashore.12 

But  Winslow’s  expedient  decision,  however  practical 
a  solution  to  dealing  with  the  stowaways,  was  a  technical 
violation  of  the  British  Foreign  Enlistments  Act.  Confed¬ 
erate  agents  in  Ireland  for  some  time  had  been  working  to 
create  such  an  incident;  and  British  authorities,  including 
the  current  Palmerston  Ministry  with  its  own  political 
insecurity,  were  also  quick  to  seize  on  the  incident — if  only 
to  offset  the  badgering  the  British  Government  had  been 
receiving  from  United  States  officials  over  the  earlier 
release  into  Confederate  hands  of  the  steam  warship  that 
became  the  raider  Alabama}3, 

Faced  with  accusations  that  he  had  committed  a 
serious  violation,  upon  arriving  back  at  Queenstown 
Winslow  quickly  went  to  see  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Lewis  T. 
Jones,  Commander  of  British  Naval  Forces  for  the  Coast  of 
Ireland,  in  order  to  explain  the  situation  and  justify  his 
actions.  Winslow’s  explanations  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
there  soon  appeared  a  flurry  of  official  communications 
between  British  and  American  officials  concerned  with  both 
the  intent  and  the  results  of  this  episode.14 

Winslow  argued  that  he  had  signed  on  the  stowaways 
purely  as  a  humanitarian  solution  to  their  predicament.  The 
Kearsarge,  as  he  insisted  then  and  later,  had  no  need  of 


12.  Winslow  to  E.G.  Eastman,  U.S.  Consul,  Queenstown, 
7  December  1863,  O.R.N.,  Series  1, 2:  563-564,  and  Winslow’s  certificate 
to  Eastman,  enclosed  in  a  7  December  1863  communication  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Lewis  T.  Jones,  Commanding  Her  Majesty’s  Naval  Forces, 
Coast  of  Ireland,  Ibid.,  564. 

13.  Brian  Jenkins,  Britain  &  the  War  for  the  Union  (Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s  University  Press,  1980),  2:  322-333.  On  the  matter  of 
Confederate  agents’  efforts  in  Ireland,  see  Charles  P.  Cullop,  Confederate 
Propaganda  in  Europe,  1861-1865  (Coral  Gables,  FL:  University  of 
Miami,  1969),  especially  Chapter  7,  “Combating  Federal  Recruiting  in 
Europe.” 

14.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  to  Winslow,  29  December 
1863,  ORN,  Series  I,  2:  597;  see  also  U.S.  Congress,  Papers  Relating  to 
Foreign  Affairs  Vol.  VII  1864  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  G.P.O.,  1865) 
(hereafter  cited  as  Foreign  Affairs),  8-17,  49-51,  59,  67,  69-73,  82,  99- 
100,  1 14-1 15,  327-328,  431-439,  561,  573-577,  612-616,  729,  764-772, 
and  895-896. 
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them,  so  there  was  no  conceivable  reason  for  his  wanting 
them  on  the  vessel  in  the  first  place,  let  alone  wanting  to 
keep  them  once  they  had  been  discovered.  Recognizing  the 
general  problem  of  Union  recruitment  in  Ireland,  the  efforts 
of  Confederate  agents  to  foment  discord  over  this  issue,  and 
the  diplomatic  difficulties  such  efforts  produced,  Winslow 
insisted  that  the  Kearsarge  was  innocent  of  any  “subter¬ 
fuge.”15 

Crew  members  saw  the  matter  differently.  Charles 
Poole  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  stowaways  were  men  “we 
intend  to  ship  at  sea.”  As  Poole  explained  in  the  following 
day's  diary  entry,  “The  Men  brought  out  yesterday  are  put 
down  as  Stowaways.  The  law  of  England  does  not  allow  us 
to  Ship  men  for  the  Service  in  a  British  Port,  so  we  are 
going  to  take  them  to  a  French  Port  before  Shipping 
them.”16  Coalheaver  William  Wainwright,  in  his  6  Novem¬ 
ber  diary  entry,  wrote,  “I  had  forgot  to  state  that  we  shipped 
a  number  of  new  men  as  we  was  a  little  short  handed.”17 
Marine  Corporal  Austin  Quinby  in  his  7  November  diary 
entry  implicitly  acknowledges  the  matter  of  being  short- 
handed:  “.  .  .  shiped  them  some  in  the  fire  room  and  some 
on  deck  so  that  now  our  complement  of  men  is  full  once 
more.”18  And  Carsten  DeWitt,  in  his  initial  journal  entry  for 
this  period,  casually  mentions  taking  on  the  Irishmen  as  a 
normal  part  of  shipboard  life:  “We  had  Visitors  &  traders  on 
Board.  We  Shipped  18  men  on  board.  Great  quantity  of 
Clothing  were  brought  on  Board,  &  some  good  Substantial 
Pilot  cloth  coats,  which  sold  readily  to  the  men  at  ten  dollers 
each.”19 

Once  the  Irishmen  were  returned  and  put  off  the 
Kearsarge,  her  crew  persisted  in  seeing  the  matter  in  the 
same  light.  Coalheaver  William  Wainwright  referred  in  his 
6  December  diary  entry  to  the  need  for  these  men  as  new 
recruits: 

This  forenoon  the  words  was  passed  for  all  the  men 
that  come  aboard  in  Queenstown  to  lay  aft  on  the 
quarter  deck.  After  they  was  all  aft,  the  Captain  came 
forward  and  told  them  that  he  should  have  to  put 
them  all  ashore  again  in  Queenstown.  The  poor 
fellows  didn’t  like  it,  but  there  was  no  help  for  them. 


15.  Winslow  to  Eastman,  December  7,  1863,  O.R.N.,  Series  I,  2: 
563-564;  Ellicott,  Winslow,  134  (quoting  Winslow’s  public  letter  of 
6  April  1864  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde). 

16.  Poole,  “Journal”  entry  for  6  November  1863. 

17.  William  Wainwright,  U.S.S.  Kearsarge,  G.W.  Blunt  White 
Library,  Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  Mystic,  CT. 

18.  Austin  Quinby,  Cruise  of  the  Kearsarge,  Peabody  Museum  and 
Library,  Salem,  MA. 

19.  DeWitt,  “Journal”  entry,  covering  31  October  through 
4  December  1863. 


I  am  sorry  they  have  got  to  go  as  it  leaves  us  short 
handed  again. 

On  7  December  coalheaver  Charles  Poole  wrote,  “We  now 
found  out  that  we  had  been  ordered  here  by  the  American 
Consul  to  land  the  men  we  carried  out  of  this  Port,  as  the 
English  Government  had  made  a  fuss  about  it.”  On  18 
December  he  added: 

The  English  are  making  a  great  fuss  about  it  and  have 
taken  five  of  them  Prisoners  that  we  shipped  in  that 
place,  and  they  are  discussing  it  at  a  heavy  rate  in  the 
House  of  Parliament.  I  did  not  suppose  that  they 
would  take  notice  of  such  a  small  thing.  We  only 
took  Eighteen  while  Thousands  are  emigrating  every 
year.  England  will  do  anything  to  pick  a  fuss  with 
America. 

Indeed,  as  Poole  indicated,  the  Kearsarge  had  become 
a  matter  of  Parliamentary  discussion.  Yet  after  a  lengthy 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  Lord  Russell  and 
American  Minister  Adams,  and  between  Adams  and  both 
American  Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Gideon  Welles,  British  authorities  appeared  to  accept 
Winslow’s  explanation  and  to  let  the  issue  subside.20  Then, 
in  early  March  1864  the  whole  matter  erupted  again  during 
the  new  session  of  Parliament.  Tory  politicians,  who  were 
aggressively  contending  with  the  Liberal  government  of 
Palmerston,  joined  Southern  sympathizers  in  the  British 
Government  to  attack  the  current  policy  of  British  neutrality 
as  being  too  partial  to  the  Union.  With  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde  as  their  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they 
renewed  the  accusation  that  Captain  Winslow  had  violated 
the  British  Foreign  Enlistments  Act.21 

Clanricarde’s  remarks  in  Parliament  provoked  a  sharp 
response  from  the  American  Captain,  which  duly  appeared 
in  British  papers: 


20.  See  Foreign  Affairs,  passim.,  especially  Earl  Russell  to 
American  Minister  Charles  Francis  Adams,  27  and  30  November  and 
17  December  1863;  Adams  to  Russell,  5,  7,  and  14  December  1863; 
Eastman  to  Adams,  7  December  1863;  Secretary  of  State  Seward  to 
Adams,  27  December  1863  and  5  January  1864;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Welles  to  Seward,  5  January  1 864;  Seward  to  Adams,  6  January  1 864;  and 
Adams  to  Seward,  8  January  1864.  For  an  informed  interpretation  of 
American  and  British  diplomatic  maneuvering  over  the  Kearsarge  and  the 
Irishmen  episode,  see  Sanders,  Consul,  Commander  and  Minister, 
especially  108-1 13. 

21.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  sufficiently  concerned  that  he  sent 
to  Secretary  of  State  Seward  the  full  text  of  the  debate  that  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  printed  in  The  Times  (London)  of  2  March  1863. 
Foreign  Affairs,  247-254. 
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There  are  on  board  the  Kearsarge  some  one  hundred 
and  eighty  persons.  Now,  my  lord  .  .  .  you  will  find 
that  the  Kearsarge  does  not  want  men,  that  she  has 
more  than  her  complement,  and  that  the  frequent 
applications  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  to 
send  American  seamen  to  her  have  all  been  met  by  a 
refusal.  You  will  find  also  that  these  men  (almost  in 
rags)  who  secreted  themselves  at  Queenstown,  were 
far  from  being  such  as  would  be  accepted  for  a  man- 
of-war. 

Pointing  out  that  all  of  the  stowaways’  expenses 
would  have  been  charged  to  him  had  he  not  resorted  to 
signing  the  Irishmen  on  the  books,  Winslow  then  stated,  “It 
is  therefore,  my  lord,  absurd  to  think  that  we  were  in  want 
of  the  miserable  trash  that  were  secreted  in  the  dark  and 
stormy  night  we  went  to  sea.”22 

Such  an  unauthorized  public  communication  aimed  at 
a  foreign  government  official  quickly  drew  stiff  criticism 
from  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Adams  accused  Winslow 
of  “wholly  irregular”  behavior  and  warned  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  captain's  actions  was  the  sort  of  thing  “calculated  to 
endanger  the  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations.”  It  was  thus  necessary,  Adams  said, 
that  as  Minister  in  London  he  officially  report  the  matter  to 
Washington.23 

Captain  Winslow,  however,  was  unrepentant.  “I  have 
had  a  sharp  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister,” 
Winslow  wrote  privately,  adding  that  Adams  “has  sided 
with  the  English  in  everything.”  In  any  case,  Winslow  was 
not  about  to  apologize;  he  quickly  replied  to  Adams, 
insisting  that  his  published  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  while  admittedly  irregular,  was  entirely  proper.  It 
had  given  no  offense,  he  stated,  and  in  fact  it  had  clarified 
the  issue  so  effectively  that  even  English  officers  had  found 
it  “gratifying.”24  So  far  as  Winslow  was  concerned,  then,  the 
matter  had  been  put  to  rest. 

Yet  the  matter  would  not  subside  that  easily.  Winslow, 
himself,  had  just  recently  contributed  even  more  to  the 
truculent  state  of  Anglo-American  diplomatic  relations  by 
deciding  to  move  the  Kearsarge  to  London  where,  on  30 
March,  he  put  her  into  dry  dock  for  machinery  repairs  and 
for  cleaning  the  ship’s  bottom.  Typically,  he  did  so  without 
prior  permission  of  British  naval  authorities,  so  that  here 

22.  Winslow’s  letter  of  6  April  1864,  quoted  in  Ellicott,  Winslow, 
134-136. 

23.  Ibid.,  136-137. 

24.  Winslow  to  Adams,  10  April  1864,  in  Ibid.,  137. 


was  still  another  reason  for  Lord  Russell  to  lodge  his 
complaints  with  American  Minister  Adams.  Understandably 
chagrined,  Adams  once  again  sharply  criticized  Captain 
Winslow,  while  warning  him  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
situation: 

1  am  obliged  to  admit  that  there  has  been  an  omission 
of  courtesy  in  this  respect  which  is  embarrassing. 

There  had  been  also  some  disposition  to  object  to 
your  use  of  the  harbors  on  this  side  as  a  base  of 
hostilities,  which  I  desire  to  mention  for  the  sake  of 
putting  you  on  your  guard  against  giving  causes  of 
offense.  As  I  do  not  understand  his  lordship  as  giving 
the  permission  asked  for,  I  regret  to  be  constrained  to 
request  you  to  proceed  to  sea  without  delay,  whether 
the  repairs  be  completed  or  not.25 

By  this  time  Captain  Winslow  apparently  had  become 
somewhat  of  a  pariah.  Having  thoroughly  exasperated  both 
British  and  American  officials,  he  was,  by  at  least  one 
account,  equally  unpopular  with  his  own  officers.  Perhaps 
the  seemingly  endless  months  of  cruising  with  no  action  or 
reward  was  trying  their  patience  to  the  point  of  open 
resentment  and  frustration  at  a  captain  who  never  seemed  to 
accomplish  anything  and  who  only  seemed  to  get  them  into 
unnecessary  trouble. 

After  Winslow  and  his  officers  visited  the  American 
legation  in  London  on  3 1  March,  Benjamin  Moran,  assistant 
secretary  to  Minister  Adams,  noted  in  his  journal:  “From 
some  expressions  of  [Paymaster]  Smith  after  the  Capt.  left 
I  should  think  his  officers  do  not  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  loyalty.”  Two  days  later,  Moran  visited  the 
Kearsarge  where  he  met  several  other  officers  of  the 
Kearsarge,  including  Lieutenant  Thornton  (“a  small,  dark- 
whiskered  gentleman”).  From  their  long  and  frank  conver¬ 
sations  Moran  came  away  with  the  clear  impression  “that 
much  dissatisfaction  with  Capt.  Winslow  exists  in  the  ship.” 
In  fact,  Moran  added,  “one  of  the  gentlemen  openly  said  he 
was  either  a  traitor  or  an  imbecile  .  .  .  .”  In  any  case,  the 
officers  told  Moran,  “the  ship  needed  no  repairs,  and  there 
was  no  need  to  bring  her  to  London.”26 


25.  O.R.N.,  Series  I,  3:  7-9;  Foreign  Affairs,  577-579;  Ellicott, 
Winslow,  158-67. 

26.  Benjamin  Moran,  The  Journal  .  .  .  ;  1857-1865,  Sarah  A. 
Wallace  and  Frances  E.  Gillespie,  eds.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1949),  2:  1279-80. 
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Perhaps  it  was  this  unauthorized  and  peremptory 
action  of  Winslow,  in  taking  his  warship  into  the  London 
docks,  that  prompted  Lord  Russell  to  renew  his  accusations 
that  the  Kearsarge  had  recruited  Irishmen  illegally  and  that 
Winslow's  official  explanation  would  not  suffice.  Still 
rejecting  the  explanations  provided  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Russell  now  indirectly  suggested  dismissal  of  both 
Lieutenant  Thornton,  as  the  officer  mostly  directly  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  stowaways’  illegal  presence,  and  a  petty  officer 
who  may  have  encouraged  the  Irishmen  in  the  first  place. 
As  Russell  put  it,  these  two  American  officers  “appear 
clearly  to  have  violated  the  municipal  law  of  this  country” 
—a  law  that  they  were  obligated  to  know  and  respect. 
Accordingly,  Minister  Adams  had  to  reply  by  stating  that 
while  some  petty  officer  might  have  connived  at  getting  the 
Irishmen  on  board  the  Kearsarge,  Thornton  probably  was 
not  to  be  blamed;  although,  he  added,  if  Her  Majesty’s 
government  wanted  to  pursue  the  matter  to  the  point  of 
punishing  any  offender,  then  Adams  was  prepared  to 
convey  that  message  to  his  own  government.27  To  Adams’ 
undoubted  relief,  Lord  Russell  chose  not  to  pursue  the 
matter  further. 

Fortunately  for  Winslow  and  his  officers,  the  course 
of  the  war  in  America  now  became  increasingly  more 
favorable  for  the  Union,  and  such  developments  corre¬ 
spondingly  lessened  the  significance  or  diplomatic  useful¬ 
ness  of  that  early-November  1863  episode  of  the  Irish 
stowaways.  The  Kearsarge,  now  repaired  and  fit  for  sea, 
continued  her  uneventful  cruising  in  the  English  Channel 
for  several  months  more.  Then,  towards  mid-June,  word 
came  that  the  Confederate  raider  Alabama  had  put  into 
Cherbourg  for  repairs.  Captain  Winslow  quickly  seized  his 
opportunity;  the  Kearsarge,  at  long  last,  had  the  chance  to 
meet  an  enemy  at  sea— and  the  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

In  assessing  this  episode  of  the  Kearsarge  and  the 
stowaways  from  the  perspective  of  130  years,  one  still  may 
argue  over  the  question  of  who  was  responsible  for  the 

27.  Foreign  Affairs,  Russell  to  Adams,  3 1  March,  4,  9  April  1864 
(two  communications);  Adams  to  Russell,  31  March,  2,  1 1  April  1864.  On 
5  April  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  among  others,  again  raised  questions 
in  Parliament  about  the  Kearsarge  ;Eai\  Russell  explained  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  position  taken  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  the 
United  States  Government,  and  “the  subject  then  dropped.”  The  Times 
(London),  6  April  1864. 

Winslow  had  long  been  convinced  that  his  steamship,  if  not  her 
captain  as  well,  had  been  singled  out  for  official  harassment  by  British 
authorities  over  both  the  affair  of  the  Irishmen  and  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Kearsarge  along  the  British  coasts.  “The  English  all  hate  this  ship,” 
he  wrote  home,  adding  that  “they  took  hold  of  this  act  to  try  to  make 
something  out  of  it."  With  considerable  justification,  Winslow  also 
complained  that  “this  thing  has  cost  me  more  writing  than  would  fill  a 
quire  of  paper.”  Ellicott,  Winslow,  142  and  149. 


Irishmen’s  presence  on  the  Union  warship,  and  what  is  the 
most  likely  explanation  of  their  presence.  Had  the 
Kearsarge  and  her  officers  been  the  victim  of  a  successful 
Confederate  plot  to  embarrass  the  Union  cause  to  the  extent 
of  creating  a  major  diplomatic  incident  that  would  embar¬ 
rass  and  discredit  the  Union — or  even  lead  to  a  serious 
rupture  in  official  Anglo-American  relations?28  Does  the 
official  account  of  Winslow  and  Thornton  hold  up,  either  in 
its  accuracy  or  in  being  satisfactorily  complete?  Or  is  it  an 
attempt  to  cover  up  a  serious,  if  brief,  error  of  judgement 
that  brought  about  results  that  for  Winslow  and  Thornton 
were  as  distressing  as  they  were  unexpected?  Was  Thornton 
really  to  blame  for  encouraging  the  Irishmen,  whether  or  not 
he  was  actually  attempting  to  fill  out  his  vessel’s  comple¬ 
ment?  Was  he  deliberately  recruiting  these  men,  or  at  least 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  their  continued  presence  on  board  the 
Kearsarge ? 

Do  the  unofficial,  private  perceptions  of  individual 
crewmen  in  this  instance  provide  a  more  reliable  historical 
source  than  that  presented  published  official  documents? 
Does  that,  in  turn,  say  something  of  significance  about  how 
complete,  let  alone  how  objective,  is  the  history  that 
depends  essentially  on  official  records?  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
“truth”  of  this  episode  depends  not  only  on  one’s  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  accuracy,  completeness,  and  reliability  of 
available  sources  but  also  on  one's  understanding  of  human 
motivation  on  both  individual  and  organizational  levels. 

And  then  there  are  the  uncontrollable,  unpredictable 
elements  that  so  often  play  a  fortuitous  part  in  human  affairs 
and  help  to  shape  their  course — and  thus  become  a  part  of 
history.  After  all,  would  the  Irishmen  have  remained 
undetected  on  the  Kearsarge  when  she  departed 
Queenstown  Harbor  had  it  not  been  a  dark  and  stormy 
night? 

28.  This  issue,  especially  as  it  involved  the  Kearsarge,  is  discussed 
by  Charles  P.  Cullop  in  Confederate  Propaganda  in  Europe,  1861-1865, 
Chapter  7,  Combating  Federal  Recruiting  in  Europe,”  and  in  his  article, 
“An  Unequal  Duel:  Union  Recruiting  in  Ireland,  1863-1864,”  Civil  War 
History  13  (June,  1967):  101-113,  particularly  108-109. 
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The  Captain  as  Healer: 

Medical  Care  on  Merchantmen  and  Whalers,  1790-1865 

Eleanora  C.  Gordon 


Sick  or  injured  sailors  on  American  merchantmen  and 
whalers  depended  upon  their  captains  for  medical  care, 
as  their  ships  carried  no  medical  officer.1  Equipped  only 
with  a  medicine  chest  with  directions,  as  required  by  law, 
and  perhaps  some  medical  handbooks  published  specifically 
for  use  at  sea,  a  captain  was  expected  to  maintain  the  well¬ 
being  of  his  crew,  cure  or  mitigate  their  illnesses,  and  repair 
their  injuries.  The  same  applied  to  passengers,  who  might 
include  his  wife  and  children. 

This  study  examines  the  provision  of  medical  care 
aboard  merchantmen  and  whalers  as  recorded  in  personal 
logs,  narratives,  and  reminiscences  of  the  participants  of 
voyages.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  captain  without  formal 
medical  training  would  provide  inadequate  medical  care, 
but  from  these  sources  we  learn  that  many  captains  were  in 
fact  skilled  and  experienced  healers,  and  that  sailors  may 
have  received  better  care  from  a  competent  and  caring 
captain  and  his  officers  than  they  would  have  obtained  from 
a  trained  medical  officer  on  board. 

The  manuscript  sources  for  this  study  consist  of  sixty- 
nine  personal  logs  and  journals  written  between  1790  and 
1865.  Fifty-six  were  records  of  whaling  voyages  and 
thirteen  originated  on  merchant  ventures.2  The  authors 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  for  their  invaluable  help  in 
locating  and  sharing  the  source  materials  used  for  this  article:  John  Koza, 
Stephen  Phillips  Library  of  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum;  Paul  O’Pecko 
and  Susan  Filupeit,  G.W.  Blunt  White  Library  of  Mystic  Seaport;  Sarah 
Reilly,  Kendall  Whaling  Museum;  Kathryn  Braig,  Library  of  the 
Mariner’s  Museum  at  Newport  News;  Betsy  Tyler  and  Jacqueline  Haring, 
Nantucket  Historical  Association;  Kevin  Crawford  and  Tracy  Byrd, 
Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  Phil  Wienerskirk, 
Providence  Public  Library;  and  Ann  Wilcox  and  staff,  Philadelphia 
Maritime  Museum.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Barbara  Kreutz  and  J.  Worth 
Estes  for  their  valuable  advice  and  encouragement 

1.  In  rare  instances,  young  practitioners  who  had  just  finished 
training  might  embark  on  a  merchant  voyage  to  get  experience  before 
settling  into  practice.  James  H.  Bartram  of  Philadelphia,  grandson  of  John 
Bartram  the  naturalist,  sailed  on  a  merchant  ship  in  1804.  See  James 
Bartram,  Remarks  and  Observations  on  a  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Batavia,  Madras,  Calcutta  &  C  &  CAD.  1804  &  1805 
(Philadelphia:  The  Bartram  Association,  1991). 

2.  Forty-eight  other  journals  and  personal  logs  examined  include 

no  details  concerning  health. 


include  captains,  officers,  a  few  whaling  wives,  junior 
officers  (who  wrote  many  of  the  anonymous  diaries),  and 
one  child  who  kept  a  diary  of  the  homeward  journey  on  her 
father’s  whale  ship.3  Seamen  wrote  comparatively  few 
journals,  but  those  included  in  this  study  contain  valuable 
material  and  a  different  perspective.  In  addition  to  the 
manuscript  sources,  fourteen  printed  and  edited  narratives 
of  whaling  or  merchant  voyages  contain  remarks  about 
medical  problems.  Three  retrospective  accounts  of  careers 
spent  at  sea  also  provide  insights  into  the  practice  of  marine 
medical  care  at  sea  from  the  perspective  of  both  recipient 
and  provider. 

It  was  not  unrealistic  in  nineteenth  century  America 
for  a  layman  to  assume  the  role  of  healer.  Medical  care  for 
many  was  provided  by  experienced  heads  of  households, 
learned  neighbors  with  an  aptitude  for  healing,  and  skilled 
paraprofessionals  such  as  midwives.  Unlike  their  land-based 
counterparts,  however,  captains  functioned  as  healers  ex 
officio ,  not  because  of  training  or  aptitude.  Moreover,  the 
procedures  they  needed  to  master  were  far  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  those  routinely  performed  by  lay  healers  on 
shore. 

The  captain  was  expected  to  perform  as  physician, 
surgeon,  urologist,  dentist,  apothecary,  midwife,  and 
around-the-clock  nurse.  He  would  need  to  know  how  to 
administer  appropriate  medication  orally,  rectally,  or 
through  the  urethra,  apply  blisters,  ointments,  and  poultices, 
bleed,  lance  abscesses,  pull  teeth,  set  fractures,  reduce 
dislocations,  ligate  bleeding  arteries,  suture  wounds, 
amputate  a  limb,  pass  a  catheter,  and  even  deliver  a  baby. 

Varied  and  polyglot  crews  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
captain’s  medical  constituency.  The  ship’s  complement 
might  include  healthy,  rugged  young  men,  old  seamen  with 
long-standing  chronic  conditions,  men  disabled  by  drink 
and  lechery  ashore,  natives  from  the  South  Pacific,  and  a 
young  college  gentleman  or  two  undertaking  a  merchant  or 
whaling  voyage  for  reasons  of  health  or  adventure.  In 

3.  Asenath  P.  Taber,  “Journal,  bark  Alice  Frazier  of  New  Bedford,” 
1854-1855,  Mariner’s  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia  (hereafter  cited 
as  MM). 
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addition,  a  ship  might  carry  a  few  passengers.  Missionaries 
posted  to  the  South  Pacific  often  used  whalers  as  a  means  of 
transport.  Masters’  wives  and  children  frequently  went  to 
sea  after  1 840.4  Although  not  as  vulnerable  to  serious  injury 
as  the  crewmen,  they  were  just  as  susceptible  to  illness. 

All  ships  carried  a  medicine  chest  as  mandated  by  a 
law  enacted  in  1790:  “every  vessel ...  is  required  to  have  a 
chest  of  medicines,  put  up  by  an  apothecary  of  known 
reputation,  and  accompanied  by  directions  for  administering 
the  same.  The  chest  must  also  be  examined  at  least  once  a 
year  and  supplied  with  fresh  medicine.”5  The  law,  however, 
was  vague  about  quantity  and  quality  of  the  medicines  and 
equipment  to  be  included.  The  exact  contents  of  the  chest 
were  determined  by  negotiations  between  owners  or  then- 
agents  and  the  apothecaries,  and  supplies  were  not  always 
adequate  or  appropriate.  Moreover,  the  required  annual 
inspection  did  not  ensure  quality  control,  for  the  law  did  not 
define  who  was  to  perform  it.  Muller,  in  her  thorough 
overview  of  medical  care  at  sea,  points  out  that  other 
nations  were  not  so  lax.  A  late  seventeenth  century  law  in 
France,  for  example,  stipulated  that  the  apothecary  who  had 
supplied  the  chest  could  not  inspect  it.6 

The  contents  of  these  chests  reflected  the  medical 
practice  of  the  time.  Well  into  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  theoretical  basis  for  therapy  was  still 
derived  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  humors.  Illness  was 
not  considered  a  specific  disease,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
symptoms  brought  on  by  an  imbalance  of  the  systems  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  Alleged  causes  of  the  imbalance  could  be 
the  climate,  the  patient’s  immediate  environment,  unhealthy 
habits,  heredity,  or  a  weak  constitution.  A  practitioner 
would  therefore  analyze  the  symptoms  and  direct  treatment 
toward  restoring  equilibrium  and  stabilizing  the  system  by 
whatever  route  seemed  the  most  efficacious.  Blood-letting, 
by  phlebotomy,  cupping,  or  by  the  use  of  leeches,  was  the 
treatment  of  choice  for  an  excess  of  blood,  always  consid¬ 
ered  present  in  fevers,  as  well  as  inflammations,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  or  unconsciousness.7  Fevers,  traditionally  consid¬ 
ered  unhealthy,  could  also  be  extinguished  by  the  opening 
of  pores  brought  on  by  a  sweat  produced  by  diaphoretics  or 

4.  See  Joan  Druett,  ed..  She  was  a  Sister  Sailor:  The  Whaling 
Journals  of  Mary  Brewster  (Mystic:  Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  1992) 
for  a  thorough  overview  of  the  lives  of  whaling  wives.  See  also  Stanton 
Gardner,  ed..  The  Captain 's  Best  Mate:  The  Journal  of  Mary  Chipman 
Lawrence  on  the  Whaler  Addison,  1856-1860  (Providence:  Brown 
University  Press,  1966)  for  insights  into  the  life  of  a  child  on  board  a 
whaler. 

5.  Act  1790,  ch.56,  sec.8;  Act  1805,  ch.88,  sec.l. 

6.  Irmgard  MUller,  Untersuchingen  zur  Arzneimittelversorgung  an 
Bord  vom  Beginn  des  Entdeckungsreisen  bis  zur  Einfuhrung  der 
Dampschiffahrt  (Ph.D.  diss,  University  of  DUsseldorf,  1969),  342,  414. 

7.  Cupping  was  a  method  of  bleeding  the  patient  by  applying  a 
heated  cup  over  a  scarified  area. 


through  exudation  of  fluids  by  means  of  the  application  of 
a  blister.8  Cathartics,  such  as  salts,  and  emetics,  such  as 
ipecac,  eliminated  the  noxious  material  which  might  have 
caused  the  illness.  Opiates  dulled  pain,  calmed  restlessness, 
and  soothed  the  bowel.  Potentially  toxic  mercurial  com¬ 
pounds,  such  as  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
chloride)  were  used  as  cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphoretics, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  variety  of  conditions  as  well  as  for 
syphilis.  Peruvian  bark,  later  refined  to  quinine,  was  a  tonic 
used  in  fevers,  especially  “intermittent  fever”  or  malaria.9 
Medication  by  whatever  route  was  supposed  to  produce  a 
demonstrable  effect  to  show  that  harmony  was  being 
restored  in  the  body.  Thus  violent  and  repeated  vomiting, 
purging,  and  profuse  sweating,  caused  by  powerful  drugs, 
were  considered  curative  by  the  medical  practitioners. 

In  addition  to  medications,  a  properly  stocked  medi¬ 
cine  chest  would  contain  mortar  and  pestle,  scales,  mea¬ 
sures,  and  bandages.  Instruments  usually  supplied  included 
lancets,  curved  needles,  catheters,  bougies,  penile  syringes, 
a  clyster  pipe  and  bag  for  rectal  administration,  and  some¬ 
times  a  probang  and  a  tooth  key.10  Several  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  267. 

The  required  instructions  furnished  with  the  medicine 
chests  usually  consisted  simply  of  lists  of  numbered  bottles 
with  general  (and  often  vague)  directions  for  their  use.  For 
example,  Jonathan  Webb,  an  apothecary  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  recommends:  “No.  6  Castor  Oil.  This  is  very 
useful  in  Dysentery,  Bilious  fevers,  and  in  the  Cholic — 
Dose — one  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  morning  and  evening,  or 
as  occasion  may  require.”11  Directions  written  by  S.  Tomp¬ 
kins  &  Brother  describe  the  uses  of  No.  1  Emetics:  “These 
will  be  found  useful  at  the  Commencement  of  Fevers,  in 
Jaundice,  and  in  most  cases  where  there  is  a  foulness  in  the 
stomach,  indicated  by  nausea,  loss  of  appetite  &  c.  One 
powder  may  be  dissolved  in  six  table  spoonfuls  of  warm 


8.  A  blistering  plaster  consisted  of  an  irritant  such  as  cantharides 
(powdered  “Spanish  flies”)  spread  on  a  piece  of  leather  and  applied  to  the 
skin  usually  for  twelve  or  more  hours. 

9.  For  a  description  of  pharmacologic  materials  used  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  see  J.  Worth  Estes,'  Dictionary  of 
Protopharmacology  (Canton,  Massachusetts:  Science  History 
Publications/USA,  1990).  See  also  Charles  E.  Rosenberg,  “The 
Therapeutic  Revolution:  Medicine,  Meaning,  and  Social  Change  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America,”  Perspectives  in  Biology  and  Medicine  20, 
(1977):  485-504  for  an  overview  of  therapeutic  principles. 

10.  A  bougie  is  a  slender  flexible  instrument  used  to  dilate  a 
constricted  passage.  Stricture  of  the  urethra  from  venereal  disease  was  a 
common  problem.  A  probang  is  a  long  flexible  rod  with  a  tuft  at  one  end 
for  applying  medications  or  removing  solid  objects  from  the  pharynx  or 
esophagus. 

11.  Jonathan  Webb,  Medicine  Chests  with  Particular  Directions 
(Salem:  W.  Palfrey  Jr.,  1820),  4. 
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Instruments  typically  carried  in  a  medicine  chest  for  use  at  sea  c.  1850.  Left,  top  to  bottom:  fabric  and  ivory  catheter,  bleeding  lancet, 
catheter-bougie,  horsehair  probang.  Right,  tooth  key.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Mutter  Museum,  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia! 


water,  of  which  three  may  be  taken  . . .  .”12  A  few  pamphlets 
add  brief  descriptions  for  the  treatment  of  specific  condi¬ 
tions. 

Experienced  physicians,  practitioners,  and  some 
apothecaries  who  treated  sailors  afloat  and  ashore  believed 
that  these  simplistic  directions  were  inadequate.  Supplemen¬ 
tal  texts,  therefore,  began  to  appear,  available  at  apothecary 
shops  which  sold  chests,  and  in  marine  stationery  stores. 
These  handbooks  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  including 
diagnosis  and  management  of  diseases  likely  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  by  seamen  in  various  climates.  Although  the  authors 
made  some  allowance  for  a  shipmaster’s  lack  of  formal 
medical  training,  the  directions  in  these  texts  were  more 
complicated  and  the  recommended  treatment  far  more 
aggressive  than  in  the  pamphlets  supplied  with  the  chests. 
The  manuals  also  include  essays  on  prevention  of  disease  by 
cleanliness,  proper  clothing,  and  sound  nutrition,  drawn 
from  the  works  of  James  Lind  and  other  naval  reformers. 
Although  these  marine  medical  handbooks,  such  as  Sailor ’s 

12.  S.  Tompkins  &  Brother,  Concise  Directions  for  Knowing  and 
Treating  the  Diseases  and  Assidents  Incident  to  Seamen  (New  Bedford: 
Benjamin  Lindsey,  1845),  3. 


Physician  by  Usher  Parsons,  Danforth  P.  Wight’s  Seaman ’s 
Medical  Guide ,  and  James  Folsom’s  The  Manner ’s  Medical 
Guide,  resembled  popular  self-help  medical  guides  for  use 
in  the  home,  they  addressed  the  specific  problems  of 
seamen.13 

Poor  working  conditions  on  both  merchantmen  and 
whalers  exacerbated  chronic  conditions  and  lowered 
resistance  to  disease.  Merchant  ships  had  shorter  voyages, 
cleaner  ships,  and  better  pay,  but  the  demand  for  speed  led 
to  constant  stress  and  fatigue.  Whalers  carried  more  men  on 


13.  Usher  Parsons,  Sailor’s  Physician,  Exhibiting  the  Symptoms, 
Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  Incident  to  Seamen  and  Passengers  in 
Merchant  Vessels  (Cambridge:  Hilliard  &  Metcalf,  1820);  Danforth 
Phipps  Wight,  Seaman 's  Medical  Guide,  Containing  the  Symptoms, 
Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  Directions  in  Dislocations  and 
Fractures:  With  Advice  on  the  Preservation  of  Health  in  Hot  Climates 
(Boston:  Russell,  Odiome  and  Metcalf  1834);  James  Folsom,  The 
Mariner’s  Medical  Guide,  3rd  ed.,  (Boston:  by  the  author,  1864).  See 
Eleanora  C.  Gordon,  “Sailors’  Physicians:  Medical  Guides  for  Merchant 
Ships  and  Whalers,  1 774- 1 864,”  Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
Allied  Sciences  48  (1993):  139-156,  for  an  analysis  of  the  scope  and 
contents  of  medical  handbooks  written  for  lay  use  at  sea. 
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much  longer  voyages,  characterized  by  lengthy  periods  of 
inactivity  and  bursts  of  violent,  dangerous  labor.  In  spite  of 
their  differences,  the  health  problems  were  similar  on  both 
types  of  ships.14 

The  sources  reveal  that  the  illnesses  which  required 
the  captain’s  attention  were  many  and  varied.  Some  refer¬ 
ences  are  short  and  general:  “three  men  out  sick.”  Others  are 
detailed  records  of  the  progression  of  serious  medical 
problems.  Many  illnesses  cannot  be  precisely  identified 
today.  We  read  accounts  of  such  sicknesses  as  liver  com¬ 
plaint,  bilious  complaint,  lung  fever,  violent  flux,  Batavia 
fever,  Madagascar  fever,  and  Maui  fever.  Some  illnesses, 
however,  were  obvious,  easily  recognized  conditions  such 
as  scurvy,  smallpox,  epilepsy,  and  venereal  disease. 

Crews  of  both  whalers  and  merchantmen  sought  help 
for  such  typical  complaints  as  fevers,  sore  eyes,  piles,  boils, 
abscesses,  toothache,  sore  throats,  diarrhea,  constipation  and 
colds.  More  serious  conditions  noted  in  the  records  include 
dropsy,  heart  disease,  and  chronic  leg  ulcers.  Portuguese 
sailors  from  the  Azores,  and  natives,  called  “Kanakas,” 
from  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  taken  on  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  deaths,  discharges,  or  desertion,  proved  espe¬ 
cially  vulnerable  to  consumption.  Drunkenness  and  venereal 
disease  were  common  complaints  at  embarkation  or  after 
shore  leave.  The  latter  was  a  troublesome  and  unwelcome 
cause  of  physical  disability. 

The  standard  diet  at  sea  of  salt  meat,  bread,  rice, 
beans,  and  duff  predisposed  the  men  to  vitamin  deficiencies. 
An  outbreak  of  night  blindness,  or  as  the  sailors  called  it, 
“moon  blindness,”  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  A, 
appears  in  one  narrative.15  Although  most  ships  carried 
basic  antiscorbutics  such  as  potatoes  and  onions,  and  many 
captains  made  efforts  to  obtain  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  transit,  scurvy  was  an  ever  present  threat.  Seven  of  the 
logs  contain  references  to  the  disease.  The  severity  ranged 
from  a  “taint”  to  a  full  blown  outbreak  and  one  fatality. 
Sometimes,  supplies  did  not  last  through  a  long  voyage. 
Sometimes  they  were  simply  inadequate. 

John  Hoskins,  supercargo  of  the  trading  brig  Colum¬ 
bia,  ascribes  the  severe  outbreak  of  scurvy  among  the  crew 
to  the  scanty  supply  and  improper  use  of  antiscorbutics,  the 
lack  of  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  master’s  “imprudent 
. .  .  attempt  to  cross  such  a  large  ocean  without  stopping.”16 

14.  See  Margaret  S.  Creighton,  Dogwatch  &  Liberty  Days:  Seafaring 
Life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Salem:  The  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem, 
1982)  for  an  excellent  summary  of  working  conditions  on  merchantmen 
and  whalers  drawn  from  mariners’  personal  logs,  journals,  and  diaries. 

15.  William  B.  Whitecar,  Jr.,  Four  Years  aboard  the  Whaleship 
(Philadelphia:  J.B.  Lippincott,  1866),  357-358. 

16.  John  Hoskins,  “Narrative,”  in  Voyages  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  1787-1790  and  1790-1793,  ed.  Frederic  W.  Howay 
(Boston:  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1940),  183. 


Captain  Robert  Gray  had  been  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
Northwest  coast  to  obtain  otter  furs  for  the  China  trade.  In 
spite  of  scurvy  and  unfriendly  natives,  Gray  discovered  the 
river  which  bears  his  ship’s  name.  Ships  on  cruises  to  the 
Arctic  whaling  grounds  in  the  Bering  Sea  were  at  particular 
risk  for  scurvy. 

Although  scurvy  was  usually  a  disease  of  common 
sailors,  officers  were  also  vulnerable  if  they  did  not  have 
access  to  antiscorbutics.  Joseph  Hersey  writes  a  graphic 
description  of  the  classic  signs  of  the  disease  as  it  affected 
the  second  mate  of  the  schooner  Esquimaux: 

The  first  symptoms  of  his  malady  were  as  following: 
Fullnesses  in  the  legs  about  the  vicinity  of  the  knee 
joints  which  soon  began  to  turn  yellow,  and  so  kept 
growing  darker  until  they  became  nearly  purple.  The 
left  leg  Commenced  first  by  [being]  somewhat  dilated 
and  drawn  up  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the 
Ankles.  His  gums  became  livid  and  smelly,  his  teeth 
loose  and  his  breath  was  so  offensive  that  the  taste 
was  very  disagreeable.  His  appetite  remains  nearly  the 
same  though  his  spirits  at  times  somewhat  de¬ 
pressed.17 

Captain  Ephraim  Cook  rowed  a  boat  over  to  the  brig 
Phoenix  nearby  to  get  a  tub  of  potatoes  for  the  sick  officer. 

Seamen  brought  contagious  illnesses  aboard  ship 
either  at  embarkation  or  after  shore  visits  for  replenishing 
supplies,  wooding  and  watering,  or  recreation.  They  could 
be  merely  troublesome,  as  in  the  case  of  measles  or  mild 
dysentery,  or  devastating  when  the  illness  was  smallpox, 
cholera,  or  malaria. 

The  records  mention  three  outbreaks  of  smallpox.  One 
took  place  among  ships  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Louis 

A 

on  the  lies  de  France  (Mauritius).  According  to  Silvanus 
Crosby,  a  seaman  in  board  the  whale  ship  Asia  in  1792,  the 
captain  had  a  doctor  come  on  board  who  “nockolated”  the 
susceptible  men  of  the  crew  to  prevent  the  disease  taking 
hold.  Asia  stayed  in  the  harbor  until  the  men  had  recovered 
from  the  mild  form  of  the  disease  produced  by  inoculation.18 

17.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  schooner  Esquimaux  of  Provincetown,” 
1843-1844,  entries  for  17  and  28  July  1843,  by  permission  ofThe  Kendall 
Whaling  Museum,  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  USA  (hereafter  cited  as 
KWM). 

18.  Silvanus  Crosby,  “Journal,  ship^s/a  of  Nantucket,”  1791-1794, 
entry  for  6  October  1792,  Manuscript  Collection,  G.W.  Blunt  White 
Library,  Mystic  Seaport,  Mystic,  Connecticut  (hereafter  cited  as 
GWBWL).  Inoculation  for  smallpox  had  been  used  since  the  early 
eighteenth  century  as  a  defense  against  the  disease.  A  small  amount  of 
material  from  an  individual  with  a  mild  case  was  injected  into  the  skin  of 
a  susceptible  person.  The  ensuing  illness  would  be  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox  which  would  confer  a  lifelong  immunity.  Vaccination  with 
Jenner  s  cowpox  vaccine  would  confer  a  temporary  immunity  but  would 
not  cause  illness  or  the  need  for  quarantining  the  recipient.  However, 
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John  Bolles,  master  of  the  whaler  Candace,  brought  small¬ 
pox  back  with  him  after  a  recruiting  visit  to  Fayal  in  the 
Azores  in  1845.  Mr.  Smith,  the  mate,  sat  up  with  him, 
nursed  him,  prayed  for  him,  and  did  all  he  could  for  him 
during  the  course  of  his  illness.  “I  try  to  do  my  best  for  him, 
which  is  but  poorly.”  Four  days  later  he  wrote  that  the 
captain  was  about  the  same,  “but  I  think  he  is  doing  well  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  Medical  Book.”  Eight  other 
men  were  down  with  the  disease  but  all  survived.  In  spite  of 
six  weeks  at  anchor  in  quarantine  off  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Candace  went  on  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage.19  A  simi¬ 
larly  benign  outbreak  of  smallpox  occurred  on  board  the 
whaler  Gold  Hunter.  Ten  men  developed  smallpox  after  a 
stop  at  Tristan  de  Cunha.  The  anonymous  writer  of  the  log 
gives  no  details  about  the  severity  of  the  illness  or  the 
treatment,  but  there  were  no  deaths.20 

Some  of  the  epidemics  noted  in  the  journals  did  claim 
lives.  A  fever  off  Zanzibar  killed  eleven  men  aboard  the 
whaleship  Bogota.  “Asiatic”  cholera,  endemic  in  the  East 
Indies,  killed  four  of  twelve  men  affected  on  the  whaler 
Brewster  off  the  coast  of  Java.21  Intermittent  fever,  or  ague, 
was  a  threat  to  mariners  calling  at  ports  where  malaria  was 
endemic.  Two  men  died  of  it  on  Captain  Benjamin  Mor¬ 
rell’s  trading  vessel  Antarctic  after  a  stop  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.22 

In  the  account  of  sixteen  merchant  voyages,  nine  men 
died  of  illness.  The  records  of  sixty-three  whaling  voyages 
contain  notations  of  the  deaths  of  thirty-seven  participants 
from  chronic  conditions  or  illnesses.  Although  the  figures 
are  not  statistically  valid  in  that  the  sample  is  small  and  the 

preservation  of  a  potent  vaccine  on  a  long  trip  was  a  problem,  and  many 
preparations  may  have  been  ineffective. 

19.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  Candace  of  New  London,”  1845- 
1847,  entries  for  5-9  July,  12  July,  9  August-21  September  1845,  KWM. 
She  returned  to  New  London  with  100  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  2,100  barrels 
of  whale  oil,  23,000  pounds  of  whalebone  in  addition  to  the  21,135 
pounds  she  had  already  sent  home.  Alexander  Starbuck,  History  of  the 
American  Whale  Fishery  (Waltham,  Massachusetts:  by  the  author,  1878; 
reprint  ed.  Secaucus,  New  Jersey:  Castle,  1989),  431. 

20.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  Gold  Hunter  of  Fall  River,”  1846- 
1849,  entries  for  18  April- 15  May  1847,  KWM. 

21.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  brig  Bogota  of  New  Bedford,”  1843, 
entries  for  5  May-2  June  1843;  Marshall  Keith,  “Journal,  bark  Brewster 
of  New  Bedford,”  1863-1865,  entries  for  17-23  August  1865,  Nicholson 
Whaling  Collection,  Special  Collections  Department,  Providence  Public 
Library,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (hereafter  cited  as  NWC).  Asiatic 
cholera  was  the  term  given  to  epidemic  cholera  to  distinguish  it  from 
cholera  morbus,  an  illness  of  nonspecific  origin  marked  by  severe 
vomiting  and  dysentery. 

22.  Benjamin  Morrell,  Jr.,  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  (New  York, 

J.  &  J.  Harper,  1832;  reprint  ed.  Upper  Saddle  River,  New  Jersey:  The 
Gregg  Press,  1970),  343-351;  Abby  Jane  Morrell,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
(New  York,  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1833;  reprint  ed.  Upper  Saddle  River,  New 
Jersey:  The  Gregg  Press,  1970),  25-29. 


make-up  of  the  ship’s  company  often  changed  during  the 
course  of  a  voyage,  the  accounts  do  reflect  the  types  of 
illness  which  could  be  mortal.  Officers  or  men  succumbed 
to  chest  pains,  heart  disease,  venereal  disease,  fever,  dropsy, 
acute  inflammatory  rheumatism,  bilious  fever,  and  a  few 
vague,  poorly  defined  illness.  Others  died  from  specific 
ailments  such  as  cholera,  intermittent  fever,  and  ague,  or 
dysentery.  One  sailor  died  of  an  “inflammation  of  the 
brain,”  a  complication  of  a  long  standing  discharge  from  his 
ear  which  probably  led  to  mastoiditis  a  condition  all  too 
common  in  the  pre-antibiotic  era.23  Three  men  died  of 
consumption. 

The  injuries  needing  emergency  care  were  those  to  be 
expected  at  sea.  Common  accidents  included  falls  from  aloft 
either  onto  the  deck  or  overboard.  Three  of  the  fourteen 
men  who  fell  onto  the  deck  died.  Although  such  falls 
usually  resulted  in  serious  head  injures  and  fractures,  some 
men  were  lucky.  A  sailor  on  the  whaleship  George  and 
Susan  fell  into  the  rigging  before  striking  the  deck  and  “hurt 
his  head  some,  but  not  very  bad.”24  On  the  other  hand, 
Ledyard  Farnsworth  on  the  bark  Emerald  fell  sixty  feet  onto 
the  deck  while  clewing  down  the  foretopsail  in  a  gale. 
Although  he  bounced  off  the  rigging,  he  suffered  a  severe 
head  injury.  He  remained  unconscious  for  six  days  but 
recovered  under  the  dedicated  care  of  his  captain  and  chief 
mate.25 

Falls  from  aloft  into  the  sea  were  more  likely  to  result 
in  death.  Nine  of  eighteen  men  who  fell  into  the  ocean  could 
not  be  rescued.  The  chances  of  rescue,  of  course,  were 
much  greater  in  a  calm  sea  during  daylight  hours. 

Loose  objects  falling  from  aloft  also  caused  injury.  A 
runner  block  from  the  fore  topgallant  mast  hit  a  sailor  on  the 
head.  It  knocked  him  senseless  and  produced  a  one  inch 
gash.  The  writer  notes  that  he  was  carried  off,  the  wound 
washed,  the  hair  shaved  off,  balsam  applied,  and  adhesive 
plaster  placed  on  the  wound.  The  sailor  was  back  on  duty  in 
an  hour.26 

Captains  also  had  to  deal  with  severe  wounds  from 
accidentally  inflicted  cuts,  from  fighting  among  the  crew, 
assaults  on  officers,  or  from  chopping  wood  ashore.  Two 


23.  John  M.  Young,  “Journal,  ship  Sophia  Thornton  of  New 
Bedford,”  1851-1855,  entry  for  8  March  1852,  NWC. 

24.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  George  and  Susan  of  New  Bedford,” 
1827-1929,  entry  for  13  August  1827,  MM. 

25.  William  Henry  Nichols,  A  Journal  of  a  Whaling  Voyage  to  the 
South  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  On  Board  the  Barque  Emerald 
of  Salem  Joseph  Dexter  Master  1838,  ed.  Henry  C.  Nichols  (Salem: 
Naumkeag  Publications,  1973),  36-37. 

26.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  Gratitude  of  New  Bedford,”  1841- 
1845,  entry  for  15  November  1841,  KWM. 
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men  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  one  burned  himself  badly 
while  firing  a  salute.27 

Ships  sometimes  encountered  hostile  natives  while 
searching  for  water  and  fresh  provisions  on  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Benjamin  Morrell’s  reminiscences  recount  his 
horrifying  experience  on  one  such  island  where  he  had 
anchored  to  gather  and  process  beches  de  mer  for  the  China 
trade.  He  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  slaughter  of 
thirteen  members  of  his  crew  and  the  wounding  of  five 
others.  He  then  describes  his  horror  at  witnessing  through  a 
telescope  the  natives  devour  the  bodies  of  his  slain  com¬ 
rades.28 

Whalemen  were  also  at  risk  for  accidents  and  injuries 
associated  with  the  specific  hazards  of  the  chase  of  a  whale. 
As  expected,  there  are  reports  of  stove  boats,  capsizing, 
shark  bites,  and  trauma  and  deaths  from  the  lashing  flukes 
of  a  struck  whale.  There  were  some  miraculous  survivals. 
Captain  Albert  Wood  describes  how  he  found  himself  in  a 
sperm  whale’s  jaw  after  his  boat  had  been  crushed:  “The 
next  I  knew  he  had  his  jaw  between  my  legs  and  I  found 
myself  sitting  astraddle  of  his  jaw  underwater  with  his  jaw 
closed  holding  me  tight.”  Rescued  by  his  crew,  he  was  near 
death  from  an  abdominal  wound  on  his  right  side,  a  cut  to 
the  bone  on  his  thigh,  and  large  wounds  on  his  head  and 
back.  He  eventually  recovered  under  the  care  of  a  French 
doctor  on  Tahiti.29 

Injuries  caused  a  total  of  forty-two  deaths  on  the 
seventy-nine  voyages  analyzed.  Nineteen  occurred  on 
merchant  ships  and  twenty-three  aboard  whalers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  two  native  seamen  on  the  whaleship  Norman  commit¬ 
ted  suicide.  Not  surprisingly,  drowning  was  the  commonest 
cause  of  accidental  death  on  both  merchant  ships  and 
whalers.  Nineteen  men  drowned  in  falls  from  aloft,  or  in 
stove  or  capsized  whaling  boats.  One  merchant  seaman 
drowned  in  the  harbor  of  Beirut  when  the  boat  rowed  by 
other  drunken  crew  members,  who  had  been  on  shore  leave,  - 


27.  John  Crumblish,  “Journal,  bark  Palestine  of  Salem,”  1839-1842, 
entry  for  24  August  1839,  James  Duncan  Phillips  Library,  Peabody  Essex 
Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  John  Joplin,  “Journal,  bark,  Ann  Parry 
of  Portsmouth,”  1845-1848,  entry  for  8  April  1848,  Stephen  Phillips 
Library,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts  (hereafter  cited 
as  SPL). 

28.  Benjamin  Morrell,  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  401-402,  410- 
411.  Beches  de  mer,  known  also  as  trepang  in  Malay,  are  sea  cucumbers. 
They  were  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese  for  their  medicinal  and 
aphrodisiac  qualities.  See  also  Nelson  Cole  Haley,  Whale  Hunt:  The 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  by  Nelson  Cole  Haley  Harpooner  in  the  Ship 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  1849-1853  (New  York:  Ives,  Washburn  Inc.,  1948; 
Mystic:  Mystic  Seaport  Museum,  1990),  123-133,  136-144,  185-189,  for 
other  accounts  of  encounters  with  hostile  natives. 

29.  George  C.  Wood,  In  a  Sperm  Whale 's  Jaws:  An  Episode  in  the 
Life  of  Captain  Albert  Wood  of  Nantucket,  Mass.  (Hanover,  New 
Hampshire:  Friends  of  the  Dartmouth  Library,  1954),  9,  15-17. 


capsized  on  returning  to  the  ship.30 

The  records  show  that  masters  exhibited  considerable 
skill  in  carrying  out  a  wide  variety  of  treatments.  John 
Jones,  steward  on  the  ship  Eliza  Adams  writes:  “The 
Captain  has  plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  extracting  teeth, 
lancing  biles  [boils],  cureing  rheumatics,  bowel  complaints, 
the  bloodey  flux,  and  the  piles,  and  in  fact  all  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Ther  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  ship  that  is  [of]  sound 
mind,  limb  &  c.”  According  to  Jones,  Captain  F.C.  Smith 
also  had  to  cope  with  the  cook’s  urinary  problems:  “The 
Docter  is  keeled  up  withe  a  stopage  in  his  water  works: 
some  of  the  machenery  has  given  out;  plenty  of  water, 
though,  but  cant  histe  [hoist]  the  gate  to  let  it  off.  The 
Captain  tried  to  force  a  passage  but  it  was  no  go.  I  imagin 
the  Docter  was  always  rather  weakly  in  those  parts;  it  makes 
him  look  like  the  remains  of  an  ill  spent  life.  Took  a  dose  of 
the  universal  remidy,  SALTS”  The  salts,  a  powerful  diuretic 
and  purge,  succeeded,  for  Jones  wrote  on  the  following  day, 
“The  cook  started  his  water  works  this  morning  and  re¬ 
turned  to  duty.”31 

The  repair  of  broken  bones  and  dislocations  from  falls 
on  deck  and  down  hatchways  and  from  damage  inflicted  by 
shifting  cargo  or  casks  tested  the  masters’  orthopedic 
competence.  Many  were  very  skilled  indeed.  When  a  sailor 
on  the  ship  Mohawk  fell  from  a  yard  and  broke  his  leg, 
Captain  Charles  Grant  ordered  his  crew  to  clew  down  the 
topsails  and  haul  down  the  jib  to  steady  the  ship  while  he  set 
the  injured  leg  and  left  him  comfortable.  Earlier  in  the 
voyage,  he  had  set  his  second  mate’s  collarbone,  fractured 
when  a  cask  of  bread  fell  on  him.32  A  sperm  whale  seized 
the  upper  body  of  Captain  Edmund  Gardner  in  its  jaws, 
inflicting  numerous  wounds,  a  skull  fracture,  and  fractures 
of  the  right  shoulder,  right  arm,  the  jaw,  and  the  left  hand. 
Though  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the  captain  coolly  in¬ 
structed  his  second  mate  on  the  correct  way  to  make  splints, 
set,  and  care  for  the  broken  bones.  He  then  sought  help  from 
a  doctor  ashore  in  Paita  on  the  Chilean  coast.  Captain 
Gardner  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-nine  and  wrote 
up  his  memoirs.33 


30.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  Harrisburg  of  Boston,”  1850-1851, 
entry  for  29  October  1850,  courtesy  of  The  Nantucket  Historical 
Association,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts  (hereafter  cited  as  NHA). 

3 1  John  Jones,  “Six  Months  Outward  Bound:  John  Jones,  Steward, 
1852,”  in  Stuart  M.  Frank,  ed.,  Meditations  from  Steerage:  Two  Whaling 
Journal  Fragments,  Kendall  Whaling  Museum  Monograph  Series  No.  7 
(Sharon,  Massachusetts:  The  Kendall  Whaling  Museum,  1991),  17,  19. 

32.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  Mohawk  of  Nantucket,”  1854-1858, 
entries  for  6  December  1854,  15  September  1855,  NHA. 

33.  John  M.  Bullard,  ed.,  Captain  Edmund  Gardner  of  Nantucket 
and  New  Bedford:  His  Journal  and  His  Family  (New  Bedford:  by  the 
author,  1958),  20-21;  see  also  William  M.  Davis,  Nimrod  of  the  Sea 
(London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low  &  Searle,  1874;  reprinted. 
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The  care  of  wounds  acquired  either  in  the  line  of  duty 
or  in  altercations  among  the  crew  was  a  frequent  task  for  the 
master.  Captain  Gilbert  Pendleton,  Jr.  on  the  whaler  Mary 
and  Susan  did  all  he  could  for  a  sailor  who  had  been 
stabbed  in  a  fight  on  the  forecastle.  He  dressed  multiple 
deep  wounds,  controlled  recurrent  bleeding,  gave  the  man 
a  purge  and  medicine  for  inflammation  and  pain,  and  sat  up 
with  him.  His  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  the  sailor  died  a  week 
later.34 

All  too  often,  wounds  were  accompanied  by  the 
complications  of  gangrene  or  tetanus  or  both.  Captain 
Samuel  T.  Braley  did  his  best  in  two  such  cases.  Dexter 
Clark,  a  seaman  on  the  ship  Arab ,  severed  an  artery  when  he 
accidentally  cut  himself  with  a  knife.  The  captain  applied 
a  tourniquet,  dressed  the  wound,  and  controlled  recurrent 
bleeding  by  pressure,  more  tourniquets,  and  even¬ 
tual  suturing  of  the  edges  of  the  cut.  When  fever  and  pain 
developed,  Captain  Braley  rolled  Clark’s  arm  in  salt  and 
kept  it  moist  with  rum.  Although  he  felt  amputation  might 
be  necessary,  he  elected  to  head  for  a  port  in  Madagascar  to 
seek  expert  help,  “for  to  attempt  to  amputate  myself  under 
present  circumstances  I  shall  not.”  A  French  doctor  came 
aboard  and  dressed  the  man’s  arm.  Braley  doubted  his 
optimistic  prognosis:  “[He]  said  it  was  a  simple  affair,  but 
I  think  he  is  deceived  about  the  matter.”  Four  days  later, 
Dexter  Clark  died  of  gangrene  and  tetanus.35 

On  a  subsequent  voyage  on  the  same  ship,  a  member 
of  Captain  Braley’s  crew  developed  tetanus  from  an 
unknown  wound.  The  captain  wrote  that  he  “complained 
of  stiffness  in  the  neck,  lower  jaw  and  back  what  I  took 
to  be  symptoms  of  locked  jaw  ...  I  lost  no  time  in  applying 
the  remedies  given  in  the  book  and  he  is  no  worse  tonight 
but  I  fear  I  shall  loos  him  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  but  I  must 
try  ...  I  shall  do  the  best  I  know.”  he  watched  over  him 
through  two  nights  and  observed  that  his  spasms  seemed  to 
diminish  and  that  there  were  signs  of  improvement.36  He 
apparently  recovered,  for  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the 
invalid  in  the  journal.  Medical  manuals  for  use  at  sea  at  that 
time  recommended  heavy  sedation  with  opium  or  laudanum 
as  the  preferred  treatment  for  tetanus.37 


Boston:  Charles  E.  Lauriat  Co.,  1926),  190-192,  and  Starbuck,  History  of 
the  American  Whale  Fishery,  115-1 16  for  other  exploits  of  the  legendary 
Captain  Gardner. 

34.  Gilbert  Pendleton,  Jr.,  “Journal,  ship  Mary  and  Susan  of 
Stonington,”  1847-1850,  entries  for  26  January,  2  February  1850,  KWM. 

35.  Samuel  T.  Braley,  “Journal,  ship  Arab  of  Fairhaven,”  1845-1849, 
entry  for  26  May-3  June  1 846,  KWM. 

36.  Samuel  T.  Braley,  “Journal,  shvpArab  of  Fairhaven,”  1849-1852, 
entry  for  7-9  December  1850,  KWM. 

37.  Parsons,  Sailor's  Physician,  42;  Wight,  Seaman’s  Medical 
Guide,  43-44. 


Even  though  Captain  Braley  decided  not  to  amputate, 
some  captains  and  officers  could  and  did  perform  amputa¬ 
tions  in  emergency  situations  or  when  no  port  was  within 
reach.  The  accounts  in  the  journals  imply  that  the  amputa¬ 
tion  was  routine  and  not  worthy  of  emphasis.  Frostbite  or 
gangrene  could  necessitate  the  amputation  of  “mortified” 
toes.  The  cook  on  the  merchant  ship  Benjamin  had  his  feet 
so  badly  frozen  in  a  winter  gale  that  he  needed  amputation 
of  his  toes.  The  second  mate  used  a  penknife  and  dressed 
the  wounds  “to  the  best  of  his  ability.”38  Seaman  Antone  of 
the  whale  ship  America  lost  four  toes.  Captain  Baker  notes 
that  he  expected  to  have  to  take  off  Antone ’s  foot  above  the 
ankle,  but  his  journal  does  not  describe  a  subsequent 
amputation.39  Whalemen  were  at  special  risk  of  serious 
injury  from  having  a  leg  caught  in  a  line  and  towed  by  an 
angry  whale.  Captain  John  Stetson  on  the  ship  Enterprise 
amputated  Simon  Bellamy’s  leg  just  below  the  knee  two 
days  after  the  whaleman  had  become  tangled  in  a  line.40 

In  two  instances,  captains  revised  traumatic  amputa¬ 
tions.  A  demented  sailor  on  the  ship  Sea  seized  a  hatchet 
and  chopped  off  his  right  hand  at  the  wrist.  Captain 
Nathaniel  Sowle  administered  first  aid  and  later  performed 
an  operation  to  ensure  good  repair.41  Captain  Nelson  Ray  of 
the  ship  Norman  amputated  his  third  mate’s  leg  after  an 
entangling  line  had  tom  off  the  foot  at  the  ankle.42 

Although  medical  manuals  for  use  at  sea  usually  gave 
directions  for  amputations,  few  medicine  chests  carried  the 
proper  instruments  unless  they  had  been  made  up  in  New 
Bedford.  In  some  cases,  instruments  for  amputation  were  an 
optional  addition.  Apothecary  Reuben  Macy  of  Nantucket 
informed  the  public  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Nantucket 
Inquirer  that  he  put  up  medicine  chests  of  all  sizes  with 
ample  directions.  Moreover,  “Each  chest  will  be  furnished 
with  a  case  of  amputating  instruments  with  directions  for 
their  use  if  requested.”43  In  the  absence  of  appropriate 
instruments,  the  captains  made  do  with  whatever  tools  were 
at  hand.  In  the  third  edition  of  his  manual,  Usher  Parsons 
suggests  improvising  with  a  razor,  a  carpenter's  tenon 
saw, and  a  darning  needle  bent  like  an  awl  inserted  into  a 
wooden  handle.44 

38.  Richard  J.  Cleveland,  In  the  Forecastle,  or  Twenty-Five  Years  a 
Sailor,  (New  York:  Manhattan  Publishing  Co.,  n.d.),  29. 

39.  David  Baker,  “Journal,  ship  American  of  Nantucket,”  1838- 
1841,  entry  for  1,  10  July  1841,  NHA. 

40.  Thomas  Barker,  “Journal,  ship  Enterprise  of  Nantucket,”  1829- 
1832,  entry  for  1,3  August  1830,  NHA. 

41.  Edwin  C.  Pulver,  “Journal,  ship  Sea  of  Warren,”  1852-1853, 
entry  for  28  December  1852,  NWC. 

42.  William  Mullen,  “Journal,  ship  Norman  of  Nantucket,”  1855- 
1860,  entry  for  28  November  1859,  NHA. 

43.  Nantucket  Inquirer,  21  March  1822,  NHA. 

44.  Usher  Parsons,  Physician  for  Ships,  3rd  ed.  (Boston:  Charles  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown,  1842),  131-132. 
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Although  childbirth  at  sea  was  rare,  captains  were 
expected  to  know  how  to  deliver  a  baby.  Usually  masters 
left  their  pregnant  wives  in  ports  such  as  Lahaina  and 
Honolulu,  where  there  was  medical  attention  and  a  strong 
supportive  community  of  missionaries  and  other 
whaling  wives.  Occasionally,  however,  contrary  winds 
prevented  a  timely  landing  and  the  birth  took  place  on  board 
the  ship.  Easy-to-follow  directions  for  a  delivery  appear  in 
several  marine  medical  handbooks.45  Seaman  John  States 
writes  of  such  an  event  on  the  ship  Nantasket. 

Last  night  we  had  an  addition  to  our  ships  company 
for  at  nine  P.M.  Mrs.  Smith  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
fine  boy  whose  weight  is  8  lbs.  this  is  quite  a  rare 
thing  at  sea  but  fortunately  no  accident  happened  had 
anything  occurred  there  would  have  been  no  remedy 
and  we  should  have  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  fine 
good  hearted  woman  the  ship  should  have  been  in 
port  for  we  have  been  beating  around  for  two  months 
for  nothing  as  some  would  wish  to  know  the  place  of 
the  little  strangers  nativity  Be  it  known  that  it  was  in 
Lat  36°  45'  South  and  in  Lon  119°  30'  West  in  the 
middle  of  the  South  Pacific.  Success  to  him  may  he 
live  to  be  a  good  whaleman  though  that  would  make 
him  a  great  rascal.46 

There  is  no  record  of  the  identity  of  the  accoucheur.  One 
must,  therefore,  assume  that  Captain  Parker  H.  Smith 
delivered  his  own  son. 

In  most  cases,  the  master  of  a  vessel  took  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  care  of  his  men.  In  some  instances,  however, 
either  through  indifference,  by  default,  or  because  he 
recognized  another’s  aptitude,  he  assigned  some  or  all  of  his 
medical  responsibilities  elsewhere.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
the  chief  mate  to  act  as  medical  officer.  Mates  had  acquired 
skills  and  knowledge  through  observations  of  various 
captains  during  the  years  of  preparation  for  their  own 
eventual  commands.  Boatsteerer  Nelson  Cole  Haley 
appealed  to  the  chief  mate  of  the  whaling  ship  Charles  W. 
Morgan  for  help  for  his  aching  tooth,  for  the  mate  .  .  was 
always  willing  to  do  anything  in  the  dentist  or  surgeon’s 
line  for  anyone  on  board  the  ship.  He  seemed  to  take  delight 
in  cutting  or  hacking  on  the  human  frame.  He  ought  to  have 
been  a  surgeon.”  The  mate  duly  pulled  the  offending  tooth, 
“using  a  pair  of  those  old  fashioned  tooth  pullers.”47 

In  addition  to  the  chief  mate,  there  were  others  on 
board  who  took  on  medical  duties  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Two 
of  the  journals  show  the  captain  receiving  valuable  assis- 

45.  See  for  example,  James  Folsom,  The  Mariner's  Guide,  3rd.  ed. 
(Boston:  by  the  author,  1864),  84-90. 

46.  John  A.  States,  “Journal,  ship  Nantasket  of  New  London,”  1 845- 
1846,  entry  for  February  18,  1846,  GWBWL. 

47.  Haley,  Whale  Hunt,  135. 


tance  from  young  gentlemen.  Francis  Allyn  Olmsted,  a 
premedical  student  from  Yale  who  signed  on  as  a  supernu¬ 
merary  on  the  whaler  North  America ,  brought  along  medical 
books  and  a  well  equipped  personal  medicine  chest.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Whitecar,  Jr.,  a  well-educated  Philadelphian, 
became  a  helpful  consultant  during  his  voyage  as  a  foremast 
hand  on  the  bark  Pacific. 

William  H.  Townsend,  a  sixteen-year-old  cabin  boy 
on  the  bark  Imaum,  tells  of  assuming  some  minor  medical 
duties  on  a  commercial  voyage  to  Zanzibar.  “They  call  me 
Doctor.  All  like  me  and  will  stand  up  for  me.  I  put  sweet  oil 
on  cotton  in  Ned’s  deaf  ear  .  . .  Powlticed  Jim's  hand.”  But 
when  William  himself  fell  ill  with  a  sore  throat,  bad  cold, 
and  headache,  he  appealed  to  the  captain  for  medicine.48 

Occasionally,  a  passenger  who  happened  to  be  a 
physician  would  help  out.  Nathaniel  Ames,  recalling  his 
days  on  a  merchant  ship  from  Batavia  to  Calcutta,  wrote 
that  the  members  of  the  crew  down  with  “Batavia  fever” 
benefited  from  the  presence  of  a  Scottish  doctor  as  a 
passenger.  “He  salivated  the  whole,  himself  included,  and 
what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable,  cured  the  whole.”49 
Although  the  ship’s  cook  had  no  specific  medical  duties,  he 
was  usually  referred  to  as  “the  Doctor.”  Olmsted  notes  that 
he  acquired  the  title  “by  virtue  of  his  office,  not  from  his 
medical  abilities,  but  from  his  talent  for  uniting  together 
marvelous  ingredients  in  the  compounds  he  prepares.”50  On 
the  other  hand,  Herman  Melville  believed  the  cook  earned 
the  title  because  of  the  intrinsic  restorative  value  of  food. 
“And  doctors,  cooks  certainly  are,  the  very  best  medicos  in 
the  world,”  he  wrote.51  Instances  of  specific  acts  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  cook  appear  in  the  journals  and  reminis¬ 
cences.  In  his  narrative  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Richard 
Henry  Dana  describes  how  the  cook  on  the  Alert  cured  two 
men  with  scurvy  by  administering  raw  onions  and 
potatoes.52 

Many  a  captain’s  wife  transferred  the  medical  and 
nursing  skills  expected  of  a  proper  New  England  housewife 


48.  William  H.  Townsend,  “Journal,  bark  Imaum  of  Salem,”  1858- 
1859,  entries  for  25  February,  4  March  1858,  GWBWL. 

49.  N.A.  [Nathaniel  Ames],  A  Mariner  "s  Sketches  (Providence:  Cory, 
Marshall  and  Hammond,  1830),  32.  Batavia  (Jakarta)  was  notorious  for  its 
endemic  illnesses,  especially  malaria  and  dysentery.  “Salivation”  refers  to 
the  result  of  the  heavy  use  of  mercury,  often  prescribed  indiscriminately 
for  fevers  as  well  as  venereal  disease.  Practitioners  believed  that  a 
therapeutic  level  was  reached  when  repeated  doses  caused  an  excess  of 
saliva  and  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth. 
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York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1841),  79. 
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Macmillan,  1911;  reprint  ed.  New  York:  Mayflower  Books,  1980),  380. 
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to  her  husband’s  ship.  Mary  Russell,  sailing  on  her  hus¬ 
band's  ship  Emily,  wrote,  “I  have  often  had  reason  since  I 
left  Nantucket,  to  bless  the  little  knowledge  I  had  of  medi¬ 
cine,  as  it  contributes  to  take  a  great  care  off  the  mind  of  my 
husband.  He  examines  the  cases  and  reports  them  to  me 
...  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  medicines  I  administer’d 
have  never  failed  of  their  desired  effect.”53 

Mary  Brewster  took  on  nursing  duties  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ship  Tiger: 

I  have  today  commenced  the  Office  of  ship’s  nurse.  The 
lame  sick  and  bruised  all  come  to  me.  Doctoring  done 
free  of  all  expense  .  .  .  The  last  part  of  the  day  I  have 
spent  in  making  doses  for  the  sick,  in  dressing  some 
hands  and  feet  5  sick  and  I  am  sent  for  all  the  medicin. 

I  am  willing  to  do  what  can  be  done  . . .  ,54 

Whaling  wives  also  provided  support  and  care  for  sick 
colleagues.  In  her  diary,  Mary  Brewster  relates  how  she 
helped  Captain  and  Mrs.  Beck  of  the  ship  Atlantic  during 
the  last  stages  of  the  captain’s  mortal  illness.  Atlantic  sent 
a  boat  over  for  help.  She  went  on  board  with  “some  fowls 
a  goat  and  vigitables  with  some  medicines,”  comforted  Mrs. 
Beck,  who  was  worn  out,  and  sat  up  all  night  at  the  invalid’s 
bedside.55 

Passing  ships,  especially  those  cruising  in  the  same 
whaling  grounds,  provided  an  opportunity  for  captains  and 
their  wives  to  share  their  knowledge  and  time  in  helping  the 
sick.  Captain  Kendrick  of  the  Messenger  asked  Captain 
Richards  of  the  North  America  to  come  aboard  and  treat  his 
mate  who  was  dangerously  ill  with  a  fever,  since  Captain 
Kendrick  “said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  treatment  necas- 
sary.”  Richards,  accompanied  by  Francis  Allyn  Olmsted, 
went  aboard,  prescribed  proper  treatment  and  advised 
Captain  Kendrick  to  keep  the  man  cool.  The  two  captains 
agreed  to  sail  in  company  for  a  few  days  until  the  mate  was 
better.  Olmsted  then  accompanied  Captain  Richards  onto 
the  William  and  Eliza  of  New  Bedford  at  the  request  of  her 
captain,  who  had  broken  his  leg  sometime  previously.56 

Professional  care  was  available  if  the  vessel  happened 
to  meet  up  with  a  foreign  ship  with  a  medical  officer  on 
board.  In  cases  of  emergency,  a  captain  could  put  into  the 
nearest  port  of  the  winds  were  favorable.  Too  often,  how¬ 
ever,  a  captain  had  to  cope  with  emergencies  in  mid-ocean 
unassisted. 

53.  Mary  Hayden  Russell,  “Journal,  ship  Emily  of  London,”  1823- 
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56.  Olmsted,  Incidents  of  a  Whaling  Voyage,  74-77. 


When  the  captain  himself  became  ill,  his  officers  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  demonstrated  their  own  medical  skills. 
Officers  of  the  bark  Awashonks  did  all  they  could  for 
Captain  John  Marble  as  he  lay  mortally  ill  with  dysentery. 
They  not  only  gave  him  the  medical  and  nursing  care  they 
thought  appropriate,  but  they  also  comforted  his  wife  and 
child,  and  the  crew  after  he  died.  “There  appears  to  be  a 
gloom  spread  all  over  the  ship,”  wrote  George  Bowman,  a 
young  officer,  “but  more  especially  Aft.  It  seems  as  if  the 
head  of  the  family  is  gone.”57  His  widow,  Elizabeth  Marble, 
who  writes  of  her  own  suffering  in  her  journal,  noted 
gratefully  that  Mr.  Bowman  had  visited  her  in  the  aftercabin 
every  evening  for  prayer  and  comfort.58 

Conscientious  shipmasters  understood  the  importance 
of  cleanliness,  good  hygiene,  and  proper  food  in  the 
prevention  of  illness.  The  captain  of  the  whaling  bark 
P acific  ordered  the  entire  ship  cleaned  while  approaching 
“Balli,”  a  notoriously  unhealthy  place.  Pots  filled  with  salt 
water  were  heated  and  poured  over  the  forecastle.  Captain 
Benjamin  Morrell  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  clean 
cook  and  a  clean  galley  in  the  prevention  of  intestinal 
disorders.  “A  filthy,  careless,  ignorant  cook  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  a  pestilence.”  Captain  Edward  Davoll  also  knew 
the  importance  of  sanitary  surroundings  for  food  prepara¬ 
tion.  In  his  exhortation  to  his  crew  at  the  beginning  of  a 
whaling  voyage,  he  told  the  cook  to  “.  .  .  keep  your  galley 
and  all  things  in  and  about  it  as  neat  and  clean  as  a  country 
farmer’s  kitchen.”59 

As  we  have  seen,  officers,  seamen,  and  passengers  did 
become  ill  in  spite  of  preventive  measures.  Exact  details  of 
treatment  are  not  always  present  in  the  records  of  the 
voyages,  but  enough  information  emerges  to  provide  a  good 
idea  of  the  range  of  therapy  used  by  the  captains  or  their 
deputies.  Remedies  used  at  sea  included  standard  prepara¬ 
tions  from  the  medicine  chest,  recipes  swapped  among 
captains,  their  wives  and  officers,  botanic  remedies  which 
were  popular  on  shore  at  that  time,  and  cures  based  on 
nautical  folklore. 

Captains  apparently  occasionally  consulted  the 
comprehensive  medical  manuals  for  serious  illnesses.  An 
inscription  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of  Joseph  B.  Bond’s 
Master-Mariner ’s  Guide  states  that  the  book  belonged  to 


57.  George  L.  Bowman,  “Journal,  bark  Awashonks  of  New  Bedford,” 
1860-1862,  entries  for  16-26  October  1861,  KWM. 

58.  Elizabeth  Marble,  “Journal,  bark  Awashonks  of  New  Bedford,” 
1860-1862,  entry  for  28  October  1861,  KWM. 

59.  Whitecar,  Four  Years  aboard  the  Whaleship,  99-100;  Benjamin 
Morrell,  A  Narrative  of  four  voyages,  467-468;  Edward  S.  Davoll,  The 
Captain 's  Specific  Orders  on  the  Commencement  of  a  Whale  Voyage  to 
His  Officers  and  Crew  (New  Bedford:  Old  Dartmouth  Historical  Society 
1981),  9. 
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I.N.  Chapman  on  the  ship  Aldebaran  bound  for  Colombo.60 
A  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Usher  Parson’s  Sailors’ 
Physician  belonged  to  H.  Huttleston  of  the  merchant  ship 
Oneida.  George  H.  Taber,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
whaling  family,  had  also  owned  this  volume.61  The  treat¬ 
ments  which  the  captains  and  officers  actually  used  as 
described  in  the  sources  were  far  less  drastic  than  the 
standard  medical  recommendations  found  in  the  compre¬ 
hensive  manuals.  There  are  rare  instances,  however,  of  the 
use  of  some  rather  aggressive  procedures.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Marble  is  concerned  about  the  vigorous  therapy  for  a  sick 
seaman  on  board  the  Awashonks :  .  .  the  one  with  the 

plurasee  has  been  blistered  cupt  and  blead  blistered  cupt  and 
blead  enough  I  should  think  to  make  any  one  sick  if  he  was 
not  before  but  he  is  better.”62 

Health  manuals  for  self-care  and  use  by  lay  healers  on 
land  also  went  to  sea.  One  hypochondriacal  captain  con¬ 
sulted  a  domestic  health  manual  for  his  own  ailments.  His 
second  officer  wrote  that,  “Captain  S.  shortly  after  this 
conplained  of  being  sick — he  had  a  book  called  The  Family 
Fersistion — witch  he  ust  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
hunting  out  the  sintoms  of  the  Deffent  complaints  witch  he 
thought  he  had — •”  After  thinking,  on  further  reading,  that 
he  had  only  a  few  days  to  live,  he  was  reassured  by  a  doctor 
on  a  passing  French  ship  that  “if  he  gave  up  whiskey  he 
stood  a  chance  to  be  a  very  old  man  which  pleased  him 
mighterly.”63 

Outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  demanded  the  utmost 
nursing  skill  and  care  from  a  captain.  Benjamin  Morrell, 
master  of  the  Antarctic,  met  his  obligations  in  exemplary 
fashion.  He  was  one  of  the  few  healthy  people  left  after 
eight  of  his  crew,  two  officers,  and  his  wife  came  down  with 
intermittent  fever  sixteen  days  after  leaving  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  a  site  notorious  for  malarial  infestation.  Two  of  the 
men  died  but  he  brought  the  others  through  by  rubbing  them 
with  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar.  After  the  illnesses  had . 
subsided,  he  nursed  the  invalids  through  their  convalescence 
with  rest  and  a  good  diet.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  he 
washed  and  fumigated  all  bedding  and  clothing,  smoked  the 

60.  Joseph  B.  Bond,  The  Master-Mariner's  Guide  in  the 
Management  of  the  Ship’s  Company  (Boston:  Wm.  Crosby  and  H.P. 
Nichols,  1847).  Copy  is  in  the  private  collection  of  Professor  Charles 
Rosenberg,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

61.  The  copy  is  in  the  Kendall  Whaling  Museum. 

62.  Elizabeth  Marble,  “Journal,  bark  Awashonks  of  New  Bedford,” 
1860-1862,  entry  for  3  November  1861,  KWM. 

63.  Robert  Bruce  Strout,  “Journal,  bark  Cleone  of  New  Bedford,” 
1858-1861,  2:  99-100,  GWBWL.  Among  many  popular  domestic 
medicine  texts  are  Anthony  Benezet,  The  Family  Physician:  Comprising 
Rules  for  the  Prevention  and  Care  of  Diseases  (Cincinnati:  W.H. 
Woodward,  1826)  and  James  Ewell,  The  Medical  Companion  or  Family 
Physician,  10th  ed.  rev.  (Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co., 
1847). 


cabins  and  the  hold  with  sulphur  and  washed  with  vinegar 
“any  part  that  could  be  got  at.”  Later  in  the  voyage,  he 
tended  some  of  his  crew  down  with  “a  violent  flux.”  He 
peeled  white  oak  bark  from  firewood  on  board,  made  a 
decoction  and  administered  it  to  the  sick  officers  and  men. 
They  recovered  slowly.  During  both  these  episodes,  he  had 
to  navigate  and  sail  his  ship  with  a  severely  attenuated 
crew.64 

Captain  Morrell’s  gentle  and  persistent  approach  at 
least  did  no  harm.  Joseph  Bond,  author  of  The  Master 
Mariner ’s  Guide,  published  in  1 847,  recommends  copious 
phlebotomy  for  fever,  among  other  remedies:  “Should  the 
pulse  be  full,  bleed  him  until  he  begins  to  feel  faint  or  the 
blood  stops  of  itself.”65 

The  journals  contain  many  recipes  exchanged  among 
colleagues  or  brought  from  home.  For  “baneful  gripings,” 
one  officer  produced  a  good  result  by  ordering  abstinence 
from  vegetables,  beans,  and  meat,  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil 
followed  with  rice  water  or  gruel,  and  the  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  forehead.  The  invalids 
were  to  take  a  paste  made  of  one-half  gill  (two  ounces)  of 
water  and  flour  sweetened  with  sugar  two  or  three  times  a 
day  in  addition  to  a  drink  make  of  one  large  spoonful  of 
flour  mixed  in  one  half  pint  of  water.  The  sailors  on  this 
regimen  were  well  within  three  days.  The  condition  lasted 
ten  to  twelve  days  in  others.66  Another  cure  for  dysentery 
appears  on  the  end  paper  of  Captain  George  Bliss’  journal 
of  a  whaling  journey  on  the  bark  Smyrna :  “One  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  charcoal  made  of  leather,  one  eighth  grain  of  mor¬ 
phine  or  laudanum,  a  piece  of  camphor  (size  of  a  small  pea) 
if  not  got  lump  take  14  Teaspoonful  of  spirits.  Mix  all  with 
sweet  oil  thin  enough  to  swallow.  From  Capt  Barclay  Bark 
Jeanette  of  N.  York.”67  A  more  benign  non-narcotic  cure  for 
dysentery  prefaces  the  journal  of  Harriet  Swain  who 
accompanied  her  husband  Obed  on  the  whaling  ship 
Catawba :  “  1  teaspoon  Rhubarb  1  Saleral  [sodium  bicarbon¬ 
ate]  1  Peppermint  1  loaf  sugar  1  brandy  to  a  tumbler  of 
warm  water.”68 

A  newspaper  clipping  pasted  on  a  page  of  a  journal  of 
the  merchant  ship  Eclipse  gives  a  sure  cure  for  cholera 
morbus:  “Prepared  chalk  six  drams;  white  sugar  two  drams; 
gum  arabic  two  drams;  tincture  of  opium  thirty  drops; 
essence  of  ginger  thirty  drops;  tincture  of  kino  [an  astrin- 

64.  Benjamin  Morrell,  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  356-358.  A 
decoction  of  oak  bark  was  considered  a  tonic  and  antiseptic. 

65.  Bond,  The  Master  Mariner's  Guide,  12. 

66.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  ship  Chelsea  of  New  London,”  1828- 
1834,  entry  for  28  February  1834,  GWBWL. 

67.  George  Bliss,  “Journal,  bark  Smyrna  of  New  Bedford,”  1853- 
1857,  end  paper,  NWC. 

68.  Harriet  Swain,  “Journal,  ship  Catawba  of  Nantucket,”  1852- 
1855,  NHA. 
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gent]  half  an  ounce;  water  seven  ounces.  Two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  twice  a  day.”69  These  prescriptions  for  gastrointestinal 
complaints  are  a  far  cry  from  the  repeated  strong  emetics, 
cathartics,  and  enemas  recommended  in  the  medical 
manuals.  Usher  Parsons’  recommendations  for  the  treatment 
of  dysentery,  as  described  in  his  Sailor ’s  Physician,  was 
typical  of  the  standard  medical  approach  of  the  time.  He 
advises  a  strong  dose  of  ipecac  and  calomel  to  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  opium  as  necessary  for  pain,  liquids  by 
mouth,  followed  by  repeated  smaller  doses  of  ipecac  and 
calomel.  In  severe  cases,  he  suggests  a  blister  over  the 
abdomen.  For  persistent  diarrhea  and  pain  in  the  lower 
abdomen  and  in  the  rectum,  Parsons  recommends  clysters 
(enemas)  of  one  pint  of  flax-seed  tea  or  barley  water  mixed 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  laudanum.70 

Several  remedies  noted  in  the  journals  reflect  the 
popularity  of  Thomsonian  treatment  and  botanical  prepara¬ 
tions  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Samuel  Thomson, 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  had  developed  a  simple  do-it- 
yourself  approach  to  medicine  based  on  the  premise  that 
cold,  not  fever,  was  the  cause  of  all  disease.  Convinced  that 
most  medicines  were  poison,  and  that  purging  and  phlebot¬ 
omy  were  debilitating  rather  than  therapeutic,  his  pharmaco¬ 
peia  consisted  of  the  plants  native  to  the  United  States.71 

Samuel  Braley  was  grateful  for  his  wife’s  thoughtful 
gift  of  Lobelia  pills  when  his  headaches  appeared.  72  An 
extract  of  Lobelia  inflata,  an  emetic,  was  the  basis  of  many 
Thomsonian  mixtures.  An  officer  on  the  ship  Gratitude 
believed  wholeheartedly  in  the  efficacy  of  a  Thomsonian 
remedy  supplemented  with  warm  clothing  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  colds: 

[I]  find  however  that  the  best  remedy  for  pre¬ 
venting  colds  and  keeping  anywhere  within 
blood-heat  is  good  Flannel  shirts  Woolen  Trou¬ 
sers  Jackets  Stockings  for  external  applications 
and  to  take  internally  every  four  hours  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  Thompsonian  hot  powders 
mixed  with  molasses  and  warm  water  it  is  a  safe 
medicine  and  we  can  recommend  it  highly  as  we 
have  not  had  a  single  complaint  of  colds  this 
passage  a  thing  rather  remarkable.73 

69.  Charles  Emery,  “Journal,  ship  Eclipse  of  Salem,”  1821-1822, 

MM. 

70.  Parsons,  Sailor's  Physician,  86-87. 

71.  See  J.  Worth  Estes,  “Samuel  Thomson  Rewrites  Hippocrates,” 
Proceedings  of  the  Dublin  Seminar  for  New  England  Folklife  15  (1992): 
113-132,  for  a  summary  of  Thomson’s  pharmacopeia  and  therapeutic 
beliefs. 

72.  Samuel  T.  Braley,  “Journal,  ship  Arab  of  Fairhaven,”  1849-1852, 
entry  for  17  March  1850,  KWM. 

73.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  the  ship  Gratitude  of  New  Bedford,” 
1841-1845,  entry  for  23  October  1841,  KWM. 


Thomson’s  vegetable  powder  contained  bayberry  root  bark, 
inner  bark  of  the  hemlock,  ginger,  cayenne,  and  cloves.  His 
cough  powder  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  skunk  cabbage, 
hoarhound,  wake  robin  (probably  red  or  purple  trillium), 
lobelia,  cayenne,  bayberry  bark,  bitter-root  and  American 
valerian.74 

Thomson  emphasized  the  self-help  nature  of  his 
therapeutic  approach.  Anyone,  including  seamen,  could 
practice  it  if  properly  supplied.  One  publication  even 
included  a  set  of  directions  in  rhymed  couplets  for  seamen. 
Among  the  verses  was  this  comforting  stanza: 

To  use  this  med’cine  do  not  cease 

Till  you  are  helped  of  disease: 

For  Natures  'friend  this  sure  will  be 

When  you  are  taken  sick  at  sea.75 

In  spite  of  Thomson’s  encouragement,  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  logs  and  journals  that  any  sailor  treated 
himself,  although  a  few  had  rather  firm  notions  about  proper 
medication.  Access  to  the  medicine  chest  was  under  the 
tight  control  of  the  captain  or  chief  mate,  for  supplies  had  to 
be  hoarded  on  a  long  voyage.  Shortfalls  were  made  up  from 
the  supplies  of  passing  ships.76 

The  sources  describe  a  few  unusual  remedies.  One 
account  reports  earth  burial  to  cure  scurvy.  The  young  fifth 
officer  on  the  trading  ship  Columbia  in  1790  writes,  “We 
buried  sevrall  of  our  sick  up  to  the  Hips  in  earth,  and  let 
them  remain  for  hours  in  that  situation  found  this  method  of 
great  service.”77  According  to  the  theory  current  at  the  time, 
the  curative  vapors  of  the  earth  would  counteract  the 
noxious  influence  of  sea  air.  The  practice  had  long  been 
known  among  pirates  and  in  the  British  and  American 
navies.  Its  alleged  benefits  may  have  arisen  from  the 
support  of  failing  circulation  in  the  legs  and  from  supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  of  greens  and  fruits  available  on  land.78 

Another  unusual  remedy  was  the  external  use  of  the 

74.  Samuel  Thomson,  New  Guide  for  Health  or.  Botanic  Family 
Physician,  3rd  ed.  (Boston:  J.  Howe,  1831)  84-85. 

15.  The  Constitution,  Rules  and  Regulations  To  be  adopted  and 
practiced  by  the  Members  of  the  Friendly  Botanic  Society  at  Eastport, 
Mass,  and  Portsmouth  N.H.  Together  with  the  Preparation  of  Medicine 
and  System  of  Practice  under  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  4  elements 
by  Samuel  Thompson  (Portsmouth,  1812),  21-22.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J. 
Worth  Estes  for  bringing  this  little  pamphlet  to  my  attention. 

76.  Edward  H.  Haskell,  “Journal,  ship  Tarquin  of  Boston,”  entry  for 
1  December  1862,  SPL. 

77.  John  Boit,  “Remarks  on  the  Ship  Columbia  voyage  from 
Boston,”  in  Frederic  W.  Howay,  ed.,  Voyages  of  the  Columbia  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  1787-1790  and  1790-1793  (Boston:  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  1941),  369. 

78.  Surgeon  Vice  Admiral  Sir  James  Watt,  personal  communication. 
See  also  Benjamin  Harris,  “Some  Observations  taken  on  board  of  the  U.S. 
Frigate  Philadelphia  her  cruise  in  the  year  1 800,”  entry  for  1 7  April  1 780, 
MS  452,  accession  number  69.102.1,  Philadelphia  Maritime  Museum. 
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oil  of  the  ocean  sunfish  (Mola  mola)  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  a  common  complaint  among  mariners. 
Molas,  large,  indolent,  and  pelagic,  were  easy  prey  for  the 
harpoons  of  passing  whalers,  since  the  fish  slept  on  the 
surface.  Nelson  Cole  Haley  describes  ocean  sunfish  as 
“.  .  .  queer  customers,  nearly  oval  in  shape  the  body  looks 
as  if  it  passed  through  a  set  of  rollers  that  had  flattened  it  by 
tightening  down  more  closely  after  half  the  body  passed 
through  from  the  head,  and  got  it  tighter  as  it  went  on,  until 
the  hind  part  was  pinched  off.”  John  Martin,  on  board  the 
Lucy  Ann,  notes  that  the  sunfish  he  caught  to  treat  an 
officer's  rheumatism  was  five  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and 
one  and  one-half  feet  thick.  Mary  Brewster  also  remarks  on 
the  sunfish's  anti-rheumatic  qualities  and  adds  that  the  taste 
of  the  fish  resembled  lobster.  William  Whitecar  asked  his 
captain  to  obtain  a  sunfish  for  the  treatment  of  “inflamma¬ 
tory  rheumatism”  on  the  Pacific ,79  Friction  and  massage 
with  the  oil,  perhaps  warmed,  could  provide  symptomatic 
relief.  The  popularity  of  sunfish  liver  oil  may  have  arisen 
from  its  ready  availability  while  at  sea.  Application  of  fish 
oil  to  an  aching  joint  was  certainly  more  soothing  than 
blisters,  cathartics  and  leeches  recommended  by  medical 
authorities.80 

Some  captains  paid  little  attention  to  the  medicine 
chest's  directions  or  to  any  handbook.  They  preferred  to  use 
a  few  remedies  for  all  situations.  William  Davis  writes  in  his 
reminiscences  that  on  ships: 

...  the  simple  practice  is  to  open  our  attack  with  a 
dose  of  glauber  or  horse  salts  ...  It  may  happen  that 
the  patient  grows  worse,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  to 
work  off  the  salts,  is  the  next  resource  . . .  Should  oil 
fail  us,  the  ulterior  of  our  modem  healing  art  is  to 
administer  a  rousing  dose  of  calomel,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  this  shall  work  off  salts,  oil  and  itself.  In 
severe  cases  we  repeat  the  entire  course  and  either  kill 
or  cure.81 

Whitecar  notes  a  captain’s  intransigence: 

.  .  .  their  captain  was  one  of  the  old  school,  who 
believing  that  all  the  ailments  mankind  are  heir  to  can 
be  cured  by  salts,  would  employ  no  other  remedy; 
and,  whether  the  disease  was  a  cold,  a  fever  from  a 
broken  or  dislocated  member,  or  what  not,  his  pre- 

79.  Haley,  Whale  Hunt,  99;  John  Martin,  “Journal,  ship  Lucy  Ann  of 
Wilmington,”  1841-1844,  entry  for  26  June  1842,  KWM;  Mary  Brewster, 
She  was  a  Sister  Sailor,  32;  Whitecar,  Four  Years  aboard  the  Whaleship, 
217. 

80.  Parsons,  Sailor's  Physician,  115-116;  Wight,  Seamen 's  Medical 
Guide,  30-31. 

8 1 .  Davis,  Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  28 1 .  Glauber's  salts  are  sodium  sulfate, 
a  powerful  cathartic;  calomel,  mercurous  chloride,  is  a  cathartic  and 
diuretic. 


scription  was  a  full  dose  of  it,  whereof  he  constantly 
kept  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  of  the  denomination 
known  as  Glauber  salts,  used  ashore  for  horses.82 

Malingering  was  an  ever  present  problem  for  shipmas¬ 
ters.  Hard  conditions,  bad  weather,  and  homesickness  could 
all  cause  sailors  to  feign  illness,  and  a  captain  might  have 
difficulty  deciding  whether  a  man  was  truly  ill.  John  Jones, 
steward  on  the  Eliza  Ann  defined  the  problem.  “I  do  pitey 
any  one  that  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  sick  on  board  a  ship. 
Ther  is  so  many  that  shams  [being]  sick  and  who  is  not, 
therefore  it  sometimes  hap[p]ens  that  a  fellow  that  is  rearly 
sick  dont  have  the  care  that  he  would  have  had  if  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  soldering  or  sham[ming]  sickness.”83 

Captain  Edward  Davoll  warned  his  crew  that  he  would 
treat  illness  but  would  not  tolerate  malingering: 

If  any  of  you  feel  unable  to  stand  your  watch  at  any 
time,  come  at  once  and  report  yourself  to  me  ...  so 
that  I  may  immediately  know  of  it  and  give  relief.  If 
you  fail  to  do  this  and  go  off  below  without  saying 
anything,  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  do  not  believe 
you  to  be  sick,  and  shall  have  you  out  of  them  tricks 
before  you  play  them  fine.M 

Edward  Pulver,  third  mate  on  the  whaleship  Colum¬ 
bus,  describes  a  standard  method  of  detecting  a  malingerer: 
“On  board  of  a  whale  ship  where  we  have  No  doctors  the 
crew  will  try  to  take  advantage  and  play  the  sick  man  with 
out  a  cause  but  their  looks  most  always  betrays  them  and 
then  the  only  way  is  to  give  them  the  most  disagreeable 
drugs  which  will  make  them  sick  anyhow  whether  they  wish 
to  be  or  not  we  are  sure  to  have  them  to  there  duty  in  short 
order.” 

His  captain  followed  this  treatment  in  the  care  of  two 
foremast  hands.  He  gave  one  a  heavy  dose  of  salts.  When 
the  invalid  was  offered  the  choice  of  another  dose  of  salts  or 
a  return  to  duty,  he  chose  the  latter.  Another  sailor  received 
a  blister  of  Spanish  flies  and  pepper  sauce  for  a  pain  in  his 
side.  The  captain  insisted  that  the  sailor  wear  the  irritating 
blister  long  after  he  felt  himself  cured.  Pulver  comments  on 
the  speedy  recoveries:  “The  two  men  that  the  captain  has 
cured  in  6  hours  would  have  laid  below  for  weeks  if  they 
had  been  Nursed  and  humored  as  a  Sick  man  would  be.”85 

In  spite  of  their  obligations  to  the  owners  to  maintain 
the  well  being  of  the  crew,  some  captains  were  indifferent 

82.  Whitecar,  Four  Years  aboard  the  Whaleship,  358. 

83.  John  Jones,  Six  Months  Outward  Bound,  17.  “Soldiering”  or 
“sojering”  was  a  pejorative  term  applied  to  any  sailor  who  shirked  his 
duty. 

84.  Davoll,  The  Captain 's  Specific  Orders,  9. 

85.  Edwin  C.  Pulver,  “Journal,  ship  Columbus  of  Fairhaven,”  1851- 
1853,  entry  for  12  December  1851,  NWC. 
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to  the  health  problems  of  their  crews.  In  his  narrative  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,  Richard  Henry  Dana  notes  that 
.  .  the  unlimited  power  which  merchant  captains  have, 
upon  long  voyages  on  strange  coasts,  takes  away  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  too  often,  even  in  men  otherwise  well 
disposed,  substitutes  a  disregard  for  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others.”86  The  same  observation  could  certainly  apply  to 
some  whaling  captains.  For  example,  one  heartless  captain 
refused  to  supply  a  passing  ship  with  potatoes  to  save  the 
lives  of  six  sailors  down  with  scurvy.  “Inhuman  wretch,”  an 
anonymous  forecastle  hand  called  him  in  his  diary  after  he 
watched  his  commanding  officer  proceed  to  roast  six 
potatoes  for  his  own  supper.87  John  Joplin,  a  seaman  on  the 
bark  Ann  Parry,  complains  in  his  journal  of  his  captain’s 
neglect  of  one  of  his  officers  down  with  “Madagascar 
fever”: 

Mr.  Casey  getting  worse  the  old  man  does  not  take 
any  care  of  a  sick  man  if  he  gets  well  it  is  no  thanks 
to  him  for  all  they  get  to  eat  is  salt  beef  and  hard 
bread  there  is  plenty  of  fowls  on  board  of  the  Ship  but 
not  one  of  them  does  a  sick  man  get.  I  think  it  is  a 
chance  if  the  poor  man  gets  well  again.88 

The  stem  authoritative  master  given  to  harsh  disci¬ 
pline  certainly  appears  in  our  sources.  But  commanders  of 
fine  character,  who  considered  the  well-being  of  their  crews 
a  serious  responsibility,  outnumber  by  far  the  insensitive, 
indifferent,  and  brutal  captains.  The  sources  show  many 
more  instances  of  compassion  and  caring  than  of  neglect. 
The  personal  logs  and  journals  of  masters,  officers,  seamen, 
and  others  on  board  American  merchantmen  and  whale 
ships  in  the  nineteenth  century  show  that  many  captains  did 
their  best  to  provide  effective  health  care.  Although  some 
looked  no  further  than  the  simple  printed  directions  which 
came  with  the  medicine  chest,  many  did  much  more.  They 
evaluated  their  charges’  medical  problems.  They  demon¬ 
strated  considerable  skill  in  the  care  of  wounds,  bums, 
dislocations,  and  fractures.  They  coped  with  epidemics. 

86.  Dana,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  299. 

87.  Anonymous,  “Journal,  the  ship  Sarah  of  Boston,”  1847-1849, 
entry  for  19  November  1849,  SPL.  Potatoes  and  onions,  good  sources  of 
vitamin  C,  were  likely  to  be  carried  by  most  ships  at  sea. 

88.  John  Joplin,  “Journal,  bark  Ann  Parry  of  Portsmouth,”  1845- 
1848,  entry  for  2  April  1847,  SPL.  Mr.  Casey  and  a  seaman  subsequently 
died  of  “Madagascar  fever,”  possibly  malaria,  which  was  endemic  off  the 
East  African  coast  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 


They  nursed  the  invalids.  Many  were  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  clean,  dry  ship  and  fresh  food  in  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

In  the  absence  of  formal  training,  captains  learned  by 
experience.  In  the  long  apprenticeship  necessary  for 
command  at  sea,  aspiring  officers  could  observe  manage¬ 
ment  of  trauma  and  illness  first  hand.  As  they  rose  to  higher 
levels  of  command,  they  in  turn  would  be  called  upon  to 
substitute  for  or  supplement  their  captains'  efforts.  Although 
masters  occasionally  consulted  handbooks  of  accepted 
medical  and  surgical  care,  they  modified  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  suit  their  own  inclinations  and  beliefs. 

Finally,  the  sources  also  suggest  that  given  a  caring 
and  conscientious  captain,  crews  may  have  received  better 
care  from  them  than  they  would  have  obtained  from  a 
medical  officer.  The  standard  medical  treatment  for  routine 
illnesses,  with  its  emphasis  on  emetics,  repeated  purges, 
blood-letting,  and  such  potentially  poisonous  remedies  as 
mercurials,  caused  weakness  and  debility  which  could 
hinder  or  even  prevent  recovery.  Captains,  though  some¬ 
times  given  to  a  heavy-handed  use  of  cathartics,  usually 
relied  on  much  less  drastic  therapy  for  routine  illnesses.  A 
professional  practitioner  would  not  have  saved  the  men  who 
died  at  sea  from  cholera,  consumption,  tetanus,  drowning, 
severe  head  injuries,  and  the  catastrophic  damage  inflicted 
by  whales.  Many  captains,  however,  supported  by  their 
wives,  experienced  shipmates,  knowledgeable  consultants 
in  passing  ships,  and  professional  care  in  port,  were  compe¬ 
tent  healers  who  could  manage  common  illnesses  and 
injuries  at  sea.  Using  a  blend  of  some  medical  knowledge 
and  much  experience,  they  provided  skilled  and  dedicated 
care  based  on  common  sense  rather  than  dogma. 

« E  v 
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Notes  and  Documents 


Periaguas  in  the  Hudson  River 

Robert  Gerard 


Snedens  Landing  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
in  the  hamlet  of  Palisades,  New  York,  a  community 
whose  origins  go  back  to  the  1690s.  The  name  derives  from 
the  ferry  landing  located  there  (opposite  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the 
east  bank),  which  was  established  in  the  earlyeighteenth 
century  and  operated  for  some  two  hundred  years.  For  five 
generations  (1745  to  1903),  the  ferry  was  operated  by  the 
Sneden  family. 

Information  on  the  early  history  of  this  hamlet  was 
compiled  by  a  dedicated  local  historian,  Winthrop  S. 
Gilman,  who  lived  there  from  1861  to  1923.  His  extensive 
observations  and  notes,  privately  published  by  the  Palisades 
Library  in  1976  under  the  title  of  The  Story  of  the  Ferry,  are 
in  the  library  collection.  Although  Gilman’s  notes  on  the 
local  ferries  are  brief,  Kevin  Olsen  (see  his  “The  Periagua,” 
The  American  Neptune  vol.  54  no.  3  [Summer,  1994];  199- 
203),  believes  they  may  represent  the  most  complete  first¬ 
hand  description  of  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century 
periaguas  extant.  The  following  bill  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  indicates  that  the  ferry  continued  to  operate  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Sundry  Dr.  to  ferriages  to  Dennis  Sneden  to  ferrying 
Capt.  Samuel  Raymond  Company 

56  men  £2-16-0 

to  ferrying  part  of  Capt.  Thom.  Moffet's  Company 

45  men  £2-5-0 

to  horses,  pasturing  and  other  necessiaries  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Woodhull  £0-17-6 

to  necessaries  for  the  said  Woodhull  £0-5-3 

to  ferrying  1 0  men  and  horses,  Lieut.  J.  Sayre 

£1-5-0 

to  ferrying  six  of  the  light  Dragoons  for  Azariah 
MertineJr.  £0-15-0 

to  ferrying  four  loaded  wagons  &  seventeen  horses 
for  Mr.  John  Rynear,  Wagon  Master  £5-14-0 

to  ferrying  41  of  Genl.  Nixon's  Brigade, 

James  King,  Lieut.  £2-1-0 

£15-18-9 

Gilman  states  that  this  bill  for  services  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  is  undated;  however,  it  must  have  been 
rendered  after  1776  because  General  Nixon  was  appointed 
Bigadier  General  on  9  August  of  that  year.  The  list  of 
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charges  suggests  that  the  ferry  was  capable  of  carrying  a 
company  of  45  to  56  men  or  ten  men  and  their  horses.  The 
four  loaded  wagons  (each  with  a  team  of  four  horses  plus 
one  riding  horse?)  could  have  required  two  or  perhaps  four 
trips.  The  charges  are  consistent  throughout  the  billing,  one 
shilling  per  man,  one  shilling  sixpence  per  horse  and  one 
guinea  per  wagon.  These  fares  probably  seemed  high  to  the 
local  civilian  travelers  considering  that  the  wages  of  a 
shipyard  carpenter  up-river  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1777  were 
only  five  shillings  per  day.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  ferrying 
one  wagon  was  equal  to  that  of  carrying  21  men  is  perhaps 
an  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  loading  and  unloading  such 
cargo.  Not  knowing  the  date  of  this  invoice,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  shows  normal  prices  or  wartime  inflated 
rates.  In  the  years  of  the  war,  the  inflation  rate  for  Con¬ 
tinental  currency  was  extraordinary.  There  is  no  indication 
that  this  bill  was  ever  paid;  the  Continental  Congress  was 
continually  short  of  money,  so  perhaps  it  was  not. 

Gilman  records  several  original  sources  describing  the 
ferries  and  the  services  they  provided.  After  the  war  the 
ferry  continued  to  be  a  promoter  of  commerce,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  neat  note  addressed  to  Dennis  Sneden. 

Rockland,  Nov  1,  1784 
Sir: 

I  am  under  the  necessity  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  with 
which,  if  you  can  possibly,  comply;  to  be  the  evening 
of  Tuesday  at  the  dock  here,  where  I  will  then  have  a 
lading  of  cord-wood.  And  if  you  cannot  be  there  at 
that  time  to  return  a  line  with  the  bearer  hereof  or  by 
word;  and  how  many  cord  your  Pettiauger  carries.  In 
so  doing  you’ll  oblige  your  friend 

John  Gesner 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gesner  wanted  to  avoid  paying 
for  a  ferny  trip  with  only  a  partial  load  of  “cord-wood”  on 
the  “Pettiauger.”  Gilman  continues  with  the  details  of  the 
ferry: 

In  this  letter  the  ferry-boat  is  called  a  Pettiauger.  This 
ancient  word,  so  closely  associated  with  memories  of 
the  ferry  deserves  a  momint’s  attention.  The  Century 
Dictionary  informs  us  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
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Spanish  word  Piragua,  which  means  dug-out.  Peri- 
auger,  Pettiauger,  or  Pelliauger,  as  it  was  indifferently 
spelled,  came  to  denote  a  kind  of  vessel  once  much 
used  along  the  American  coast  to  navigate  shallow 
waters.  It  was  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  without  keel 
but  with  a  lee-board,  usually  decked  over  at  the  ends 
and  open  in  the  middle,  propelled  by  oars,  or  sails  on 
two  masts  which  could  be  easily  struck.  A  pettiauger 
was  used  as  the  ferry  here  for  many  years. 

Capt.  William  Coats  has  in  his  possession  two 
bills  of  sale  for  these  boats.  The  one  is  dated  August 
6,  1805.  By  it  John  Van  Orden  and  Elias  Jaycocks  of 
Tappan  for  the  sum  of  Eighty  Dollars  sell  to  John 
Sneden  [son  of  the  first  Sneden  ferryman]  the 
pettiauger,  Tappan  Packet ,  55  feet  long,  15  feet  1 1 
inches  wide  and  4  feet  six  inches  deep,  35  tons 
burden,  built  at  Tappan  Slote  in  1792.  Tappan  then 
included  Piermont,  and  the  shipyard  at  Bogerttown  on 
the  Sparkill  Creek.  The  other  bill  records  that  in  1821 
Anthony  Archer,  Bishop  Underhill,  Bishop  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Nicholas  Lawrence,  all  of  Yonkers  sold  to 
John  Sneden  Jr,  [grandson  of  first  ferryman]  for 
$1250  the  Pettiauger  Friendship,  built  at  Tappan 
Slote  in  1821,  50  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  4  feet  7 
inches  deep  and  34  tons  burden. 

The  desriptions  of  these  Hudson  River  periagua  hulls 
could  equally  well  describe  those  of  typical  Gondalows 
used  on  the  Pistaqua  River  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  in 
this  same  period,  including  the  feature  of  having  a  single  lee 
board.  However,  the  mast  and  sail  rigs  of  these  two  shallow 
draft  vessels  were  entirely  different.  The  substantial  cargo 
space  indicated  by  their  34-35  “tons  burden”  shows  that  the 
periagua  design,  “open  in  the  middle,”  would  have  little 
space  remaining  forward  and  aft  to  be  “decked  over  at  the 
ends.”  Their  depth  of  four  and  one-half  feet  from  deck  to 
bottom  suggests  that  their  draft  was  two  to  three  feet 
(depending  on  load),  allowing  them  to  navigate  shallow 
waters  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  ferry. 

The  distance  between  the  ferry  docks  at  Dobbs  Ferry 
and  Snedens  Landing  was  accurately  measured  (by 
theodolite)  by  General  Washington’s  cartographer  in  1780 
and  shown  to  be  1.16  miles  on  an  east-west  line.  Between 
these  two  points  the  river  presented  many  difficulties  to  a 
ferryman  besides  distance:  semi-diurnal  tidal  currents 
reached  three  knots,  tidal  range  was  four  and  one-half  feet, 
only  north-south  winds  favored  crossing  under  sail  in  both 
directions,  frequent  calms  would  require  using  20-foot  oars 
which  could  only  make  progress  during  slack  current 


periods,  and  winter  ice  stopped  the  operation.  The  on  and 
off  loading  of  horses  and  wagons  at  a  wooden  dock  must 
have  been  a  formidable  task.  Presumably  it  was  done  using 
plank  ramps  at  some  favorable  stage  of  the  tide  (preferably 
high  slack). 

Gilman  gives  the  following  details  of  the  ferry 
operation: 

These  boats  did  a  double  service.  They  served  as  ferry 
boats,  crossing  the  river  for  passengers  on  the  display 
(as  now)  of  a  black  shutter  [displayed  against  a  large 
white-painted  wooden  panel],  and  for  horses  and 
wagons  when  two  black  shutters  were  opened.  The 
other  service  was  to  act  as  tenders  to  carry  passengers 
and  freight  out  to  vessels  en  route  to  New  York  City. 

This  was  especially  important  after  steamboats  began 
to  run  reguarly  on  the  river. 

According  to  Gilman,  the  heyday  of  the  ferry  was 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
many  steamboats  were  operating  on  the  Hudson.  “About  the 
year  1 850  Capt.  Lawrence  J.  Sneden  [great-grandson  of  the 
first  ferryman]  built  a  pier  extending  500  feet  into  the  river, 
wide  enough  for  three  wagons  to  pass  abreast,  with  a  T  at 
the  end  towards  the  river,  to  turn  upon,  to  accomodate  his 
perri-augers  [the  ferry  operation  had  more  than  one 
periagua],  and  other  craft.” 

The  building  of  railroads  up  both  sides  of  the  river 
between  1830  and  1860  greatly  diminished  the  ferry  traffic. 
Gilman  notes  the  passing  of  this  era:  “The  little  traffic  that 
remained  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  maintainance  of 
the  long  dock,  and  it  fell  into  decay  soon  after  1 860,  and  by 
degrees  slowly  disappeared.  The  perriaugers  were  replaced 
by  23  foot  cat-boats,  and  these  in  1872  by  the  1 8  foot  boats 
in  which  many  so  pleasantly  voyage  by  sail  or  by  oars  [in 
1903]  to  Dobbs  Ferry  still.” 


Robert  Gerard  studied  geology  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  climatology  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal.  He  has  worked  as  an 
oceanographer  at  the  Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observa¬ 
tory  of  Columbia  University  located  in  Palisades,  New  York, 
and  has  authored  over  sixty  scientific  papers. 


Within  the  Walls  of  New  Canton 


Joanne  B.  Young 


Robert  Randolph  Carter  (1825-1888),  son  of  Hill  Carter 
and  the  former  Mary  Braxton  Randolph,  joined  the 
U.S.  Navy  at  sixteen,  and  was  a  midshipman  aboard  the 
Constitution ,  the  Falmouth  in  the  West  Indies  Squadron,  the 
Savannah  in  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  the  storeship  Erie 
until  his  tour  of  duty  ended  in  1 848.  After  coming  home  to 
Shirley  Plantation  on  Virginia’s  James  River  on  leave,  he 
attended  what  became  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  graduating 
in  1849  with  the  serial  number  00184.  His  father  had  also 
served  in  the  Navy  with  great  distinction  as  a  midshipman 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Hill  took  over  in  1816  as  master  of  the 
plantation  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Robert,  son  of 
Charles  Carter  who  was  a  grandson  of  Robert  “King” 
Carter.  The  Hill-Carter  family,  which  acquired  the  land  in 
1656,  still  lives  at  Shirley  today. 

After  serving  as  acting  master  aboard  the  Rescue  in 
the  U.S.  Navy-Grinnell  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  in  1850-51,  Carter  returned  to  Shirley. 
Three  months  later,  5  January  1852,  at  Annapolis  he 
married  Louise  Humphreys,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hector  Hum¬ 
phreys,  president  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  his  wife,  bom 
Mariette  (Marie)  Quintard.  It  was  a  double  wedding  cere¬ 
mony  with  Louise’s  sister,  Elize,  and  Lt.  Sam  Marcy,  son  of 
New  York  Senator  William  Marcy.  In  early  1853  Robert 
was  appointed  to  the  USS  Vincennes  in  the  North  Pacific 
Surveying  Expedition  for  “The  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  China  Seas,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  Behring’s  Strait”, 
the  hydrographic  counterpart  of  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry’s  diplomatic  expedition  to  open  Japan  to  U.S.  trade. 
He  was  acting  master  aboard  the  flagship,  and  from  there 
wrote  to  Louise  and  his  baby  daughter,  Alice,  bom  30 
September  1852.  The  letter  printed  below  is  one  of  these 
missives  and  reflects  on  his  U.S.  Naval  career  in  which  he 
sailed  on  three  separate  exploring  expeditions,  including  the 
second  La  Plata  Expedition  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela  in  1858-60. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Robert  joined  the 
Confederate  Navy  and  served  in  the  CSA  Naval  Secret 
Service  in  Europe,  reaching  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was 
master  of  Shirley  Plantation  from  1866  to  1888. 

The  cousins  mentioned  in  Robert’s  letter  of  15  April 
1854,  (Dido  and  Eva)  were  daughters  of  Lucy  Randolph 
Mason,  his  mother’s  sister.  Mittie  Randolph  was  the 


daughter  of  Mary’s  brother,  Robert.  His  sister  “Missie”,  was 
Elizabeth  Hill  Carter  Wickham  (1834-1862).  The 
“Scientifics”  Carter  mentioned  were  civilian  scientists  hired 
for  the  cruise  as  on  the  Wilkes  Expedition  (1838-42)  in  the 
Vincennes.  In  his  reference  to  his  “mamma”  and  her  love  of 
exercise,  Carter  recalled  the  long  walks  she  took  with  his 
father — once  hiking  across  the  James  on  the  ice  to  City 
Point  with  Hill  to  pick  up  the  mail  just  for  the  fun  of  it! 

Robert  Randolph  Carter’s  letter  is  on  permanent  loan 
to  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation  Library  as  part  of 
the  Shirley  Plantation  Research  Collection. 

Hong  Kong 
April  15,  1854 
U.S.  Ship  Vincennes 

My  very  own  best  beloved  Louise, 

I’m  afraid  Missie  didn’t  help  you  to  take  much  exercise  at 
Shirley  last  winter  unless  perhaps  Mamma  took  it  in  hand  on  the 
system  that  she  used  to  practise  years  ago,  when  I  was  very  small. 
I-am  anxious  to  get  your  number  ten,  I  want  so  much  to  see  your 
account  of  all  the  nice  girls  you  met  at  Shirley,  what  impression 
my  little  sister  [made]  and  how  you  liked  my  very  dear  little 
cousins,  Dido  and  Eva  Mason.  I  am  sorry  Mittie  Randolph 
couldn’t  have  been  one  of  the  party.  She  is  such  a  perfect  charac¬ 
ter.  But  if  I  ever  get  back  to  you,  we  will  take  a  cruise  among  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  to  see  some  of  the  nice  folks  that  live  there. 

Well,  now  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  about  the  trip  to  Canton, 
the  account  of  which  I  promised  you  in  my  last.  I  wish  it  was  all 
written  down  for  besides  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  connected  and 
intelligible  account  of  what  I  saw,  I  hate  to  write  to  you  about 
anything  but  what  intimately  concerns  or  is  connected  with  your 
dear  precious  self.  Well!  I  won’t  tell  you  all  about  the  early  start 
in  the  horridest  little  steamer  in  which  the  fare  &  dinner  cost  $10, 
for  ninety  miles.  The  bay  before  reaching  the  entrance  to  Canton 
River  proper  is  very  picturesque,  being  interspersed  with  high, 
green  islands  between  which  the  winding  passages  are  filled  with 
the  quaint  craft  of  the  country — which  are  filled  with  the  quainter 
Chinese,  who  all  stop  their  rowing  or  other  work  to  stare  at  us  as 
we  go  puffing  by — made  a  striking  and  peculiar  scene  which 
attracted  our  attention  for  some  time. 

The  approach  and  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
Boca  Tigris,  contracted  by  our  patronizing  informant  (the  Mate  of 
the  boat)  into  “The  Bogue”,  is  grand  and  beautiful,  a  narrow  pass 
through  high  round  hills  covered  with  verdure.  After  passing  these 
hills,  the  countiy  becomes  more  rolling  and  reminded  me  strongly 
of  some  parts  of  James  River,  indeed  at  several  times  fancied 
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myself  going  up  the  James  in  the  Roanoke1,  the  water  and 
appearance  of  the  shore  being  the  same.  This,  however,  was  soon 
passed  and  we  came  to  the  flat  marshy  country  which  extends  to 
Canton  with  only  an  occasional  low  eminence  on  several  of  which 
are  built  the  Pagodas  exactly  like  the  pictures  of  them.  All  this 
land  is  divided  up  into  “paddy  fields”  (rice  fields)  by  dykes,  and 
they  are  cultivated  to  great  advantage  as  rice  is  the  staple  food  of 
man  and  beast  as  far  as  we  could  judge. 

Thirty  miles  above  the  Bogue,  we  came  to  Whampoa,  the  anchor¬ 
age  for  foreign  shipping,  which  is  a  reach  four  miles  long  twelve 
miles  below  Canton.  Here  all  the  China  traders  have  to  stop  and 
discharge  their  cargoes  into  Chinese  boats  which  take  them  up  to 
Canton  and  bring  return  cargo.  As  the  land  here  is  a  marsh,  the 
town  seems  to  be  built  on  a  wharf  made  of  bamboo!  Most  of  the 
houses  or  sheds  are  built  of  the  same  bamboo — frame,  roof,  and 
all.  The  principal  stores  and  indeed  the  best  looking  dwellings 
appeared  to  be  the  “chop  boats”  anchored  in  regular  rows  so  as  to 
form  streets  in  the  river.  These  are  what  you  would  call  arks,  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  house  built  upon  the  hull  of  a  vessel, 
some  of  them  finely  finished  with  nice  verandahs,  etc.,  and  others 
displaying  goods  corresponding  with  the  gaudy  signboards  they 
hang  up.  This  must  be  a  great  place  for  ague  and  fever! 

Above  Whampoa  (called  Wompoo)  the  appearance  of  the 
river  is  beyond  description.  Everything  is  peculiarly  Chinese.  The 
land  is  cultivated  in  every  spot  that  can  possibly  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  very  dykes  separating  the  paddy  fields  are 
planted  with  banana  trees,  and  the  heights  are  terraced  to  the  very 
summit  to  carry  on  cultivation.  As  you  approach  Canton,  the  scene 
becomes  more  interesting.  An  extensive  plain  (beyond  which  a 
lofty  range  of  hills  rises  for  background  to  the  picture)  is  covered 
with  every  sort  of  growth,  richly  diversified.  Orange  groves, 
bananas,  leichee  trees,  sugar  plantations,  with  numerous  dwellings 
surrounded  by  rich  gardens,  here  and  there  a  tall  Pagoda  rearing  its 
fantastic  form,  shew  that  the  whole  plain  must  be  thickly  popu¬ 
lated.  But  we  were  informed  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  this  picture  as  any  but  a  Chinaman  landing  here  would 
soon  be  left  naked  and  well  bambooed,  if  left  at  all  to  tell  his  tale.2 

The  river,  as  you  get  within  two  miles  of  Canton,  appears 
literally  covered  with  boats  of  various  kinds,  either  in  circulation 
like  people  at  a  crowded  fair  or  anchored  in  ranks  upon  ranks, 
leaving  barely  room  for  passage  between.  The  river  population  is 
estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand,  for  these  boats  are  the  only 
homes  of  their  inmates,  whether  it  be  the  great  clumsy  junk  or  the 
tiny  sampan  sculled  by  one  woman  which  worm  their  way  into 
every  crevice  or  crack  in  this  dense  mass.  We  supposed  that  the 
steamer  would  find  great  difficulty  in  winding  her  way  among 
them,  but  she  pushes  on  through  the  lanes  between  the  anchored 


1.  The  Roanoke,  a  steam  frigate,  was  built  at  the  Gosport  Navy 
Yard  in  Norfolk,  apparently  between  1833-1853,  and  may  have  been  used 
on  the  Norfolk-Richmond  run.  Thomas  J.  Wertenbaker  &  Marvin  W. 
Schlegel  Norfolk,  Historic  Southern  Port,  2nd.  ed.  (193 1 ;  Durham:  Duke 
University  Press,  1931,  1962.),  165. 

2.  Bambooing  meant  a  brutal  beating  with  thick,  hardened  bamboo 

canes,  after  stripping  the  stranger  of  his  clothes;  and  in  extreme  cases, 
driving  thin  strips  of  bamboo  under  the  victim’s  fingernails  while  he  was 
tied  down  to  keep  him  motionless. 


boats,  and  the  moving  ones  keep  clear,  often  with  nothing  to  spare, 
at  which  they  evince  no  concern,  merely  looking  over  their 
shoulders  to  see  if  they  are  clear.  In  all  the  squeezing,  jamming, 
stopping  and  fending  off  which  unavoidable  to  boats  circulating 
among  each  other  in  this  way,  there  is  no  scolding  or  fighting, 
notwithstanding  it  is  all  done  by  women,  for  the  men  who  live  in 
them  work  ashore  each  day. 

The  Junks,  chop  boats,  Mandarin  boats,  poultry  boats, 
flower  boats,  floating  restaurants,  etc.,  are  so  unlike  anything  we 
ever  see  at  home  that  I  can't  attempt  to  describe  them,  but  I  have 
got  a  few  Chinese  cuts  representing  some  of  them.  When  the  boat 
stopped,  we  were  beset  by  boatwomen  just  as  I  told  you  we  were 
at  Macao,  only  they  were  more  numerous  here.  But  for  the 
assistance  of  the  mate,  our  patronage  would  probably  have  been 
divided  into  several  boats  apiece,  but  the  fact  of  not  being  a  perfect 
stranger  among  them  had  great  weight  with  these  aquatic  dames, 
and  our  mate  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  us  comfort¬ 
ably  seated  in  one  of  their  ridiculous  but  admirably  adapted  little 
sampans.  We  found  ourselves  forming  part  of  the  confused  mass 
of  boats  we  had  beheld  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  However,  as 
it  was  getting  late,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  hotels, 
we  pushed  on  to  gain  the  shore  and  landed  at  the  Hongs  (about 
which  more  hereafter.) 

Having  procured  guides,  we  started  for  Acorns  Hotel,  the 
only  one  in  Canton.  This  would  not  be  worth  description  were  it 
a  great  deal  better,  but  it  was  such  an  awful,  filthy,  close,  dark,  and 
uncomfortable  place  that  we  were  in  despair  at  having  to  stay 
there.  Imagine  our  feelings  at  having  to  put  up  with  a  servant's 
room  in  this,  for  it  was  all  full,  and  upon  asking  the  fare  for  such 
accomodation,  to  be  told  $2.75  a  day,  in  China  where  a  dollar 
supports  a  respectable  family  for  a  week!  But  there’s  no  competi¬ 
tion,  and  for  once  we  found  a  Chinaman  sticking  to  his  first 
demand.  Well,  there  was  no  help,  but  by  bullying  him  a  little,  we 
got  four  beds  put  into  one  of  the  eating  rooms,  about  the  size  of 
Eliza’s  divided  into  two,  with  a  window  in  each,  and  there  we 
piled  our  luggage,  for  two  of  the  party  were  disgusted  scientifics 
[Sydney  Coolidge  and  Fred  Stuart]3  going  home  by  the  first  ship 

3.  George  M.  Brooke  Jr.,  John  M.  Brooke,  Naval  Scientist  and 
Educator  (Charlottesville,  VA.:  University  of  Virginia  Press,  1980),  96. 
Sydney  Coolidge  resigned  from  the  expedition  because  he  felt  he  was 
given  insufficient  duties  to  utilize  his  specialized  skills.  Although  Fred 
Stuart  also  asked  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  had 
similar  reasons  for  his  discontent,  he  also  had  an  important  job  to  which 
he  needed  to  return.  As  Captain’s  Clerk  as  well  as  hydrographer  on  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  from  1838-1842,  he  returned  from  Canton 
in  1854  to  Washington  D.C.  to  complete  work  on  that  expedition's  surveys 
and  charts  for  publication.  These  navigational  charts  were  published 
between  April,  1853,  and  March,  1856.  The  folded  map  entitled  Map  of 
the  World  Shewing  the  Extent  and  Direction  of  the  Wind  and  the  Route  to 
be  Followed  in  a  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe,  which  Stuart  drew  in 
1856,  was  published  in  Wilkes’  Hydrography  in  1873.  For  Stuart’s  work, 
see  Herman  J.  Viola  and  Carolyn  Margolis,  eds..  Magnificent  Voyagers, 
(Washington  D.C.:  Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  1985),  172-173,  183  and 
the  chapter,  “Surveying  and  Charting  the  Pacific  Basin”  by  Ralph  E. 
Ehrenberg,  John  A.  Wolter,  and  Charles  A.  Burroughs. 

Under  Commodore  Cadwallader  Ringgold’s  command,  many  of  the 
“scientifics”,  like  conchologist  William  Stimpson,  had  grown  discouraged 
over  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  explorations  and  collection  of 
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with  two  immense  chests  apiece.  Having  done  this,  we  determined 
to  go  to  the  river  side  and  get  a  little  air  as  fresh  as  possible  before 
turning  in. 

The  European  and  American  merchants  at  Canton  have  a 
little  piece  of  ground  allotted  to  them  without  the  walls  of  Canton, 
and  upon  this  have  been  built  what  are  called  “the  factories  or 
thirteen  hongs”  which  are  very  extensive  warehouses,  in  the  upper 
story  of  which  they  have  their  luxurious  and  elegant  dwellings. 
The  English  and  American  fronts  are  built  with  considerable  taste 
and  elegance,  and  an  enclosure  of  two  or  three  acres  in  front  is  laid 
off  into  a  very  pretty  public  ground  or  garden  planted  with 
handsome  and  shady  trees  and  fragrant  shrubs,  in  which  are  also 
raised  the  flagpoles  of  the  consulates  opposite  their  respective 
doors.  This  is  their  only  promenade  and  here,  as  it  was  about 
sunset,  we  met  many  of  the  foreign  residents  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  one  of  our  brother  officers  stationed  at  Canton  in  a  nice  little 
steamer  with  comfortable  accomodation  for  a  dozen  cabin 
passengers,  all  knowing  the  condition  and  state  of  affairs  at  the 
hotel.  But  don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  country,  for  the  Americans 
are  all  Bostonians,  and  they  saw  us  in  company  with  our  consul 
whom  they  perhaps  thought  had  given  us  storage  in  his  boat,  kept 
up  at  Canton  as  an  asylum  for  the  Americans  to  resort  to  and 
escape  down  the  river  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  Chinese. 

Well,  we  loafed  around  this  pleasant  place  for  half  an  hour 
in  hopes  that  our  friend  would  either  introduce  us  to  some  one  who 
would  probably  offer  to  shew  us  Canton  tomorrow  or  that  upon 
hearing  our  forlorn  condition,  he  would  offer  [for]  us,  or  part  of 
us,  to  come  and  sleep  in  the  steamer.  But  observing  that  our  friend 
was  decidedly  going  to  do  neither,  we  bade  him  good  night, 
preferring  the  hotel  to  his  society.  But  forgetting  the  dreadful 
night,  mosquitos  and  all,  let’s  tell  you  about  next  morning 
tomorrow — for  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  hour  of  the  night  now.  I’d 
get  a  scolding. 

April  19th 

Well,  tomorrow  hasn’t  come  yet,  but  about  Canton.  Let  me 
tell  you  before  I  begin  that  Canton  is  a  city  of  above  one  million 
inhabitants,  and  the  only  part  of  it  that  we  see  is  that  portion  given 
up  to  strangers,  few  foreigners  being  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
Old  Canton.  The  walls  of  the  city  extend  five  miles  and  a  half 
only,  but  the  city  is  almost  as  much  without  as  within  them.  A  wall 
extends  from  East  to  West  dividing  Old  Canton  from  New.  In  the 
first  is  contained  the  Tartar  population,  the  garrison,  and  here  of 
course  all  the  Mandarins  or  Officials  reside.In  New  Canton  reside 
the  Chinese  from  the  other  provinces.  This  isn’t  one-third  the  size 
of  Old  Canton,  but  it  is  all  of  Canton  that  foreigners  see,  for 
although  the  gates  to  Old  City  are  open,  and  no  opposition  is  made 
to  your  entrance  (except  perhaps  by  a  crowd  of  “hissing”  boys,  or 
an  occasional  brick-bat),  still  experience  has  taught  many  of  our 
sovereigns  that  it  isn’t  safe  to  get  far  within  the  gate.  The  gentlest 
treatment  I  heard  of  to  such  an  intruder  was  what  happened  to  a 
captain  of  one  of  the  California  emigrant  ships,  to  be  known  as 
which  is  a  safe  passport  all  through  Canton  the  New. 


data  and  specimens  which  they  were  hired  to  gather.  They  had  no  way  of 
knowing  that  under  Lt.  (later  Commodore)  John  Rodgers’  leadership,  this 
situation  would  soon  change. 


He,  presuming  upon  his  favour  with  the  outsiders,  entered 
some  distance  when  he  observed  that  the  crowd  was  getting  very 
dense  about  him,  and  that  he  was  “proceeding  backwards”  without 
any  violence  or  anger,  not  did  the  crowd  disperse  until  he  was 
fairly  without  the  gates.  Some,  however,  are  dismissed  with  an 
application  of  the  toe,  and  some  are  sent  out  in  a  state  of  nature 
plus  a  bambooing. 

The  streets  in  the  New  City  are  generally  from  five  to  eight 
feet  wide,  and  very  frequently  the  roofs  or  balconys  meet  overhead 
so  that  the  street  is  a  tunnel.  These  are  crowded  with  Coolies 
bearing  burdens  of  merchandize,  marketing,  or  livestock,  so  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  through  them.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
parts  treated  us  with  the  utmost  contempt,  either  not  noticing  us  or 
giving  an  unmistakable  curve  of  the  lip  when  applied  to  for  any 
information  which  we  frequently  required  to  get  about  in  the 
labyrinth  of  alleys.  Finally  we  had  to  get  a  guide  from  the  hotel  to 
shew  us  through  the  streets  out  of  sight  of  the  Hongs. 

All  through  these  streets  are  exposed  for  sale  the  livestock 
in  bamboo  cages  which  greatly  add  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene 
in  our  eyes.  They  contain  all  such  delicacies  as  cats,  young  dogs, 
pigeons,  rats,  etc.,  while  in  large  tubs  are  exposed  live  fish,  slugs, 
earthworms,  and  other  such  delicacies  to  tempt  passers-by.  Seated 
at  almost  every  comer  is  a  Chinaman  undergoing  the  operation  of 
shaving  the  head,  platting  his  [pig]  tail,  etc.,  which  is  performed  by 
itinerant  barbers  who  are  very  numerous.  They  wander  about 
everywhere  with  their  whole  apparatus:  a  stool,  a  small  tub,  and  a 
box  containing  his  apparatus  for  shaving,  tweezers  for  extracting 
all  superfluous  hairs  from  the  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  nose  etc.  After 
all  this  is  over,  the  patient  receives  sundry  thumps  on  the  back,  has 
his  joints  cracked,  and  receives  other  such  delicate  attentions, 
which  I  suppose  correspond  with  the  musical  brushing  one  gets 
just  before  leaving  our  No.  2  barber  shops  at  home. 

Almost  every  profession  is  followed  in  the  same  manner — 
itinerant  Doctors,  Dentists,  booksellers,  confectioners,  tailors,  and 
beggars,  of  course,  which  last  attract  attention  by  ringing  a  bell  or 
gong  or  rattling  two  pieces  of  bamboo  and  singing  their  appeal  in 
time  to  the  music  on  a  man’s  threshhold  until  he  buys  them  away. 

Those  were  the  streets  we  passed  through  to  see  Canton,  but 
our  purchases  were  made  in  two  streets  called  Old  and  New  China 
Streets  which  run  through  the  Hongs.  These  are  much  wider, 
cleaner,  and  more  light;  and  the  merchants  being  those  who  deal 
with  foreigners  principally  have  in  their  stores  such  articles  as  are 
generally  purchased  by  strangers.  I  wished  for  a  fortune  to  spend 
in  pretty  trifles  to  present  at  home,  but  a  shawl,  a  dress,  and  a  few 
ivory  trifles  cleared  my  purse.  By  the  way,  about  that  dress  of 
embroidered  crepe  you  wrote  for,  I  mentioned  that  they  said  they 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  have  since  heard  from  a  New 
York  lady,  the  wife  of  the  Naval  Storekeeper,  that  they  are 
sometimes  made  to  order.  Two  of  the  officers  of  [Commodore] 
Perry’s  squadron  are  having  them  made,  but  this  lady  tells  me  that 
you  will  be  disappointed  with  it  if  I  get  you  one.  They  are  splendid 
to  look  at,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  look  well  on  the 
person,  being  always  dowdy.  One  she  got  out  of  her  husband  when 
she  first  came  here  she  could  never  wear.  They  cost  sixty  dollars 
apiece,  those  that  are  [being  made]  for  the  two  officers  mentioned 
above,  so  we  will  have  to  wait  awhile  for  ours  anyhow. 

Well,  after  spending  all  the  forenoon  of  the  day  after  our 
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Top:  Portrait  of  Robert  Randolph  Carter  (1825-88)  taken  in  1858.  He  participated  in  the  U.S.  Navy’s  North  Pacific  Surveying 
Expedition  in  1853.  Courtesy  of  the  Shirley  Plantation  Collection,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Bottom:  Sketch  by  John 
Eastly  of  the  USS  Vincennes  at  Tokyo  in  1846  in  an  attempt  to  open  Japan  to  U.S.  trade.  Courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute. 
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arrival  in  wandering  about  the  streets  and  examining  the  goods  of 
all  the  merchants  we  had  been  recommended  to  by  the  U.S. 
Consul,  we  returned  to  our  sty  and  dined,  avoiding  all  pies  and 
made  dishes  scrupulously!4  Then  we  sallied  forth,  money  in  hand, 
to  take  the  goods  we  had  selected,  which  we  deposited  in  our 
rooms,  [and  then]  took  a  sampan  and  spent  the  hour  before  sunset 
in  looking  at  the  most  wonderful  part  of  Canton,  the  river,  a  never 
failing  source  of  interest  and  wonder  to  strangers.  It  is  entirely 
indescribable;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  the  foreign 
residents  have  nowhere  to  ride  or  walk,  almost  every  American  or 
English  gentleman  down  to  the  lower  clerks  have  sail  or  row  boats, 
some  of  them  very  beautiful,  forming  with  their  neat  symetrical 
models  and  snowy  sails  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  clumsy,  gaudy 
boats  of  the  Chinese.  Numbers  of  these  are  out  every  evening  for 
pleasure  or  practising  for  yacht  or  regatta  races  which  come  off 
frequently.  They  have  built  a  very  handsome  clubhouse  containing 
reading  rooms,  a  library,  Billiards,  and  a  handsome  assembly  and 

4.  In  mainland  China,  the  Americans  had  probably  been  warned, 
farmers  used  human  excrement  as  a  fertilizer  for  their  gardens,  and 
consequently  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  used  in  “pies  and  made  dishes” 
were  often  contaminated  and  could  cause  disease  or  at  best,  digestive 
distress.  This  situation  continued  for  decades.  Robert  Carter,  whose 
father’s  (Hill  Carter)  own  scientific  agricultural  methods  were  recognized 
as  outstanding  in  the  South,  would  have  been  particularly  aware  of  this 
danger. 

Advice  to  a  N 

This  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Hector  Humphreys  to  his 
daughter  Louise  Humphreys  Carter.  He  wrote  in 
response  to  her  letter  informing  him  that  her  husband, 
Robert  Randolph  Carter,  had  received  an  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  North  Pacific  Surveying  Expedition.  This  would 
require  a  separation  for  as  long  as  three  years.  Louise  was 
living  at  Shirley  Plantation,  Virginia. 

Annapolis,  March  25,  1853 

My  precious  Child, 

We  rec’d  your  letter,  last  night,  and  felt  the  force  of  all  your 
weeping  and  distress.  But,  my  dear  daughter,  be  comforted.  There 
is  the  same  God  at  Behring  Straits,  who  is  found  on  the  James 
River.  The  path  of  Duty  is  the  path  of  Safety.  It  is  a  most  responsi¬ 
ble,  honourable  appointment,  and  Robert  owes  it  to  his  high 
character  &  standing  in  the  Navy,  and  especially  to  his  Northern 
Services  [the  US  Grinnell  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin], 

Be  thankful  that  he  is  not  sent  out  to  Battle.  We  have,  as  yet, 
no  war;  and  but  little  apprehension  of  War;  but,  no  mortal  can  tell 
how  soon  our  prospects  may  be  clouded.  But,  this  is  a  Mission  of 
Commerce  &  peace — .  Our  friends  here  all  think  that  nothing 
better  could  be  offered  to  a  young  man,  who  is  starting  in  life. 
Wherelore,  you  must  remember,  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
marry  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  it  is  also  to  bear  occasional  separa¬ 
tion  with  fortitude,  &  submission,  as  becomes  the  wife  of  a  brave 
man.  We  desire  to  see  you  here,  as  soon  as  you  can  find  it 


ball  suite,  shewing  that  they  enjoy  themselves  notwithstanding  the 
distance  from  home. 

Next  morning  we  made  an  early  turn-out  for  the  boat  which 
we  expected  to  start  at  8  for  Hong  Kong;  but  upon  going  aboard, 
we  found  her  chartered  to  carry  freight,  and  filled  up  with  it,  and 
not  going  till  one.  So  we  must  go  ashore  for  another  stroll  of 
admiration  which  was  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  day. 
Returned  to  the  boat  and  found  the  hour  changed  to  five  p.m.,  and 
shortly  before  six,  we  paid  our  last  adieus  to  Canton.  Sailing  down 
the  river,  we  couldn't  see  much  as  it  was  night  although  the  cabin 
being  full  of  freight,  we  had  to  pass  the  night  on  deck.  Arrived 
here  just  at  daylight  next  morning,  three  days  sooner  than  we  were 
expected. 

Well,  this  is  an  awful  account  of  a  visit  to  Canton,  but  I  am 
an  awful  hand  at  relating  anything  and  have  entirely  lost  the  power 
of  guiding  my  pen  into  legible  characters.  I  have  to  go  on  deck 
now  to  keep  the  first  watch,  for  I  am  again  a  watch  officer  in 
addition  to  being  Master  of  this  old  style  Man  o'  War  ship.  One  of 
the  Lieutenants  is  condemned  by  a  medical  survey  and  is  going 
home  by  the  first  clipper  (pavid]  McCorkle,  that  is)  while  another 
[Andrew  Monroe]  is  under  suspension  for  refusing  to  have  the 
order  passed  for  the  men  to  go  below  to  church  (he  is  a  strict 
Romanist)  so  I  guess  I  am  in  for  it  during  the  rest  of  the  con¬ 
founded  one-horse  cruise. 

Good-night,  my  Darling  One.  Robert 

/y  Wife,  1853 

convenient  &  prudent  to  bring  dear  little  Alice.  Your  account  of 
her  winning  ways  excite,  in  us,  an  earnest  desire  to  hold  her  to  our 
hearts.  May  God  make  us  duly  sensible  of  our  dependence  upon 
Him  for  all  our  comforts,  and  deeply  grateful  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them.  We  are  sorry  to  have  her  separated  from  Mrs.  Carter  &  the 
rest  of  the  dear  Relatives;  but,  perhaps  you  can  induce  her  to  come 
with  you,  for  a  while.  Give  all  our  best  love.  I  have  only  a  little 
time  to  write;  but  it  is  not  needful  as  Eliza  [Louise’s  sister]  is 
writing.  It  is  probable,  I  shall  go  to  New  York  on  Monday,  &  I 
-  shall  see  Robert.  Sam  [her  brother-in-law]  writes  to  him  today.  We 
sent  his  things  yesterday  by  express.  May  God  bless  you,  my  own 
dear  child,  and  may  you  find,  in  all  your  sorrow,  that  it  is  good  for 
you  to  be  brought  near  to  Him,  by  every  experience  of  his  kind 
care  and  watchful  Providence. 

Your  affectionate  father. 
Hector  Humphreys. 

To  Mrs.  R.R.  Carter 
Shirley 

«  E  v 

i 

Joanne  B.  Young  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  attended 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in  Colum¬ 
bia.  She  has  published  eleven  books  and  numerous  maga¬ 
zine  articles.  Among  her  publications  is  Shirley  Plantation, 
a  Personal  Adventure  for  Ten  GenerationsfC/zar/ey  City, 
Virginia:  Shirley  Plantation,  1981). 
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New  Scholarly  Organization  Founded 

A  new  organization  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
research  and  teaching  on  the  history  of  European  expansion 
has  been  founded.  The  organization,  known  as  the  Forum 
on  European  Expansion  and  Global  Interaction,  is  premised 
on  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  Europe,  and  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  that  expansion  worldwide  up  to  the  present,  is  the 
most  important  event  in  modem  history  and  deserves 
attention  as  a  single  phenomenon.  At  an  April  1994  meet¬ 
ing,  the  founding  group  drew  up  a  constitution,  elected 
officers,  laid  plans  for  opening  the  organization  to  new 
members,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  national  meeting  in 
1996.  The  Forum  will  be  formally  linked  with  the  European 
Science  Foundation’s  Network  on  the  History  of  European 
Expansion  and  with  the  Leiden  University  Institute  for  the 
History  of  European  Expansion  and  the  Reactions  to  it. 
Information  about  membership  may  be  obtained  from 
Professor  Thomas  Cohen,  Oliveira  Lima  Library,  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  20064. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  4-6 
October  1995.  The  theme  chosen  for  the  meeting  is  “Tech¬ 
nologies  and  Strategies  for  World  Class  Competitiveness  in 
Ship  Design,  Shipbuilding,  and  Ship  Operations.”  For  more 
information,  contact  Carmela  Iaccarino  at  (201)  798-4800. 

Fellowship  at  Greenwich 

The  National  Maritime  Museum  invites  applicants  of 
any  nationality  who  have  completed  advanced  research  in 
the  history  of  astronomy  and  navigational  sciences  for  the 
Sackler  Research  Fellowship  at  the  Old  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  The  Sackler  fellowship  is  intended  for  younger 
postgraduate  scholars,  but  applications  from  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  equivalent  commitment  to  ad¬ 
vanced  research  in  the  field  may  be  considered. 

The  museum  also  offers  the  Caird  Senior  Fellowship 
to  support  research  into  some  aspect  of  the  museum's 
subjects  and  collections.  Subjects  of  particular  interest  to  the 


committee  include  seventeenth  century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
marine  painting,  coins  and  commemorative  medals,  and 
eighteenth  century  prints.  Additional  information  on  both 
fellowships  can  be  obtained  from  the  museum’s  Head  of 
Research,  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  London 
SE10  9NF. 

Antique  Motor  Boating 

The  Fourth  Antique  Motor  Boating  Symposium  will 
be  held  Friday,  31  March  through  Sunday,  2  April  1995,  at 
the  Mariners’  Museum  in  Newport  News,  Virginia.  Spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  museum  and  the  Antique  and  Classic 
Boat  Society,  this  year’s  event  will  focus  on  Chris-Craft 
boats,  and  will  feature  hands-on  demonstrations  and 
audiovisual  presentations.  For  more  information,  call  the 
museum  at  (804)  596-2222. 

Hawaiian  Maritime  History  and  Archaeology 

The  7th  Annual  Symposium  on  Maritime  Archaeology 
and  History  of  Hawai’i  and  the  Pacific  will  be  held  18-20 
February  1995,  at  the  Hawai’i  Maritime  Center,  Honolulu. 
The  symposium  will  include  two  days  of  lecture  presenta¬ 
tions  and  one  day  of  field  trips.  Abstracts  for  papers  will  be 
considered  from  faculty,  staff,  students  and  professionals  in 
the  field  on  the  subjects  of  maritime  history  and 
underwater/coastal  archaeology  in  Hawai’i  or  the  Pacific 
basin.  For  more  information,  contact  Marine  Option 
Program,  University  of  Hawai’i,  1000  Pope  Rd.,  #229, 
Honolulu,  HI  96822. 

Mariners’  Museum  Research  Fellowship 

In  conjunction  with  the  retirement  of  William  D. 
Wilkinson  and  his  appointment  as  Director  Emeritus,  the 
Mariners’  Museum  has  established  the  William  D.  Wilkin¬ 
son  research  Fellowship  to  encourage  study  of  the  museum 
collection.  Up  to  $750  will  be  awarded  to  assist  fellows  with 
any  aspect  of  maritime  research.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  study  of  lifeboats,  life  saving,  safety  at  sea,  and 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Applications  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  January  through  March  of  each  year.  Call 
Benjamin  Trask  at  (804)  596-2222  for  more  information. 
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Book  Reviews 


GEORGE  E.  Buker,  Blockaders,  Refugees,  &  Contrabands: 
Civil  War  on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast,  1861-1865 
(Tuscaloosa  and  London:  University  of  Alabama 
Press,  1993).  8.75"  x  5.75",  cloth,  xii  +  235  pages, 
maps,  appendix,  notes,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  0- 
8173-0682.  $29.95 

That  the  1960s  signalled  a  new  direction  for  much 
historical  research  is  well  known.  Whereas  previously 
historians  commonly  studied  politics  and  economics, 
diplomacy  and  war,  and  the  hierarchies  that  managed  such 
matters,  that  is,  studied  what  has  been  called  history  viewed 
from  the  top  down;  the  authors  of  the  “new  history”  began 
studying  society  and  the  non-hierarchic  groups  who  make 
up  society,  that  is,  studying  what  is  being  called  history 
from  the  bottom  up. 

This  latter  trend  is  of  late  discemable  in  studies  of 
military  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  naval  history.  War,  of 
course,  has  been  a  subject  that  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
traditional  genre  of  historical  inquiry.  How  easy  it  is  to 
equate  an  army  or  a  fleet  with  its  commanding  officer,  to 
write  that  so-and-so  went  into  battle,  as  if  he  were  slogging 
or  sailing  along  by  himself.  And  this  style  of  narrative  has 
been  common  to  Civil  War  historiography.  Until  recently, 
excepting  Bell  Wiley’s  studies  of  Johnny  Reb  (1943)  and 
Billy  Yank  (1952),  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  common 
soldiers  of  that  conflict.  Then,  in  the  1980s,  historians  began 
to  supplement  and  expand  Wiley’s  work  on  the  motivations, 
experiences,  and  reactions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  armies.  Comparable  studies  of  the  common 
Civil  War  sailor,  however,  have  appeared  less  frequently. 

Retired  naval  commander  and  professor  emeritus 
George  E.  Buker’s  new  work  jibes  nicely  with  the  recent 
trends  in  naval  history.  Naturally,  the  subject  does  oblige 
the  author  to  consider  decisions  of  naval  and  military  brass, 
but  he  never  ignores  the  ordinary  seamen  serving  in  the 
Union  blockading  squadron  off  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida. 
Indeed,  Bucker’s  contribution  goes  further;  he  also  studies 
the  Florida  landspeople  — contrabands  (escaped  slaves), 
dissenters,  and  “deserters  and  conscript  layouts” 
(p.80) — with  whom  the  navy  interacted.  More,  Buker 
describes  the  actions  that  resulted  once  the  Union  navy  and 
army  units,  aided  by  sympathizers  ashore,  combined  their 
operations.  This  becomes  the  story  of  small-scale  actions  as 


experienced  by  common  people  within  the  Union  service 
and  without,  because  Buker  also  describes  the  actions  of 
partisan  bands  and  the  fates  of  civilians  inadvertently  caught 
up  in  this  warfare.  Often  forced  to  flee,  refugees  sought 
haven  according  to  their  allegiance,  either  among  Confeder¬ 
ates  or,  if  among  Yankees,  initially  with  the  blockaders, 
later  in  Union-established  refugee  camps. 

If  small,  these  Northern-impelled  actions  were 
significant.  When  the  Federal  East  Coast  Blockading 
Squadron  originally  had  been  created,  its  patrolling  area 
seemed  a  “backwater”  offering  “little  opportunity  for  naval 
action  or  glory  .  .  .  .”  (p.  117).  This  prognosis  was  only 
partially  correct.  True,  the  squadron  became  the  “only  [one] 
not  to  have  any  major  actions”  (p.  3),  but  its  value  lay 
elsewhere.  The  sailors  and  their  on-shore  allies  interdicted 
Confederate  blockade  runners  and  destroyed  their  salt 
works.  As  their  numbers  swelled,  moreover,  contrabands 
and  dissenters  not  only  provided  the  squadron  with  addi¬ 
tional  tars  but  again  cooperated  with  ship  personnel,  this 
time  to  deliver  thrusts  into  the  interior.  The  result:  a  civil 
war  between  Floridians,  the  only  such  war  fostered  by  a 
blockading  squadron  (pp.  79,  171).  Meanwhile,  after  the 
Mississippi  River  fell  to  Federal  control  and  the  South 
looked  to  Florida  for  beef,  Union  activity  on  the  peninsula 
further  expanded.  The  navy  now  accomplished  the  “aston¬ 
ishing  feat”  (p.  1 82)  of  bringing  refugees  together  into  a 
cavalry  regiment  to  “stop  the  flow  of  Florida  beef  to 
Confederate  armies”  (p.  115).  Joining  effectively  in  this 
enterprise  was  the  Second  Infantry  Regiment,  U.S.  Colored 
Troops.  Sadly,  its  contribution  did  not  deflect  “the  enor¬ 
mous  racial  prejudices  directed  at  the  unit  by  most  whites  it 
encountered”  (p.  134).  Delighted  to  see  the  regiment, 
nonetheless,  were  the  slaves  it  freed  and  recruited  into  the 
Union  service. 

Buker’s  conclusion  is  that  historians,  busily  lauding 
the  feats  of  other  Federal  naval  squadrons,  have  slighted  the 
“uniqueness  of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron’s 
wartime  role  [in  the]  .  .  .  organization  of,  and  support  for, 
Florida’s  civil  war  .  .  .  .”  (p.  182).  That  judgement  supple¬ 
ments  a  traditional  explanation  for  Florida’s  tepid  support 
for  the  Confederacy:  disillusionment  with  official  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  Navy,  Buker  explains,  worked  to  encourage  and 
exploit  such  discontent  and  to  aid  the  discontented.  To  this 
can  be  added  Buker’s  valuable  supplement  to  the  military 
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historian’s  turn  to  the  study  of  the  “common  folk.”  In 
keeping  with  this  objective,  he  includes  an  appendix,  listing 
the  names  of  Southerners  recruited  in  east  Florida  by  the 
U.S.  Army  and  partisan  bands. 

No  historical  work,  of  course,  is  entirely  free  of  debits. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  is  Buker’s  rather  pedestrian 
writing  style.  Surely,  for  example,  some  among  the  dramatis 
personae  were  more  exciting  than  portrayed  here.  Still,  one 
of  the  problems  in  writing  the  new  history  is  that  the  sources 
may  be  inadequate  to  bring  to  life  everyday  people  or  even 
those  officers  who  commanded  in  little-studied  theatres  of 
war.  Nevertheless,  one  would  think  the  excitement  inherent 
in  confrontations  between  Confederates,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  blockaders,  refugees  and  contrabands,  on  the  other, 
would  stimulate  a  bit  more  imagination.  Too,  there  are  a 
few  problems:  the  topical  organization,  with  chronology 
observed  within  topics,  sometimes  blurs  the  overall  order  of 
events;  some  repetitions  are  evident  (e.g.,  pp.  1 15,  133;  153, 
160;  181,  182);  the  percentage  of  Confederate  deserters  in 
partisan  bands  seems  unclear  (pp.  108,  1 13);  and  an  officer 
pronounced  dead  is  later  resurrected  (pp.  135-36,  139).  The 
reader  might  also  find  helpful  more  frequent  usage  of 
“CSA”  and  “USA”  to  designate  the  allegiances  of  individu¬ 
als  and  units.  Similarly  helpful  would  be  some  reminders 
that  individuals  and  units  encountered  in  later  pages  are  the 
same  ones  met  earlier.  (This  reviewer  had  to  use  the  index 
for  confirmation.)  Finally,  a  quick  sampling  of  the  index 
reveals  the  omission  of  such  relevant  topics  as  partisan 
bands  or  guerrillas,  cattle  or  beef,  and  Governor  Perry. 

None  of  these  carpings,  however,  should  put  off  the 
reader.  Buker  genuinely  contributes  to  a  neglected  historical 
subject,  and,  to  boot,  manages  to  bring  a  martial  story  into 
harmony  with  the  new  history.  It  only  need  be  added  that 
his  carefully  crafted  monograph  is  grounded  on  a  judicious 
selection  of  primary  and  secondary  sources. 

John  d.  Milligan 

University  of  Buffalo 


JACK  Shulimson,  The  Marine  Corps  ’  Search  for  a  Mission, 
1880-1898  (Lawrence:  University  Press  of  Kansas, 
1993).  256  pages.  ISBN  0-7006-0608-4.  $35.00. 

America’s  armed  forces  suffered  through  a  prolonged 
period  of  “the  doldrums”  in  the  decades  following  the  Civil 
War.  The  Marine  Corps,  in  addition,  struggled  with  an 
institutional  identity  crisis  that  almost  forced  it  out  of 
existence.  How  the  Marines  of  the  Gilded  Age  survived  this 
challenge,  developed  professionalism,  and  established  a 
jurisdictional  link  with  the  U.S.  Navy  is  the  thrust  of  Jack 


Shulimson’s  new  book,  The  Marine  Corps’  Search  for  a 
Mission,  1880-1898. 

Jack  Shulimson,  head  of  the  Histories  Section,  Marine 
Corps  Historical  Center,  is  perhaps  better  known  for  his 
published  accounts  of  Marine  operations  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  But  the  love  of  his  professional  life  has  long  been  the 
tenuous  development  of  the  Marine  Corps’  amphibious 
mission.  Earlier  works  co-authored  with  Graham  A.  Cosmos 
featured  pioneering  developments  along  these  lines  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  book 
takes  the  reader  further  back  in  time,  back  into  the  “dark 
ages”  for  the  Corps  during  1880-1898. 

Shulimson’s  book  meets  rigorous  academic  standards 
of  research  and  analysis  while  still  being  downright  interest¬ 
ing.  His  account  of  the  Corps’  long  search  for  meaningful 
identity  during  those  years  combines  official  records, 
Congressional  legislation,  and  fascinating  glimpses  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  era’s  colorful  sea  soldiers.  His  book 
is  at  once  educational,  informative,  and  entertaining. 

Great  social,  economic,  diplomatic,  and  industrial 
changes  swept  through  the  nation  as  the  turn  of  the  century 
approached.  While  many  visionaries  in  the  U.S.  Navy  could 
sense  the  sea  change,  the  Marines  seemed  hidebound, 
conservative,  unimaginative.  If  the  Navy  embraced  modem 
concepts  of  steel  battleships  and  control  of  the  seas,  the 
Corps  seemed  to  favor  the  days  of  sail,  seeking  to  retain  its 
traditional  role  as  an  elite  naval  guard  force.  Time  and 
again,  elements  of  the  Navy  and  Congress  sought  to  abolish 
the  Corps  altogether.  As  one  critic  claimed,  “the  Corps  has 
become  a  parasite  on  the  body  of  government  and  a  barna¬ 
cle  on  the  hull  of  the  Navy.” 

The  nub  of  the  problem  centered  on  the  imperfect  fit 
of  the  Marine  Corps  with  the  Navy,  the  “jurisdictional 
links”  aptly  described  by  author  Shulimson.  In  truth,  a 
historical  “sibling  rivalry”  exists  between  all  navies  and 
their  corresponding  corps  of  marines.  This  competition  for 
resources  and  prestige  is  not  unhealthy.  The  problem  in  the 
1880s  became  acute  because  the  U.S.  Marines  allowed 
themselves  to  lapse  dangerously  out  of  sync  with  the  Navy. 
Worse,  the  senior  Marines  failed  to  appreciate  the  disparity. 
In  the  end,  only  a  fortunate  succession  of  secretaries  of  the 
navy,  concerned  congressmen,  and  certain  far-thinking 
Navy  officers  saved  the  Corps  from  oblivion. 

The  Marine  Corps,  struggling  to  put  its  own  house  in 
order,  seemed  blind  to  the  developments  in  the  national 
security  arena.  This  was  the  period  when  an  intellectual 
fervor  influenced  many  Navy  officers,  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Naval  War  College,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute.  One  Marine 
officer  complained  that  “the  Navy  is  undergoing  a  complete 
revolution  but  the  Marine  Corps  slumbers  on.” 
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Shulimson,  however,  shows  us  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Corps,  especially  Colonel  Commandant  Charles  Heywood, 
considered  their  first  imperative  to  be  the  enhancement  of 
military  professionalism.  The  Marines  somehow  convinced 
Congress  to  assign  a  percentage  of  Naval  Academy  gradu¬ 
ates  to  receive  commissions  as  second  lieutenants.  In  fact, 
between  1883-1897  all  new  Marine  officers  came  from  the 
Academy.  The  Corps  then  established  its  first  School  of 
Application  to  train  the  new  officers  and  designated  enlisted 
men.  New  legislation  required  officers  being  considered  for 
promotion  to  pass  a  physical  and  proficiency  examination. 

These  measures  helped  “improve  productivity”  and 
“increase  efficiency”  (buzzwords  of  the  Industrial  Age),  but 
the  Corps  still  missed  the  mark  badly  in  terms  of  identifying 
an  overarching  mission.  Using  Marines  aboard  modem  steel 
battleships  as  sharpshooters  or  guards  against  potential 
mutineers  was  anachronistic  and  inefficient.  Many  reform- 
minded  naval  officers  demanded  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  remove  the  Marines  from  ships  and  train  them  instead 
to  perform  landing  party  operations.  Colonel  Heywood 
resisted  these  initiatives.  His  view  of  a  revised  naval 
mission  for  Marines  seemed  limited  to  having  them  man  the 
secondary  batteries  on  the  new  ships,  at  best  a  marginal 
improvement.  Few  Marine  officers  could  visualize  the 
potential  usefulness  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the  Navy  and 
the  nation  by  providing  a  trained  force-in-readiness  to  serve 
as  the  primary  landing  party  for  the  fleet.  Indeed,  only 
Lieutenant  George  Barnett,  one  of  the  Naval  Academy 
graduates  and  a  future  Commandant,  advocated  the  obvious, 
suggesting  the  chief  role  of  the  Marines  both  “on  shore  and 
at  sea  must  be  considered  as  an  expeditionary  force  for  use 
in  any  part  of  the  world  and  not  merely  as  a  collection  of 
watchmen.” 

In  the  end,  according  to  Shulimson,  it  took  the 
Spanish-American  War  to  nudge  the  Marines  into  a  more 
complementary  link  with  the  Navy.  The  Marines,  somehow  _ 
galvanized,  embarked  a  provisional  battalion  with  support¬ 
ing  artillery  on  board  a  Navy  transport  three  days  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  battalion's  subsequent  forcible 
seizure  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  as  an  advanced  coaling 
base  for  the  Navy  was  a  fortuitous  and  watershed  event. 
“Not  lost  on  the  public,”  observes  Shulimson,  “was  the  fact 
that  the  Marines  had  landed  and  fought  the  Spanish  while 
the  Army  under  General  Shatter  still  remained  at  Tampa.” 
The  successful  use  of  a  Marine  expeditionary  force  at 
“Gitmo,”  combined  with  the  Army's  subsequent  reluctance 
to  clear  the  Spanish  batteries  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Santiago  Bay,  convinced  the  Navy  that  it  would  henceforth 
be  advantageous  to  have  its  own  landing  force — that  there 
was,  after  all,  a  useful  role  for  Marines  within  the  “modem 
Navy.” 


Most  students  of  maritime  history  know  that  the 
Marines  only  reluctantly  embraced  their  new  mission  in  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Amphibious  expertise 
as  an  operational  art  progressed  by  fits  and  starts  for  the 
next  forty  years.  Jack  Shulimson’ s  great  contribution  to  the 
body  of  knowledge  about  American  naval  power  in  this 
book  is  to  show  us  how  the  initial  seeds  of  offensive 
amphibious  doctrine  were  sewn  and  germinated  during  an 
otherwise  bleak  period  of  Marine  Corps  history. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Alexander 
USMC  (ret). 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 


David  K.  BROWN,  RCNC,  Paddle  Warships — The  Earliest 
Steam  Powered  Fighting  Ships,  1815-1850  (London: 
Conway  Maritime  Press,  1993).  Hard  cover,  94 
pages  10.50"  x  11",  illustrations,  plans  and  tabular 
data,  appendices,  sources  and  index.  ISBN  0-85 1 7- 
9616-7.  £25.00. 

Paddle  Warships  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
revolution — not  a  political  revolution,  however.  The  book 
is  the  story  of  how  the  British  Admiralty  acted  to  bring 
about  steam-powered  fighting  ships.  The  days  of  sail- 
powered  warships  were  coming  to  an  end  as  James  Watt  and 
other  steam  pioneers  developed  steam  engines  for  many 
uses,  not  the  least  of  which  was  adaptation  of  steam  power 
for  ships. 

The  first  British  attempt  to  create  a  steam-powered 
warship  was  made  as  far  back  as  1793  when  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope,  with  his  own  money,  created  the  Kent.  She  was 
a  failure,  apparently  due  to  her  James  Watt  engine.  The 
Duke  had  an  idea  for  six  feathering  paddles  on  each  side  of 
the  ship.  The  interesting  thing  was  that  the  paddles  worked 
well  when  hand  operated.  The  Kent  never  went  into  service. 

The  next  major  attempt  was  in  1 8 16  when  the  Congo 
was  built  for  an  expedition  to  the  African  area.  She  turned 
out  to  be  so  overweight,  her  engines  were  removed.  James 
Rennie,  who  was  building  the  Plymouth  Breakwater ,  had 
completed  the  Congo  for  the  Admiralty.  Apparently,  he 
built  the  Congo  much  as  he  built  his  breakwaters,  because 
when  the  ship  was  in  the  water,  “it  was  said  to  be  so 
overweight  that  her  engines  had  to  be  removed.” 

In  the  next  months  the  Board  was  persuaded  to 
charter  smaller  steamships  to  test  their  use  virtually  as 
towboats  to  move  sail-powered  warships  out  of  harbors 
against  the  wind.  The  boats  chartered  did  not  have  enough 
power  to  make  the  experiment  a  success,  but  the  idea 
worked.  In  1821,  the  Admiralty  ordered  its  first  steam- 
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powered  boat,  the  Comet ,  to  serve  as  a  tug  and  ferry  on  the 
Thames. 

Oliver  Lang,  master  shipwright  at  Woolwich,  was 
designated  as  the  architect  for  the  project  and  he  used  a 
sailing  sloop  design  as  the  basic  hull  form.  The  Comet  was 
powered  by  an  80  normal  horsepower  side  lever  steam 
engine.  She  was  115  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  21  feet  and 
a  draft  of  about  7  feet,  but  her  actual  draft  was  nearer  9  feet 
when  she  went  into  service.  She  was  reported  to  “labor  in  a 
heavy  sea  because  of  her  excess  draft.”  But  the  Comet,  as  a 
first  try,  was  a  success.  She  survived  from  1822,  her 
completion  date,  to  late  1868  when  she  was  broken  up. 
Lang,  her  designer,  created  several  other  ships  of  similar 
design. 

The  Comet  saw  service  as  a  survey  vessel  from  1 837 
to  1854  when  she  became  a  tug  again.  Lang’s  ideas  on  how 
to  handle  machinery  weight  and  vibration  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  right  design  approach.  The  Comet  had  paddle 
wheels  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  her  speed  was  seven  and  a 
half  knots.  Steam  power  had  its  skeptics  but  you  could  not 
unsell  the  skippers  of  big  sail-powered  commercial  ships  or 
major  warships,  when  tied  up  in  a  harbor,  unable  to  get  out 
because  of  an  unfavorable  wind.  To  have  a  paddle  wheel 
tow  boat  get  them  out  to  the  sea  so  that  sails  could  go  to 
work  created  many  a  convert  to  steam  power. 

From  1815  to  1833,  the  Admiralty  listed  20  warships 
with  steam  power.  Despite  some  skeptics,  the  builders  and 
designers  learned  much  from  each  new  ship.  The  main 
problem  seemed  to  be  steam  engine  weight.  So  many  ships 
were  lengthened  when  converted  from  sail  to  steam.  But 
other  problems  were  faced  and  resolved:  the  need  for  more 
engine  horsepower;  the  lack  of  space  for  coal  storage  which 
encroached  on  space  for  the  crew  and  ammunition;  the 
location  of  armament  when  the  center  of  a  ship  was  used  for 
paddle  boxes.  And  there  was  always  the  question  about 
freeboard  and  engine  vibrations.  Gradually  there  came  a 
resolution  of  these  issues.  One  tricky  problem:  where  were 
the  coaling  stations  for  refueling  on  a  long  trip?  This 
brought  the  diplomats  into  the  problem. 

All  this  turn  of  the  century  ( 1 800)  effort  was  a  far  cry 
from  Roman  days  when  paddle  wheels  were  used  for  ships 
and  power  was  supplied  by  two  oxen.  As  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  the  Chinese  had  man-powered  wheels  for 
warships. 

So  the  paddle  wheel  concept  was  not  new;  the  steam 
engine  was  the  new  feature.  Paddle  Warships  bears  the  sub¬ 
title  The  Earliest  Steam-Powered  Fighting  Ships  1815-1850. 
Its  author,  David  K.  Brown,  joined  the  Royal  Corps  of 
Naval  Constructors  in  1949  and  he  became  Deputy  Chief 
Naval  Architect,  retiring  in  1988.  He  has  written 
several  books  and  articles  on  warship  design.  He  spent 


many  years  while  with  the  government  on  screw  propeller 
design  and  research,  a  stark  contrast  to  his  work  creating 
Paddle  Warships.  But  what  he  has  written  in  this  book 
brings  together  the  story  of  the  development  of  a  new  early 
technology  in  the  life  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

David  Brown’s  book  reflects  the  meticulous  care  he 
used  in  putting  the  historical  pageant  of  paddle  wheel  ships 
into  his  book.  He  was  assisted  with  material  from  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  and  the  World  Ship  Society. 
The  result  is  a  book  filled  with  pictures  and  page  after  page 
of  plans  which  are  seeing  the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time 
no  doubt,  since  they  were  carefully  filed  away  decades  ago. 

John  R.  Herbert 

Spring  Hill,  Florida 

LOUIS  C.  Hunter,  Steamboats  on  the  Western  Rivers:  An 

Economic  and  Technological  History  (New  York: 

Dover  Publications,  1994).  684  pages.  ISBN  0-486- 
27863-8.  $14.95. 

Dover  Books  is  to  be  commended  for  republishing 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  accurate  history 
of  steamboating  on  America’s  Middle  Western  rivers.  The 
first  edition,  published  in  1949  by  Harvard  University  Press, 
was  acclaimed  at  the  time  by  scholars,  but  it  never  received 
the  wide  general  recognition  it  should  have. 

Professor  Hunter  devoted  about  twenty  years  to 
researching  and  writing  this  work,  and  it  contains  an 
enormous  amount  of  valuable  information.  The  book  is 
broken  down  into  three  sections,  with  16  chapters  and  a 
total  of  684  pages.  There  are  22  informative  tables  and  29 
illustrations  in  the  text.  There  are  also  29  additional  tables 
in  the  appendix,  and  an  excellent  index. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  book  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  design  of  steamboats  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  engines.  When  Professor  Hunter  compares 
steamers  of  the  Mississippi  system  with  those  of  Eastern 
waters  he  does  so  factually,  and  unlike  some  other  writers, 
dispassionately. 

The  many  pages  devoted  to  life  on  board  the  vessels 
make  fascinating  reading.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  steamboats  often  ran  for  days  through 
wild  and  undeveloped  country.  Law  and  order  had  to  be 
maintained  by  the  officers  and  by  sworn  committees  of 
responsible  passengers.  Gambling  was  not  an  approved 
pastime.  It  usually  consisted  of  a  “friendly  game  of  cards” 
instigated  by  professional  swindlers  who,  after  relieving 
passengers  of  all  or  most  of  their  money,  would  leave  a 
steamer  at  the  next  landing,  then  board  another  boat  to 
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repeat  the  activity.  Today,  due  to  the  promotional  work  of 
the  gambling  industry,  many  people  are  convinced  that  river 
steamboats  were  built  solely  to  serve  as  casinos.  This  is 
nonsense,  and  it  does  obscure  the  major  role  steamers 
played  in  the  development  of  the  Middle  West. 

Navigating  the  rivers  of  the  middle  west  was  very 
difficult  because  of  shifting  channels,  shoals,  snags,  bars, 
and  other  hazards.  Professor  Hunter  describes  the  problems 
caused  by  the  so-called  “Red  River  Raft,”  a  floating  mess  of 
snags,  logs,  fallen  trees,  vines,  and  other  debris  which 
blocked  navigation  on  the  river  for  about  150  miles.  When 
this  was  finally  cleared  by  the  Army  in  1838,  steamboats 
were  able  to  reach  Shreveport,  about  300  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

In  part  two  of  the  book  the  business  side  of  steam¬ 
boating  is  discussed  thoroughly.  Professor  Hunter  describes 
the  differences  between  the  packets,  individual  steamers 
operating  on  regular  schedules  between  two  points;  line 
boats,  which  ran  in  fleets  on  trips  of  several  days,  or  more; 
and  transients,  or  tramps  which  went  anywhere  that  quick 
money  could  be  made. 

The  third  and  final  section  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
decline  of  steamboating  on  the  Mississippi  system,  which 
began  after  the  Civil  War,  and  was  hastened  by  the  vast 
network  of  railroads  built  throughout  the  region.  Movement 
of  bulk  cargo  was  taken  over  by  large  fleets  of  barges, 
lashed  together  and  pushed  by  “towboats.”  High  pressure 
steam  engines  of  gave  way  to  more  efficient  diesels,  and  the 
stem  wheel  was  replaced  by  tunnel-stem  propeller  drive. 

Anyone  seriously  interested  in  the  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  steamboats  should  have  this  book.  The  price  is  reason¬ 
able,  considering  that  the  scarce  first  edition  now  runs 
nearly  $100.  A  possible  disadvantage  is  that  the  Dover 
edition  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  original,  and  this  makes 
the  type  size  smaller,  too.  However,  the  print  quality  is 
excellent. 

William  H.  Ewen 

Westerly,  Rhode  Island 


ROBERT  Gardiner,  The  Heavy  Frigate:  Eighteen-Pounder 
Frigates:  Vol.  I,  1778-1800  (London:  Conway 
Maritime  Press,  1994).  10.50"  x  10.50",  cloth,  128 
pages,  90  illustrations,  bibliography  and  notes,  index. 
ISBN  0-85177-627-2.  £25.00 

Robert  Gardiner,  editorial  director  of  Conway 
Maritime  Press,  has  continued  the  Conway  “Ship  Type” 
series  with  The  Heavy  Frigate:  Eighteen-Pounder  Frigates, 
Vol.  I,  1778-1800.  In  1992  The  First  Frigates,  1748-1815 


began  his  series.  A  projected  third  volume  will  cover  the 
more  heavily  gunned  (twenty-four  pounder)  ships  which 
grew  in  greater  numbers  after  1814. 

The  Royal  Navy’s  concept  of  having  large  numbers 
of  “cruising  ships”  at  sea  placed  the  eighteen  pounder  as  the 
main  vessel  to  meet  this  requirement.  Their  success  was  to 
last  until  1832.  The  most  significant  feature  was  the  single 
gundeck  design  which  raised  the  height  of  freeboard  of  the 
main  battery  gunports.  The  arming  with  eighteen  pounders 
allowed  for  what  the  author  calls  “.  .  .  a  lively  gun  plat¬ 
form.”  The  all-weather  requirement  for  cruising  ships  was 
of  paramount  importance. 

It  was  during  the  American  Revolution  that  the 
Admiralty  began  its  building  program  of  28-gun  frigates. 
These  ships  could  serve  well  along  the  shallow  American 
coast,  and  out-gun  the  American  privateers.  The  entry  of 
France  on  the  American  side  in  1778  also  prompted  an 
Admiralty  directive  to  assure  cannon  numbers  to  be  no 
fewer  than  thirty-two. 

The  defining  of  the  numerous  “classes”  of  frigates 
becomes  a  major  consideration  of  the  book.  The  Minerva 
Class  of  1778  began  the  series.  Four  ships  were  built  in  this 
class.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  two  photographs 
of  a  model  of  this  class  are  credited  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Museum. 

From  the  1750s,  the  Admiralty  had  called  for  two 
designs  to  compete  against  a  set  of  specifications.  The 
concept  was  to  select  the  superior  design  and  build  a  “class” 
against  that  design.  In  practice,  however,  often  the  two  sets 
of  drawings  became  the  basis  for  two  separate  classes. 

An  interesting  entry  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  refers  to 
the  “fir  built”  or  “soft”  frigates  built  in  the  mid- 1790s. 
While  major  structural  timbers  were  of  oak,  these  ships 
were  lighter  than  the  fully  oaked  hulls  and  served  well  along 
the  shallow  Dutch  coast.  Their  higher  gunport  freeboard 
was  also  an  advantage  in  heavy  weather. 

One  other  design  feature  was  developed  during  the 
mid- 1790s  which  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  the  ships’ 
crews.  The  use  of  “air  pipes”  to  ventilate  the  frigates’  berth 
deck  was  attained  by  placing  the  pipes  between  frame 
toptimbers.  The  32-gun  Triton ,  1796,  was  the  first  to  have 
these  vents  installed.  The  pipes  ran  upward  from  under  the 
berth  deck  lodging  knees  to  beneath  the  waist  and  lodging 
knees  of  forecastle  and  quarter  decks.  The  feature  was 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty  following  sea  tests  aboard  Triton. 

The  lack  of  shipyard  capacity  flared  during  wartime, 
due  to  refits,  repairs,  new  naval  construction,  and  merchant 
ship  replacement.  These  demands  compelled  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  far  reaching  steps:  planning  for  future 
construction.  This  action  forced  the  dockyards  to  identify, 
pre-cut,  and  season  timbers  in  advance  of  a  hull  actually 
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occupying  a  slip.  Timber  availability  was  also  scarce  before 
1 800.  A  number  of  ships  were  built  using  materials  scav¬ 
enged  from  older  ships  being  broken  up. 

Gardiner  also  details  the  limited  incorporation  of 
French  design  features  drawn  from  captured  French  ships 
during  the  prolonged  Napoleonic  conflict.  It  was  in  the 
1790s  that  this  influence  became  more  significant.  Accep¬ 
tance  was  not  widespread  throughout  the  fleet  because  the 
larger  frigates  did  not  perform  as  their  supporters  initially 
believed.  Such  ships,  built  to  Royal  Dockyard  construction 
standards  resulted  in  more  sturdy  timbering  which  meant  a 
heavier  and  slower  hull.  One  major  French  feature  the 
British  believed  to  be  unacceptable  was  their  depth  in  hold. 
The  captured  French  ships  had  their  orlop  decks  and 
stowage  spaces  too  shallow  in  depth  to  meet  the  Navy’s 
cruising  range  storage  needs. 

At  this  point  Gardiner  introduces  Gabriel  Snodgrass, 
then  “.  .  .  the  East  India  Company’s  equivalent  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  who  published  an  open  letter  to  . .  . 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.”  In  this  letter,  Snodgrass,  after 
stating  that  French  ships  were  “. .  .  much  inferior  to  British 
ships  of  war,  being  slighter  and  weaker  ...  it  must  appear 
extraordinary  that  there  are  several  .  .  .  large  frigates  now 
building  for  [the]  government  from  draughts  copied  from 
these  ridiculous  ships.” 

By  the  late  1790s  the  building  of  larger  frigates 
became  popular.  The  Royal  Navy’s  doctrine  of  ships-of-the- 
line  being  homebased  in  an  alert  status,  with  the  frigates 
patrolling  the  turbulent  English  Channel,  brought  about  the 
need  for  exceptional  seaworthiness. 

The  book  provides  detailed  information  on  the 
arming  of  the  frigates  during  this  period.  The  gun  length 
and  weight  ratio  tradeoffs  are  detailed  as  is  the  widespread 
use  of  the  new  carronades  for  secondary  armament.  The 
frigates  were  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  this  new  weapon. 

The  book  is  replete  with  drawings  from  the  National 
Maritime  Museum.  For  the  followers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and 
for  those  who  follow  frigate  design  and  development,  this 
book  is  a  treasure  of  such  drawings.  The  tables  created  by 
the  author  are  definite  contributions  derived  from  the  source 
materials  and  reports  from  the  archives  of  the  Public  Record 
Office,  Kew.  The  tables  include  captured  vessels  as  well  as 
those  British  built.  The  numerous  illustrations  are 
remarkably  clear  as  are  the  photographs  of  the  models. 

One  final  ironic  note:  a  photograph  of  a  model,  again 
credited  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Museum,  is  of  the  Leda 
class  38-gun  frigate  Shannon ,  ordered  for  construction  4 
February  1795. 

Richard  Eddy 

Tallahassee,  Florida 


ROYCE  SHINGLETON,  High  Seas  Confederate:  The  Life  and 

Times  of  John  Newland  Maffitt  (Columbia,  SC: 

University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  1994).  Cloth,  x 

160  pages,  appendices,  notes,  bibliographic  note, 

index.  ISBN:  0-87249-986-3.  $27.95 

The  life  of  John  Newland  Maffitt  (1819-1886) 
illustrates  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  United  States 
Navy  and  on  American  naval  officers.  On  the  one  hand, 
Royce  Shingleton’s  careful  delineation  of  his  subject’s 
many  positive  features  and  abilities  makes  us  realize  how 
much  the  United  States  Navy  lost  as  many  of  its  talented 
young  officers  “went  South”  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  For 
the  rest  of  the  century,  the  navy  was  the  poorer  for  the  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  surveying  Maffitt’ s  life  also  provides  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  fame  and  leadership.  The  Civil 
War  “made”  the  career  of  many  an  officer  of  the  right 
generation.  Officers  whose  careers  prior  to  the  war  had  been 
commendable,  perhaps  of  some  accomplishment,  but  hardly 
unique,  were  propelled  to  national  attention  and  popular 
adulation.  Equally  talented  officers  who  were  too  young  to 
command,  or  just  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time, 
remained  in  obscurity.  Maffitt  was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

Son  of  a  spellbinding  methodist  preacher,  Maffitt  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  1832.  His  first  ships  were  St. 
Louis,  Constitution,  Vandalia,  and  Macedonian,  a  typical 
service  record  for  a  young  officer  in  the  1 830s.  But  in  1 842 
Maffitt  was  posted  to  the  Coast  Survey,  an  assignment  he 
held  for  some  fifteen  years.  He  served  creditably,  but  it 
certainly  appears — despite  Shingleton’s  efforts  to  put  the 
best  face  on  Maffitt’ s  accomplishments  during  those 
years — as  though  his  career,  like  that  of  many  another 
antebellum  naval  officer,  went  on  hold.  In  1848,  at  nearly 
thirty,  he  became  chief  of  a  hydrographic  party  on  the  East 
Coast,  commanding  USS  Gallatin — his  first  command.  His 
years  with  the  Coast  Survey  might  have  appeared  to  be  his 
career’s  doldrums.  Indeed,  he  became  one  of  the  many 
noteworthy  victims  of  the  Naval  Efficiency  Board  of  1 855- 
1 857.  Yet  his  work  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  a  blockade 
runner  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  during  those  years  that 
he  gained  his  greatest  fame. 

Ironically,  Maffitt’ s  naval  posting  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  on  the  Cuban 
Station,  protecting  American  commerce  and  suppressing  the 
slave  trade.  He  was  responsible  for  several  well-publicized 
captures.  Curiously,  Shingleton  has  little  to  say  about 
Maffitt’ s  views  of  the  slave  trade  or  slavery,  so  we  must 
assume  that  his  actions  were  performed  in  the  line  of  duty 
rather  than  out  of  the  personal  convictions  that  motivated 
many  of  his  Northern  messmates.  Similarly,  in  the  opening 
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days  of  secession,  Maffitt  participated  in  protecting  and 
reinforcing  various  federal  outposts  in  Florida.  Yet  he  soon 
joined  the  Confederate  cause.  He  served  a  brief  stint 
commanding  CSS  Savannah  in  the  mosquito  fleet  at  Port 
Royal,  his  first  real  engagement,  and  soon  was  at  logger- 
heads  with  Josiah  Tattnall,  commanding  the  fleet.  After  a 
quick  transfer,  he  soon  discovered  his  special  place  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederacy,  when,  in  May,  1 862,  Maffitt 
was  offered  command  of  Oreto  (Florida). 

Although  Shingleton  does  not  intend  to  present  such 
an  impression,  the  blatantly  vindictive  purpose  of  Florida 
is  clear.  She  “could,  however,”  Shingleton  adds,  quoting 
James  D.  Bulloch’s  instructions  to  Maffitt,  “repay  upon  the 
enemy  some  of  the  injuries  his  vastly  superior  force  alone 
has  enabled  him  to  inflict  upon  the  states  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.”  Such  statements  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Shin¬ 
gleton ’s  description  of  the  “nobility  of  character”  to  be 
found  in  the  Confederate  Navy.  Maffitt’ s  orders  in  August 
1 862,  upon  rechristening  Oreto  as  Florida,  were  “to  do  the 
enemy's  commerce  the  greatest  injury  in  the  shortest  time.” 
And  that,  of  course,  is  what  Florida  proceeded  to  do.  This 
section  of  Shingleton ’s  narrative  plows  fairly  heavily-sailed 
seas.  Maffitt  won  kudos  throughout  the  South  for  his 
actions,  becoming  a  legend  throughout  the  Confederacy. 
Curiously,  again,  the  narrative  never  quite  gets  to  Maffitt’ s 
personal  views  on  what  he  was  doing. 

Certainly,  he  was  spectacularly  successful,  and  High 
Seas  Confederate  contains  the  requisite  litany  of  captures 
and  burnings.  Yet,  Shingleton  takes  pains  to  observe 
throughout  the  narrative,  Maffitt  remained  always  the  model 
Southern  “gentleman.”  He  treated  his  prisoners  well,  a 
reflection  Shingleton  suggests,  “in  spite  of  the  war,  [of]  the 
unyielding  personal  style  of  Maffitt.” 

But  can  we  view  the  wanton  destruction  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  shipping  only  as  acts  of  legendary  derring-do? 
Shortly  before  torching  the  handsome  clipper  Jacob  Bell  in  ‘ 
February,  1863,  Maffitt  might  have  expressed  regret  “that 
such  a  thing  of  beauty  must  be  destroyed,”  but  his  aesthetic 
sensibilities  never  stayed  his  torch.  There  are  broader  and 
tricky  ethical  issues  that  typically  are  lost  in  the  desire  to  tell 
a  dramatic  naval  tale. 

On  other  more  specific  issues,  Shingleton  makes  a 
number  of  undemonstrated  assertions.  He  claims,  for 
example,  that  Maffitt’ s  years  with  the  Coast  Survey 
“contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  agency.”  Further,  Shingleton  argues  that  had  Maffitt 
remained  in  command  of  Florida,  her  second  cruise  would 
have  been  much  more  successful,  and  that,  consequently, 
Florida  would  have  surpassed  the  record  of  Alabama  under 
Raphael  Semmes.  This  is  the  sort  of  speculation  that 
Shingleton  allows  himself  throughout  the  biography. 


This  compact  biography  is  in  many  senses  a  model 
work  because  it  succinctly  recounts  the  story  of  its  protago¬ 
nist,  provides  the  basic  chronology  and  facts,  sets  them  in 
their  larger  matrix,  and  always  allows  the  sources  to  speak 
for  themselves.  In  particular,  the  details  of  the  life  of  the 
young  naval  officer  are  presented  in  fuller  detail  than 
elsewhere,  with  solid  use  of  the  Maffitt  letters  and  service 
record.  High  Seas  Confederate  now  replaces  all  previous 
secondary  sources  about  Maffitt.  Edward  Boykin’s  Sea 
Devil  of  the  Confederacy,  (1959)  might  appear  to  be  more 
detailed  but  depends  upon  fictionalized  dialogue,  which 
Shingleton  rightly  criticizes.  Frank  Owsley  Jr.’s  fine  CSS 
Florida  (1965)  provides  details  of  Maffitt’ s  life  but  fo¬ 
cuses,  primarily,  on  the  vessel.  Emma  Martin  Maffitt’ s  Life 
and  Services  of  John  Newland  Maffitt  (1906)  remains  a 
valuable  collection  of  Maffitt  correspondence  but  is,  after 
all,  hagiography.  Shingleton  presents  a  clear  case  for 
Maffitt’ s  character  and  appearance,  although  any  student  of 
the  Civil  War  will  crave  more  insight  into  Maffitt’ s  own 
views  and  beliefs.  Nevertheless,  High  Seas  Confederate  will 
undoubtedly  remain  the  standard  biography  of  John 
Newland  Maffitt,  and  a  key  volume  in  Confederate  naval 
historiography,  for  years  to  come. 

Kenneth  J.  Blume 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy 
Albany,  New  York 


PAT  VOJTECH,  Chesapeake  Bay  Skipjacks  (Centreville,  MD: 
Tidewater  Publishers,  1993).  viii  +  145  pages, 
photographs,  appendix  including  vessel  list,  sources 
and  index.  ISBN  0-87033-451-4.  $29.95. 

Stated  as  a  general  rule,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  skipjack 
is  a  V-bottom,  hard  chine,  centerboard  vessel.  The  structure 
is  relatively  simple  and  therefore  less  expensive  to  build. 
The  rig  is  a  single  raked  mast  supporting  a  triangular 
mainsail  and  a  large  jib  attached  to  a  long  bowsprit  provid¬ 
ing  power  sufficient  to  tow  two  dredges  over  the  oyster 
bars.  Referred  to  locally  as  a  two-sail  bateau,  the  skipjack 
continues  to  exist  and  operate  because  of  a  law  passed  in 
1 865  forbidding  the  dredging  of  oysters  by  any  power  other 
than  sail  in  Maryland  waters.  While  this  law  has  been 
modified,  enough  of  it  remains  in  force  to  justify  the 
present-day  use  of  these  sailing  dredge  boats  for  harvesting 
oysters  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

This  book  sets  out  briefly  and  in  non-technical  terms 
the  development  of  the  skipjack  and  the  uses  made  of  this 
kind  of  craft.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  statement  of 
proportions  for  building  a  skipjack.  Printed  on  the  back 
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liners  are  the  sail  plan  and  the  outboard  profile,  breadth  and 
body  plans  of  the  skipjack  Rosie  Parks,  built  in  1955. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  little  of  construction  details  and 
shipbuilding  technique. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  text  is  the  use  of  oral 
history  gathered  by  the  author  from  the  captains,  crew, 
owners  and  the  ship  chandlers  of  the  skipjack  fleet.  The 
description  of  life  in  the  skipjack  is  generously  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  by  color  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Ranging  in  size  from  full  page  ship  portraits  to  vignettes  of 
life  on  the  water,  these  are  an  excellent  visual  expansion  of 
the  text.  For  anyone  interested  in  sailing  craft  and  the  moods 
of  the  water,  the  pictures  give  a  dimension  to  the  life  of  the 
dredge  boat:  new  sails,  patched  sails,  hulls  hogged  by  age  or 
accident,  stormy  weather,  flat  calm,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
men  at  their  work. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  the  text  are  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  oystering  industry  and  the  early  days  of 
the  skipjack  fleet  starting  about  1 896  through  World  War  I 
and  the  attendant  terrible  winter  weather,  the  1933  Depres¬ 
sion  and  its  disastrous  hurricane,  and  closing  in  1939.  These 
chapters  are  heavily  dependent  on  newspaper  research  and 
the  use  of  other  published  documents.  In  the  following 
chapters  the  author  has  edited  and  used  the  oral  histories  she 
has  gathered,  telling  of  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  water¬ 
men:  fog,  death,  fighting,  hurricane,  twister,  illegal  dredg¬ 
ing,  ice,  rescue,  sinking.  These  reminiscences  serve  to 
personalize  the  successes  and  the  risks  inherent  to  the 
oystering  industry. 

Most  useful  to  the  maritime  historian  is  the  Vessel 
List  of  commercial  skipjacks,  and  vessels  assumed  to  be 
skipjacks,  operated  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  harvest. 
The  list  includes  more  than  five  hundred  names  of  vessels, 
is  interlined  by  special  information  on  special  vessels  and 
makes  the  book  an  important  addition  to  any  library  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  rapidly  diminishing  skipjack  fleet  and 
commercial  sail  in  general. 

Lewis  A.  Beck,  Jr. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


JOHN  Ray  Skates,  The  Invasion  of  Japan:  Alternative  to 
the  Bomb  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina 
Press,  1994).  300  pages,  maps.  ISBN  0-87249-972-3. 
$27.50. 

This  remarkably  interesting  work  focuses  on  Opera¬ 
tion  DOWNFALL,  the  American  plans  to  invade  the 
Japanese  home  islands  in  late  1945  and  1946.  U.S.  strate¬ 
gists  contemplated  two  immense  operations.  The  first, 
dubbed  OLYMPIC,  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  the  southern 


third  of  the  island  of  Kyushu  which  would  then  serve  as  a 
staging  area  for  CORONET,  a  final  assault  on  the  Kanto 
Plain  near  Tokyo.  This  book  examines  from  a  variety  of 
angles  the  Allied  and  Japanese  preparations  for  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  final  struggle,  mercifully  obviated  by  the  twin  shocks 
of  the  Soviet  entry  into  the  conflict  and  the  atomic  bombs. 

The  author,  a  historian  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi,  held  a  visiting  scholar’s  appointment  with  the 
U.S.  Army’s  Center  of  Military  History.  From  this  base, 
Skates  plumbed  the  pertinent  records  at  such  repositories  as 
the  George  C.  Marshall  Library;  the  MacArthur  Archives; 
the  Air  Force,  Naval,  and  Marine  Corps  Historical  Centers; 
and  the  Public  Record  Office.  Skates  also  made  extensive 
use  of  the  oral  histories  held  by  the  U.S.  Army  War  College 
and  of  recently  declassified  ULTRA  materials  at  the 
National  Archives.  Skates  added  another  perspective  to  his 
work  by  visiting  the  Japanese  Institute  of  Defense  Studies, 
by  interviewing  retired  Japanese  officers,  and  by  investigat¬ 
ing  the  proposed  invasion  beaches  and  existing  Japanese 
cave  defenses. 

Skates  probes  a  variety  of  important  issues.  Why  did 
the  architects  of  American  strategy  elect  invasion  over  a 
course  of  encirclement  and  bombardment,  which  had  a 
number  of  forceful  advocates  in  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Army  Air  Force?  And  why,  once  invasion  had  been  chosen, 
did  American  plans  call  for  an  assault  on  the  most  obvious 
of  landing  spots — southern  Kyushu? 

What  would  the  invasions  have  cost  the  assaulting 
forces?  Skates  argues  persuasively  that  postwar  estimates  of 
one  million  American  casualties  for  DOWNFALL  were 
overblown.  As  the  author  demonstrates,  contemporary  sober 
American  predictions  were  far  lower,  with  uninformed 
analysts  concluding  that  the  invasion  of  Kyushu  would  cost 
approximately  as  much  in  blood  as  the  Normandy  invasion 
or  the  battle  for  Okinawa  (c.  70,000  killed  and  wounded  for 
each). 

Skates  finds  these  lower  figures  much  more  likely,  in 
part  because  of  the  overwhelming  power — sea,  air,  and 
land — that  the  United  States  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
Japanese.  The  forces  projected  for  DOWNFALL  were 
simply  mammoth:  fourteen  divisions  were  to  assault 
Kyushu  (by  contrast,  eight  had  landed  on  the  Normandy 
beaches  on  D-Day);  twenty-five  divisions  were  to  go  ashore 
on  the  Kanto  Plain. 

The  author  maintains  that  CORONET,  the  strike  at  the 
Japanese  heartland,  would  have  been  less  expensive  than  the 
earlier  OLYMPIC — in  part  because  the  Japanese  would 
have  expended  the  bulk  of  their  kamikazes  in  opposing  the 
landings  in  Kyushu;  in  part  because  of  the  swelling  Allied 
military  resources.  Adding  to  the  American  punch  at 
CORONET  would  have  been  forces  contributed  by  the 
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British,  Australians,  Canadians,  and  French.  In  the  summer 
of  1945,  the  Royal  Navy  had  already  reinforced  Chester 
Nimitz’  Pacific  Fleet  with  the  largest  British  naval  force 
assembled  for  operations  in  World  War  II.  Shortly  after  V-E 
Day,  the  Royal  Air  Force  initiated  the  transfer  of  Lancaster 
heavy  bomber  squadrons  from  the  European  theater  to  the 
Far  East.  On  the  ground,  Allied  divisions — armed,  equip¬ 
ped,  and  trained  on  U.S.  lines — from  all  four  countries  were 
to  go  ashore  in  CORONET. 

Complicating  the  picture  for  American  planners  was 
the  Soviet  Union.  Early  in  1945,  virtually  all  U.S.  strategists 
hoped  for  Stalin’s  entry  into  the  conflict,  in  large  part  to  tie 
down  the  Japanese  Kwantung  army  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
But  within  months,  some  U.S.  leaders  had  changed  then- 
minds.  Skates  deftly  traces  American  attitudes  toward 
Soviet  participation  in  the  struggle. 

Skates  also  tackles  the  varying  difficulties  planners 
confronted  in  redeploying  American  units  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater.  Issues  of  morale,  unit  cohesion,  and  equity 
bedeviled  top  American  leaders  faced  with  shipping  veteran 
units  to  the  Pacific  and  led  them  to  develop  the  controver¬ 
sial  “points”  system. 

These  massive  Allied  invasion  forces  demanded 
support  facilities  on  a  corresponding  scale,  and  Skates  gives 
adequate  attention  to  difficulties  in  this  sphere.  For  instance, 
shortages  in  key  personnel  such  as  the  engineers  forced 
some  divisions  slated  for  the  OLYMPIC  landings  to  stage 
from  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  these  logistical  obstacles,  American 
planners  counted  on  facing  suicidal  Japanese  opposition 
similar  to  that  encountered  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  To 
root  out  enemy  troops  burrowed  into  the  ground,  U.S.  Army 
officers,  Skates  reveals,  considered  unorthodox  techniques 
and  weapons  such  as  germ  warfare,  herbicidal  sprays  to  kill 
Japanese  rice  crops,  and  poison  gas.  Of  these,  Skates 
concludes  that  the  Army  would  probably  have  used  cyano-  ' 
gen  chloride  and  phosgene  gases  to  reduce  cave  defenses. 
And  to  pave  the  way  for  the  landing  troops,  strategists 
intended  to  employ  atomic  bombs  tactically. 

The  author  considers  the  Japanese  plans  and 
capabilities  in  detail.  Among  his  disclosures,  Skates  demon¬ 
strates  that  Japanese  leaders  never  intended  to  bring  the 
Kwantung  Army  back  to  Japan,  nor  did  they  envision  large- 
scale  measures  to  mobilize  the  civilian  population.  Skates 
also  highlights  Japanese  weaknesses,  such  as  untrained 
troops,  insecure  codes,  primitive  communications,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  massing  kamikaze  attacks  against  the 
invasion  fleets. 

Of  particular  value  in  this  account  is  its  delineation  of 
top  American  leaders  and  of  the  often  testy  relationship 
between  the  top  theater  commanders  Nimitz  and  Douglas 


MacArthur.  Skates  supports  ably  his  contention  that  the 
most  important  Allied  leader  in  bringing  Japan  to  the 
surrender  table  without  Armageddon  was  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson. 

One  of  the  rare  flaws  in  this  excellent  book  is  its 
paucity  of  illustrations.  Photographs  could  profitably  have 
fleshed  out  the  author’s  description  of  the  Kyushu  terrain 
and  beach  defenses;  the  place-names  on  two  of  the  maps  are 
difficult  to  read. 

Such  quibbles  aside,  The  Invasion  of  Japan  deserves 
a  wide  readership.  Skates’  judicious  account  sets  to  rest 
many  misconceptions  regarding  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific;  it  also  offers  much  that  is  new.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Malcolm  Muir,  Jr. 

Austin  Peay  State  University 


JOHN  R.  Stilgoe,  Alongshore  (New  Haven:  Yale 

University  Press,  1994).  xi  +  443  pages,  illustrations, 

bibliography,  index.  ISBN  0-300-05909-4.  $35.00 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  maritime  historian  to  find  the 
tone  of  this  book  somewhat  irritating.  Most  book  authors 
believe  that  their  subject  has  not  adequately  been  covered 
before,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  fault  forerunners  for 
failing  to  provide  the  “sustained  historical  inquiry”  (p.  x) 
which  the  subject — any  subject — deserves.  In  this  case, 
Stilgoe,  professor  in  the  history  of  landscape  at  Harvard 
University,  assumes  the  guise  of  “barefoot  historian”  (a 
phrase  which  is  used  on  average  every  fifteen  pages),  to 
explore  the  character  and  history  of  the  beaches,  estuaries, 
harbors,  and  salt  marshes  of  his  own  Massachusetts  coast. 
It  is  a  world  peopled  with  two  classes:  the  locals,  who  know 
the  meaning  of  “gunkhole,”  “gundalow,”  and  “geezle,”  but 
who  would  be  unlikely  to  explain  them  to  the  other  class, 
the  outsiders,  blissful  in  their  ignorance,  too  stupid  even  to 
put  on  sunscreen  before  visiting  the  beach.  Stilgoe  leaves  no 
doubt  about  his  identification  with  the  former,  as  he  pulls 
his  yacht  tender  (sans  yacht)  into  some  hidden  cove. 

Of  course  it  is  never  like  that.  All  locals  were  once 
outsiders  (even  Native  Americans),  and  there  is  always  a 
gradient,  if  not  of  a  “we-they”  identification,  then  certainly 
of  utilization  of  the  alongshore  environment.  Stilgoe  has 
little  mercy,  for  example,  for  the  outsiders  who  rush  to  buy 
condos  marshalled  on  old  boatyard  land,  eager  to  have  a 
harbor  view — but  only  to  find  that  the  harbor  for  most 
former  purposes  is  no  longer  alive.  A  social  historian  might 
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comment,  however,  that  “locals”  may  have  been  a  part  of 
the  development  process,  and  that  condos  are  but  the  visual 
sign  of  one  of  a  series  of  migrations  to  the  shore,  perhaps  in 
their  own  way  as  useful  as  the  quaint  rotting  boathouse 
(which  may  itself  stand  for  generations  of  polluting  lead 
paint  scraped  into  the  harbor’s  water).  The  point  is,  there  is 
a  nostalgic  air  to  this  book  which  is  easy  to  understand,  but 
which  clouds  any  historian’s  judgment. 

But  there  is  much  of  value  in  this  book;  any  reader, 
whether  historian  or  not,  is  guaranteed  to  find  new  perspec¬ 
tives  on  the  shoreside  environment.  Stilgoe  offers  a  dozen 
chapters  on  such  subjects  as  hazards,  small  boats,  harbors, 
wharves,  marshes,  and  such  less  tangible  subjects  as  “glim” 
and  “smudge”  (the  terms  are  always  adequately  defined).  In 
each  case,  Stilgoe  blends  his  own  visual  and  sometimes 
insightful  observation  with  historical  research  (probably  not 
barefoot).  The  chapter  on  “bikinis,”  for  example,  is  an 
interesting  study  of  the  question  of  gender  and  seaside  use 
over  time — but  might  just  as  well  apply  to  Long  Island  as 
Cape  Cod.  Indeed,  the  “Reeboked  Reviewer”  can  virtually 
guarantee  that  any  reader  with  an  interest  in  the  margin  of 
sea  and  land  will  find  choice  items  here  as  Stilgoe  pokes 
into  odd  comers  of  the  coast  and  the  written  sources. 

The  trouble  with  such  “gunkholing,”  however,  is  that 
the  intrepid  explorer  may  not  have  a  particular  safe  harbor 
in  mind.  Alongshore ,  perhaps  because  it  is  reflective  and  to 
some  extent  subjective,  is  also  episodic,  leaving  out  large 
chunks  of  seaside  history  which  really  are  important  to  the 
story.  An  important  New  England  example  is  the  building 
of  railroads,  which  did  much  to  alter  the  coastal  landscape 
and  environment,  as  Stilgoe  knows  well,  having  authored 
Metropolitan  Corridor:  Railroads  and  the  American  Scene 
(1983),  among  other  works.  That  railway  dikes  provided 
useful  marshland  boundaries  (important  to  determine  whose 
salt  hay  lay  just  where)  he  does  note,  but  says  nothing  about 
access  to  waterways,  or  dikes  for  cranberry  bogs  (another 
subject  which  receives  no  mention  at  all).  In  the  chapter  on 
“treasure,”  Stilgoe  evokes  a  powerful  image  of  a  silent  fog- 
shrouded  Coast  Guard  vessel  nosing  out  drug  smug¬ 
glers — but  perhaps  more  appropriate  for  this  coast  is  the 
local  shellfish  warden  in  pursuit  of  a  nighttime  clammer 
hauling  away  his  take  from  a  closed  area.  Clams,  or  birds, 
might  safely  be  consigned  to  books  by  natural  historians, 
but  the  clammers — or  the  birders  and  their  conservationist 
colleagues — have  had  an  important  role  in  this  environment. 
Stilgoe  does  discuss  the  active  and  relevant  question  of 
handicapped  access  to  the  alongshore  margins,  but  says  not 
a  word  about  National  Seashores  or  other  forms  of  protected 
areas. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  a  book  to  be  that  which  it  is  not,  and 
Alongshore  is  a  handsome  compound  of  numerous  illustra¬ 


tions  and  thoughtful  text  chosen  to  illuminate  the  gunkholes 
which  interest  Stilgoe,  and  these  he  explores  in  a  manner 
which  conveys  his  own  expertise  at  looking  and  his  delight 
in  seeing  what  he  finds  (though  the  occasional  discussion  of 
color  loses  something  in  a  book  limited  to  black  and  white). 
Alongshore  is  a  book  difficult  to  categorize.  It  is  not  a 
formal  study  such  as  Morison’s  Maritime  History  of 
Massachusetts ,  or  the  reflective  poetic  observation  of 
Thoreau’s  Cape  Cod  or  Beston’s  Outermost  House,  but 
rather  falls  somewhere  in  between,  in  a  genre  of  its  own 
unique  to  the  barefoot  historian. 

Briton  C.  Busch 

Colgate  University 


Robert  Gardiner, ED.  Sail’s  Last  Century:  The  Merchant 
Sailing  Ship  1830-1930  (London:  Conway  Maritime 
Press,  1993).  [History  of  the  Ship  series].  1 1.50"  x 
9.75",  cloth,  176  pages,  250  line  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  ISBN  0-85177-565-9.  £28.00 

David  MacGregor.  British  &  American  Clippers:  A 
Comparison  of  Their  Design,  Construction,  and 
Performance  in  the  1850 ’s  (London:  Conway  Mari¬ 
time  Press,  1993).  11.50"  x  9.75",  cloth,  192  pages, 
125  photographs,  100  line  drawings.  ISBN  0-85177- 
588-8.  £30.00 

Although  these  works  differ  greatly  in  structure  and 
purpose,  they  still  deserve  to  be  examined  jointly  because 
their  respective  topics  converge  on  at  least  one  point;  the 
heyday  of  the  clipper  sailing  ship.  The  second  title  is  clearly 
focused  on  this  topic,  while  the  former  covers  the  same 
topic  in  a  more  general  manner.  Sail’s  Last  Century  aims  at 
providing  us  with  a  more  general  account  of  a  very  crucial 
period  in  the  history  of  the  sailing  ship.  It  is  the  sixth 
volume  to  appear  in  Conway’s  very  impressive  History  of 
the  Ship  series.  We  are  fortunate  that  they  have  been 
released  so  close  together,  because  friis  gives  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  weigh  the  merits  of  their  divergent  styles  and 
structures. 

In  keeping  with  its  series  format,  Sail’s  Last  Century 
has  brought  an  internationally  acclaimed  group  of  authors, 
including  Dr.  Basil  Greenshill  and  David  MacGregor, 
together.  This  particular  volume  is  divided  into  nine 
chapters  that  are  clearly  delineated  by  period  and  topic. 
Essentially,  this  work  is  divided  into  distinctive  sections. 
The  first  consists  of  five  chapters  that  cover  the  evolution  of 
various  ship  types  by  category.  One  of  the  most  surprising 
aspects  of  this  work  is  that  all  the  chapters  differentiate 
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between  different  ship  types  by  tonnage  and  construction 
material;  not  by  classification.  The  second  group,  encom¬ 
passing  four  chapters,  offers  a  detailed  comparison  and 
contrast  of  regional  ship  designs,  e.g.,  British,  American, 
and  Baltic,  and  a  technical  essay  on  the  art  of  shiphandling 
as  it  evolved  during  this  period.  As  usual,  Dr.  Gardiner’s 
brief  introduction  provides  an  excellent  overview  to  both 
this  volume  and  the  series. 

MacGregor  has  already  written  extensively  on  clip¬ 
pers,  and  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject.  His 
volume  is  also  separated  into  nine  chapters,  each  of  which 
details  a  very  specific  and  limited  topic.  He  discusses  the 
origins  of  clippers,  and  the  trades  for  which  they  were  best 
suited.  The  author  also  tackles  the  many  misconceptions 
which  have  colored  our  perceptions  of  the  relative  merits  of 
British  and  American  clippers.  Essentially,  each  chapter 
focuses  on  an  individual  aspect  or  brief  period  that  was 
crucial  in  the  evolution  of  ship  types,  and  places  the  design 
of  these  ships  within  the  context  of  contemporary  trading 
patterns  and  routes. 

Both  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated  with  detailed 
graphs,  charts,  maps,  line  drawings,  illustrations,  and 
photographs.  However,  while  the  quality  of  the  drawings  is 
up  to  Conway’s  usual  high  standard,  model  builders  will  be 
disappointed  with  the  fact  that  the  scale  markings  are 
occasionally  either  absent  or  practically  illegible.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  most  of  the  equipment  detail  drawings  are  completely 
devoid  of  any  scale  indicators.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
photographs,  engravings,  and  lithographs  presented  in  these 
volumes  are  exceptionally  well  reproduced,  and  bear  the 
mark  of  careful  selection.  Given  the  age  of  some  of  these 
prints,  the  scarcity  of  soiled  photos  is  quite  surprising.  They 
are  all  superbly  positioned,  and  complement  the  text 
exceptionally  well.  The  charts  and  maps  are  also  of  an 
excellent  quality,  informative,  and  well  positioned. 

Although  seven  different  authors  contributed  to  Sail ’s  ' 
Last  Century,  the  manner  in  which  each  article  dovetails 
into  the  others  is  quite  remarkable.  Given  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  History  of  the  Ship,  one  should  not  be  surprised  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  precious  few  revolutionary  concepts 
presented  in  this  volume.  In  addition,  the  editor  has  done  an 
exceptional  job  of  limiting  disagreements  between  the 
authors,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  the  text  hits  its 
target  audience  and  stated  goals  squarely.  Each  essay 
provides  much  evidence  for  the  overall  theme  of  this 
volume,  and  its  companions,  that  the  transition  from  sail  to 
steam,  wood  to  iron  and  then  steel  was  much  smoother  and 
of  a  longer  duration  than  most  people  realize.  There  were  a 
number  of  valid  reasons,  including  cold  economic  factors, 
which  help  to  explain  the  relatively  slow  decline  of  sailing 
ships  on  the  world’s  oceans. 


Clippers  actually  provides  much  support  to  the  more 
modem  arguments  about  the  gradual  demise  of  the  mer¬ 
chant  sailing  vessel,  as  witnessed  by  the  appeal  of  iron 
ships.  MacGregor’s  litany  of  popular  misconceptions  about 
these  greyhounds  of  the  seas  includes  many  old  truisms.  For 
example,  he  maintains  that  there  was  no  great  disparity  in 
displacement  between  British  and  American  clippers.  He 
argues  that  this  misunderstanding  came  about  because  the 
USA  and  the  UK  used  radically  different  methods  of 
calculating  tonnages.  The  author  agrees  that  early  American 
clippers  posted  better  times  than  their  British  counterparts, 
but  postulates  that  this  was  not  due  to  any  inherent  design 
advantage.  It  appears  that  most  American  masters  routinely 
took  their  ships  to  the  very  edge — and  often  far  be¬ 
yond — their  performance  envelope.  His  theory  is  certainly 
supported  by  the  substantially  larger  number  of  demasting 
incidents  that  seemed  to  plague  U.S.  clippers.  He  notes  that 
by  the  1850s  British  clippers  were  competing  on  an  even 
basis  with  their  American  counterparts.  He  also  advances 
the  claim  that  the  use  of  iron  helped  to  make  ship  plans 
more  accessible,  because  most  contemporary  shipwrights 
lacked  the  skills  needed  to  shape  iron  plates  properly.  These 
observations,  and  others,  certainly  make  this  work  a  com¬ 
pelling  read. 

Both  of  these  works  are  well  written  and  embody  a 
Very  high  degree  of  scholarship  and  familiarity  with  nautical 
terms  and  history.  They  both  have  excellent  indices,  and 
bibliographies,  and  are  profusely  documented.  The  level  of 
knowledge  is  very  high,  and  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
fmd  a  better  work  on  either  topic.  They  can  be  wholeheart¬ 
edly  recommended  to  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of 
sailing  ships  and  clippers. 

Peter  K.  H.  Mispelkamp 

Pointe  Claire,  Quebec,  Canada 


LOUISE  LEVATHES,  When  China  Ruled  the  Seas:  The 
Treasure  of  the  Dragon  Throne,  1405-1433  (New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1994).  252  pages,  35  illustra¬ 
tions,  1  map,  bibliography  and  notes,  index.  ISBN  0- 
671-70158-4.  $23.00 

When  China  Ruled  the  Seas  is  a  history  of  Chinese 
maritime  activity  during  the  early  Ming  dynasty  (1368- 
1644).  More  than  a  half  century  before  Dias  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Columbus  stumbled  across  the  New 
World,  and  da  Gama  reached  India,  large,  powerful  treasure 
fleets  set  out  from  China  and  sailed  the  Western  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  basin,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Levathes’  account 
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discusses  the  background  of  Chinese  interest  and  expertise 
in  maritime  commerce  and  exploration  and  offers  some 
hypotheses  on  the  sudden  outburst  of  activity  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century. 

The  Chinese  had  long  been  involved  in  maritime 
activity  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Whether  or  not  the  Chinese 
had  reached  eastward  across  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
the  Americas  remains  a  subject  of  debate  (although 
Levathes  suggests  they  did),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  the  time  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  Chinese  merchant  commu¬ 
nities  had  spread  across  the  Pacific  Asian  rim. 

While  the  Chinese  had  long  possessed  the  technical 
means  of  oceanic  exploration  and  commerce,  few  dynasties 
before  the  Ming  had  pursued  aggressive  policies  of  mari¬ 
time  expansion.  Confucianism,  Levathes  argues,  discour¬ 
aged  outside  contacts  and  looked  askance  at  profits  earned 
from  trade.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  controlled  at  home  the 
materials,  raw  and  manufactured,  that  a  great  empire 
needed. 

Nevertheless,  even  before  the  Ming  dynasty,  goods 
from  abroad,  including  slaves  from  Africa,  and  foreign 
merchants  found  their  way  to  China  and  the  Chinese 
were  well  aware  of  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  S  ng  dynasty  made  early  forays  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  but  these  efforts  were  cut  short  because 
of  a  variety  of  factors,  chiefly  among  them  the  Mongol 
threat  from  the  north.  The  Mongol’s  imperial  vision,  of 
course,  was  truly  global.  Twice  during  the  reign  of  Khubilai 
Khan  the  Mongols,  using  Chinese  know-how,  launched 
enormous,  but  unsuccessful,  amphibious  expeditions — in 
1274  a  force  of  nine  hundred  ships  carrying  some  forty 
thousand  men — against  Japan. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  successors  to  the  Mongols,  the 
Ming’s,  ascended  the  dragon  throne  with  greater  than  usual 
interest  in  maritime  activity.  The  central  figures  in  the 
Levathes’  tale  are  the  fourth  son  of  Emperor  Zhu  Yuan- 
zhang,  Zhu  Di,  who  in  1402  would  himself  become  emperor 
after  winning  a  civil  war  with  a  half  brother,  and  Ma  He,  a 
Muslim  eunuch  from  Kunyang,  in  Yunnan,  who,  later 
known  as  Zheng  He,  served  Zhu  Di  as  adviser  and  chief 
admiral  during  the  period  of  the  great  voyages. 

What  led  Zhu  Di  to  undertake  such  unprecedented 
maritime  activity  remains  a  mystery.  Levathes  suggests  that 
the  fear  that  the  emperor’s  half-brother  had  escaped  death 
and  fled  overseas,  the  prospect  of  riches  generated  by  trade, 
a  more  open  mind,  and  the  Muslim  Zheng  He’s  commercial 
advice,  all  may  have  prompted  Zhu  Di  to  send  his  treasure 
fleets  abroad.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  means  existed  and 
in  1403  the  emperor  began  a  major  program  under  Zheng 
He’s  supervision. 

The  scale  of  Chinese  activity  was  incredible.  The  main 


Longjiang  shipyard  at  Nanjing  had  seven  1,500-foot-long 
drydocks,  and  employed  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  people.  The  largest  vessels — the  nine-masted  treasure 
ships— were  about  400  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide.  Other 
smaller,  but  still  enormous  ships,  included  special-built 
horse  transports,  supply  vessels,  water  tankers,  and  large 
and  small  warships.  The  first  fleet  that  left  Nanjing  in  1405 
included  317  ships  carrying  27,000  people.  The  scope  and 
scale  of  these  expeditions  indicates  that  in  the  area  of 
maritime  activity,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Chinese  were 
centuries  ahead  of  the  Europeans,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 

Unfortunately,  because  Confucian,  anti-eunuch  bureau¬ 
crats  did  not  favor  a  continuation  of  Zheng  He’s  policy, 
after  the  death  of  Zhu  Di  some  foreign  commerce  contin¬ 
ued,  but  Chinese  sea  power  atrophied  and  the  more  detailed 
chronicles  of  the  voyages  were  either  lost,  or  more  than 
likely  destroyed.  Readers  are  left  to  wonder,  along  with 
Levathes,  “what  would  have  happened”  if  Vasco  da  Gama’s 
small  Portuguese  ships  had  met  a  Chinese  treasure  fleet  in 
the  Indian  Ocean?  The  “loss”  of  the  record  of  Zheng  He’s 
expeditions  also  leaves  Levathes’  narrative  rather  general 
and  somewhat  disappointing.  At  times,  the  author  appears 
to  be  struggling  to  keep  an  occasionally  meandering  tale 
from  becoming  too  abbreviated  to  justify  a  book  length 
effort. 

Nevertheless,  When  China  Ruled  the  Seas  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  work,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Obviously,  anyone  with 
an  interest  in  maritime  affairs  will  find  this  a  fascinating 
study.  Western  readers  will  be  humbled  to  learn  of  yet 
another  area  of  state  organization  and  technological  skill  in 
which  Asians  were  the  clear  leaders.  Just  as  the  untimely 
death  of  the  Khan  Ogudai  had  saved  Europe  from  Mongol 
conquest  in  the  1240s,  an  artificial  restriction  of  Chinese 
maritime  expansion  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
may  have  saved  the  West  from  a  very  different  future  at  sea. 
As  Levathes  writes: 

.  .  .  Chinese  influence  abroad  was  at  its  peak  [in  the 
1430s],  and  all  the  important  trading  ports  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  basin  and  China  seas — from  Korea  and 
Japan  throughout  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  India  to 
the  east  Africa  coast — were  at  least  nominally  under 
Chinese  authority  and  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  the  dragon  throne.  From  this  lofty  pinnacle  China 
could  have  consolidated  its  position  and  become  the 
dominant  power  in  shaping  the  modem  world.  While 
Europe  was  still  emerging  from  the  Dark  Ages, 

China,  with  her  powerful  navy  of  giant  junks,  was 
poised  to  become  the  colonial  power  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  tap  the  riches  of  the  globe. 

At  the  very  moment  when  maritime  technology  was  provid- 
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ing  nation  states  with  the  means  to  become  global,  rather 
than  just  regional  powers,  the  Chinese  developed,  then 
discarded  those  very  tools.  The  Ming’s  conscious  decision 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  ocean  and  to  turn  increasingly 
inward,  insured  that  the  Chinese,  so  long  the  leaders  in  so 
many  undertakings,  would  soon  become  the  prey  of  the 
European  maritime  powers. 

Michael  A.  Palmer 

East  Carolina  University 

JEAN  Ebbert  AND  Marie-Beth  Hall,  Crossed  Currents: 
Navy  Women  from  World  War  I  to  Tail  hook.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Capt.  Edward  L.  Beach,  USN  (Ret.).  (Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York  and  London:  Brassey’s,  1993).  xx 
+  321  pages.  ISBN  0-02-881022-8.  $25.00. 

Women  first  entered  the  United  States  Navy  “offi¬ 
cially”  in  service  ranks  in  World  War  I.  (Navy  nurses 
preceded  these  first  Yeomen  (F),  but  theirs  is  a  separate 
story  not  detailed  in  Ebbert  and  Hall’s  book.)  The  authors 
trace  the  story  of  Navy  women,  first  as  enlisted  and  then, 
beginning  in  World  War  II,  as  officers,  from  1917  to  1992. 
Both  Ebbert  and  Hall  have  U.S.  Navy  connections:  one  is  a 
former  naval  officer;  the  other  is  married  to  a  retired  naval 
officer.  Both  write  regularly  on  navy  and  defense  topics. 
Although  they  admit  their  affection  for  the  Navy,  and  that 
affection  is  evident  in  their  pages,  they  are  by  no  means 
blind  to  the  uphill  struggle  women  have  waged,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  wage,  to  achieve  full  equality  in  naval  service.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  criticize,  and  their  treatment  of  the  Tail- 
hook  scandal,  while  fairly  brief  and  still  too  close  to  the 
events  to  give  a  full  picture,  is  non-sensational  and  fair.  It  is 
clear  throughout  the  book  that  the  major  obstacle  to 
women’s  advancement  in  the  Navy  has  always  been  the" 
attitudes  of  some  Navy  and  civilian  men.  Women  had  to 
prove  they  were  twice  as  competent  to  be  considered  half  as 
good.  Fortunately,  this  was  not  difficult! 

At  every  stage,  women  entered  U.S.  Navy  ranks  and 
occupations  for  reasons  not  directly  connected  to  their  own 
wishes:  that  is  to  say,  their  desire  to  serve  was  not  the 
paramount  issue.  The  first  Navy  women  were  enlisted  to 
fill  places  left  vacant  by  men  transferred  overseas  or  to 
other  active  duty;  the  same  need  drove  the  enlistment  of 
women  in  World  War  II.  Navy  women  had  to  fight  hard, 
after  that  war,  to  retain  their  places  in  the  peacetime  Navy. 
Two  years  of  strategic  planning  and  political  maneuvering 
were  needed  before  Public  Law  625,  the  Women’s  Armed 
Services  Integration  Act,  inaugurated  the  new  era  in  which 
Navy  women  were  no  longer  WAVES,  but  full-fledged 


members  of  the  regular  and  reserve  forces.  Although  their 
numbers  were  severely  limited  (to  two  percent  of  each 
regular  service),  the  act  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future. 
By  1992,  about  60,000  women  were  serving  in  the  Navy 
(including  2,000  in  the  Nurse  Corps),  making  up  ten  percent 
of  the  active-duty  force.  These  women  are  found  in  all  ranks 
up  to  and  including  rear  admiral;  they  command  ships  and 
air  squadrons;  they  pilot  jet  aircraft.  Some  are  graduates  of 
the  Naval  Academy. 

The  authors’  research  is  based  not  merely  on  publica¬ 
tions  and  official  documents,  but  on  numerous  interviews 
with  Navy  women  past  and  present.  Outstanding  personali¬ 
ties  emerge,  though  no  individual  or  group  dominates.  The 
reader  learns  of  persistent  and  indomitable  characters  like 
Captain  Joy  Bright  Hancock,  who  began  her  career  as  a 
Yeoman  (F)  in  World  War  I,  served  as  a  WAVE  officer  in 
World  War  II,  was  instrumental  in  steering  Public  Law  625 
through  Congress,  and  as  one  of  the  first  regular  women 
officers  became  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (W),  the 
highest  position  for  a  U.S.  Navy  woman  up  to  that  time.  On 
her  retirement,  in  1953,  she  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  The  role  of  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  in  changing 
women’s  service  status  is  also  highlighted. 

Inevitably,  the  book  is  peppered  with  references  to  the 
“first  woman  who. . . ,”  but  it  succeeds  in  giving  its  readers 
a  grasp  of  the  broad  scope  of  women’s  service  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  also  admits  to  some  continuing  problems,  most  of 
which  are  related  to  the  fact  that  women  bear  children,  and 
men  do  not.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  authors  recognize 
this  as  one  facet  of  an  entire  society’s  inability  to  deal  with 
changing  social  mores;  the  particular  circumstances  of  naval 
service  only  serve  to  highlight  the  dilemma.  The  other  side 
of  the  coin,  also  emphasized  by  the  authors,  is  that,  from  the 
beginning,  Navy  women  have  created  far  fewer  disciplinary 
problems  than  their  male  counterparts,  with  the  result  that 
time  lost  from  duty  for  reasons  of  health  (including  preg¬ 
nancy)  and  for  infractions  of  discipline  balances  out 
between  the  two  groups.  In  short,  U.S.  Navy  women  have 
proved  themselves  the  equal  of  Navy  men,  neither  superior 
nor  inferior  in  their  value  to  the  service. 

An  especially  helpful  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
inclusion  of  brief  summaries  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  chapter.  These  orient  the  reader  to  the  chapter’s 
content  and  prevent  her  or  him  from  getting  lost  in  the 
parade  of  persons,  facts,  and  dates.  Obviously,  because 
women  have,  to  date,  been  excluded  from  combat,  this 
history  lacks  exciting  battle  scenes.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
is  well  written  and  the  narrative  flows  smoothly  in  spite  of 
the  numerous  topics  that  must  be  handled  more  or  less 
simultaneously.  Because  the  service  of  women  (other  than 
nurses)  overseas  was  limited  until  very  recently,  there  is 
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sometimes  a  claustrophobic  feeling:  everything  seems  to 
happen  in  classrooms,  offices,  and  stateside  shore  stations. 
However,  that  probably  corresponds  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Navy  women  themselves!  The  two  authors  have  produced 
a  truly  cooperative  work,  with  no  obvious  unevenness  of 
style  or  viewpoint. 

It  is  repeatedly  evident  that  lack  of  information  on  the 
part  of  colleagues  and  superiors  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
women’s  advancement  in  the  Navy.  Consequently,  this 
book  should  be  required  reading  in  all  courses  on  United 
States  naval  history.  But  because  it  does  not  have  a 
“textbook”  feel,  it  will  prove  valuable  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  of  our  own  times,  and  of 
American  women. 

Linda  M.  Maloney 

Franciscan  School  of  Theology 
Berkeley,  California 


Otto  Giese  and  James  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  Shooting  the  War: 
The  Memoir  and  Photographs  of  a  U-Boat  Officer  in 
World  War  II  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press., 
1994),  xiii  +  289  pages,  illustrations,  maps, 
bibliography,  index.  ISBN  1-55750-307-9.  $29.95. 

This  book  is  a  memoir  of  Otto  Giese’s  service  during 
the  Second  World  War  in  the  German  merchant  marine  and 
navy.  It  is  based  on  Giese’s  diary  and  includes  a  number  of 
interesting  photographs  taken  by  the  author.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Second  World  War,  Giese  was  a  junior  officer 
on  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line’s  SS  Columbia  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Columbia  was  scuttled  when  intercepted 
by  HMS  Hyperion ,  and  the  crew  was  rescued  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  warship  and  taken  to  New  York.  Giese  was  interned  in 
the  neutral  United  States  from  whence  he  escaped  and  made 
his  way  to  Japan.  In  Japan,  Giese  became  an  officer  on  the 
German  freighter  Anneliese  Essberger.  He  finally  returned 
to  Europe  when  the  Anneliese  Essberger  crossed  the  Pacific, 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  ran  the  Allied  blockade  reaching 
Bordeaux. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  Giese  joined  the  German  Navy 
and  undertook  four  patrols  in  Arctic  waters,  as  an  ordinary 
seaman,  in  the  U-405.  After  service  in  the  U-405  Giese  was 
commissioned  and  assigned  to  the  U-181  and  in  this  U-boat 
he  sailed  for  the  Far  East  in  March  of  1944.  After  conduct¬ 
ing  operations  against  Allied  shipping  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  U-181  arrived  in  Penang.  The  U-181  spent  several 
months  in  the  Japanese-controlled  Far  East  before  sailing 
from  Batavia  for  Europe  loaded  with  tin  and  rubber,  only  to 
be  forced,  because  of  mechanical  faults,  to  return  to  Java. 
Giese  ended  up  spending  the  rest  of  the  war  in  Malaya 


before  surrendering  to  the  British  after  VJ  Day  and  being 
placed  in  the  notorious  Changi  Jail  at  Singapore  as  a 
surrendered  person.”  After  months  in  various  prison  camps 
in  the  Far  East  and  Britain,  he  returned  to  his  native  Bremen 
on  24  August  1947. 

Giese  had  an  eventful  war  and  this  book  is  full  of  his 
adventures  on  the  high  seas  and  below  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  these  memoirs  are  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  his  service  in  the  U-181,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
few  accounts  of  a  German  U-boat  in  the  Japanese-controlled 
Far  East  during  the  last  months  of  the  war.  Shooting  the 
War  does  not  address  any  of  the  great  issues  of  the  Second 
World  War,  however,  it  is  a  rather  light-hearted  account  of 
one  man  s  service  in  the  war.  And,  as  such,  it  is  interesting, 
very  well  written,  and  holds  the  reader’s  attention  from 
beginning  to  end. 

David  Syrett 

Queens  College 

City  University  of  New  York 

Robert  Aldrich,  France  and  the  South  Pacific  since  1940 

(Honolulu:  University  of  Hawaii  Press,  1993).  xii  + 

413  pages.  ISBN  0-8248-1558-0.  $38.00. 

The  main  difficulty  writers  encounter  when  dealing 
with  the  Pacific  region  is  that  it  lacks  cohesion.  The  South 
Pacific,  for  instance,  is  merely  a  stretch  of  ocean  arbitrarily 
delineated  on  a  map  for  the  particular  purpose  of  the  analyst 
or  commentator.  There  are  so  many  islands,  so  many 
cultural,  linguistic  and  political  differences,  such  variations 
in  their  historical  and  economic  development  that  a  histo¬ 
rian  is  forced  into  telling  a  multi-faceted  story  which  has  as 
many  divergences  as  it  has  interrelated  features. 

Some  linking  element  is  normally  necessary  to  save  the 
study  from  becoming  too  fragmented  and  disconnected.  In 
the  present  case,  Aldrich  has  the  French  administrative  and 
cultural  aspects  to  cement  his  examination  of  an  area  which 
extends  more  than  5000  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
distinctions  which  set  these  French  Pacific  territories  apart 
from  each  other  are  numerous  enough:  ethnic  (Melanesians 
in  New  Caledonia  and  the  former  New  Hebrides;  Polyne¬ 
sians  in  the  Society  Islands,  plus  a  substantial  admixture  of 
different  long-term  immigrants — Chinese,  Vietnamese, 
French),  economic  (tourism  and — a  strange  bedfel¬ 
low — nuclear  testing  in  French  Polynesia;  some  tourism  and 
nickel  in  New  Caledonia;  basic  forms  of  island  agriculture 
elsewhere),  administrative  (direct  rule,  semi-direct  rule,  and 
if  one  includes  the  now  independent  former  French-English 
condominium  of  the  New  Hebrides  a  strange  combination 
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of  bicolonialism  and  semi-direct  rule),  and  even  religious 
(Catholic,  Protestant-Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Anglican- 
Mormon  and  cargo  cults). 

The  common  factor  is  Paris.  Broad  policies  towards 
colonization  and  decolonization,  the  attitude  of  successive 
French  governments  towards  the  southern  Pacific,  and  the 
geopolitical  views  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Presidents,  have 
all  had  their  effect  on  the  development,  economic  and 
administrative,  of  what  one  may  call  loosely,  the 
francophone  South  Pacific,  or  Franconesie. 

This  preamble  merely  serves  to  underline  Aldrich’s 
considerable  achievements  in  producing  what  is  in  fact  a 
two  volume  history  of  France  in  the  South  Pacific  from 
1 842  to  the  present  day,  for  this  latest  book  follows  his  The 
French  Presence  in  the  South  Pacific  1842-1940,  published 
in  1990,  and  continues  his  account  of  the  region,  starting 
from  the  Fall  of  France. 

The  1940s  marked  a  turning  point  in  world  history.  The 
collapse  of  the  second  largest  colonial  power  in  the  world  in 
1940  shattered  the  illusion,  carefully  fostered  among  the 
colonized  by  administrators  and  educators,  of  an  all-power¬ 
ful,  unchallengeable  and  relatively  beneficial  imperial 
structure.  When  the  war  was  finally  won  and  France 
restored  to  her  former  freedom,  there  was  to  be  no  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  There  was,  instead,  a  series  of 
sporadic  rebellions  in  different  parts  of  the  various  colonial 
empires  and  the  revelation  that  a  deep  philosophical  change 
had  taken  place  in  Europe  itself:  it  had  become  widely 
recognized  that,  politically  and  economically,  colonies  were 
unnecessary.  World  maps  with  large  expanses  of  red  or  blue 
might  look  impressive  on  a  classroom  wall,  but  the  territo¬ 
rial  possessions  they  illustrated  were  really  of  limited 
practical  value. 

France  and  the  South  Pacific  since  1940  analyzes  the 
complex  effects  of  the  events  and  explains  why  independ¬ 
ence  has  not  yet  come  to  New  Caledonia  or  to  French" 
Polynesia,  whereas  it  did  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  other 
territories  in  the  Pacific  region.  This  is  where,  since  there 
are  clear  differences  between  the  two  areas,  Aldrich  has  to 
jump  from  one  to  the  other,  dealing  with  the  transformation 
of  the  New  Hebrides  into  Vanuatu,  then  with  polical  issues 
in  New  Caledonia  and  finally  with  French  Polynesia,  ending 
with  an  examination  of  the  complexities  which  the  nuclear 
testing  program  has  added  to  an  already  intricate  situation. 
He  does  this  well,  and  copes  in  particular  with  the  multiple 
and  often  warring  political  groupings  and  regroupings  in 


New  Caledonia  like  an  explorer  of  old  battling  his  way 
through  the  jungle  with  a  well-honed  machete.  The  reader 
does  his  best  to  follow  him,  dazed  at  times  by  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  parties,  each  with  its  acronym  of  initial  letters,  and 
trying  to  recollect  which  one  favors  independence,  now  or 
later,  speedy  or  gradual,  and  which  opposes  it.  A  sketch 
map  of  the  electoral  regions  might  help  at  this  point,  but 
even  these  boundaries  tend  to  change  as  the  political 
situation  evolves. 

A  book  has  to  come  to  an  end,  but  history  marches  on. 
In  the  French  Pacific,  it  does  so  along  separate  paths.  The 
closing  chapter,  on  nuclear  testing,  illustrates  the  problem 
one  faces  in  trying  to  reach  any  finality.  Nuclear  tests, 
which  as  the  author  points  out  were  used  for  their  own  ends 
by  a  number  of  polical  leaders,  such  as  New  Zealand’s 
David  Lange,  but  which  brought  economic  benefits  to  the 
Society  Islands  while  ominously  distorting  their  economy, 
have  been  suspended,  but  there  is  now  talk  of  their  being 
revived.  Their  future  depends  on  coming  presidential 
elections  in  France.  A  resumption  of  the  tests  would  impact 
in  at  least  two  directions:  it  would  create  diplomatic  prob¬ 
lems  for  France,  but  it  would  strengthen  the  economy  of 
Polynesia  and  probably  further  entrench  the  French  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Pacific.  The  situation,  like  the  political  balance 
in  the  various  territories,  remains  uncertain. 

Taking  a  long-term  view,  however,  decolonization  and 
independence  seem  inevitable.  Colonies,  whether  they  are 
called  Territoire  d’Outre-Mer,  associated  territories  or 
whatever,  are  an  outdated  concept.  Greater  autonomy,  if  not 
outright  independence,  will  come  about  before  too  long. 
The  cultural  and  linguistic  links  will  probably  never  be 
broken:  Franconesie  will  form  part  of  the  Francophonie  and 
it  will  share  its  future  and,  in  its  own  way,  evolve  with  it. 
Nor  will  the  economic  links,  which,  in  this  fragile  if  not 
downright  precarious  Pacific  island  world  are  of  major 
importance,  be  entirely  broken. 

There  is  an  irony  in  all  this,  which  Aldrich  expresses 
very  well  indeed.  Colonies,  he  points  out,  were  once 
conquered  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure;  in  the 
contemporary  world,  whatever  their  legal  status,  they 
depend  on  their  former  conquerors  for  the  aid  which  keeps 
them  alive. 

John  Dunmore 

New  Zealand 
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POL  CHANTRAINE,  The  Last  Cod  Fish:  Life  and  Death  of  the 

Newfoundland  Way  of  Life  (St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land:  Jesperson,  1993).  ISBN  1-8958-5400-8. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  somewhat  misleading,  for 
the  work  does  not  deal  in  any  significant  way  with  the 
Newfoundland  way  of  life  or  with  its  alleged  death.  This 
does  not,  however,  make  it  an  unimportant  book,  for  the 
subject  matter  with  which  it  does  deal  is  of  vital  interest  to 
all  who  believe  that  we  must  cease  our  despoliation  of  the 
earth  and  find  the  means  of  conserving  its  renewable 
resources.  In  short,  it  deals  with  the  manner  in  which  greed, 
stupidity,  ignorance  and  mismanagement  have  combined 
with  inept  diplomacy  and  callous  politics  to  bring  about  the 
near  annihilation  of  the  cod  stocks  of  the  northwest  Atlantic 
and  the  decimation  of  several  other  commercially  important 
species  of  fish. 

Chantraine  makes  no  secret  of  his  candidate  for  chief 
villain.  It  is  the  big  trawler  whose  ice-strengthened  hull, 
powerful  engines  and  winches,  and  sophisticated  electronics 
make  it  an  indiscriminately  deadly  killing  machine.  And 
setting  aside  the  uses  of  hyperbole  and  the  tendency  to 
oversimplification  of  complex  issues,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  European  introduction  of  modem  otter  trawl 
technology  to  northern  waters  in  the  1960s  precipitated  the 
first  great  assault  upon  the  spawning  grounds  of  northern 
cod  and  a  depletion  of  that  stock  from  which  it  has  not 
recovered.  Since  then,  throughout  the  northwest  Atlantic, 
otter  trawls  and  overexploitation  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 

And  yet,  we  should  not  ignore,  as  Chantraine  does,  the 
proposition  that  technology  is  morally  neutral.  It  is  human 
management  that  makes  the  difference.  You  may,  for 
example,  argue  as  Chantraine  does,  that  the  technology  is  at 
fault  when  large  numbers  of  juvenile  fish  are  killed  so  that 
the  larger  ones  may  be  caught.  But  might  we  not  with 
justice  argue  that  some  fault,  at  least,  lies  with  those  who 
raised  no  voices  to  demand  a  selective  technology  that 
killed  only  animals  of  specifically  targeted  species  and  size, 
but  rather  accepted  the  cheapest,  crudest  instrument  of 
destruction  available.  That  is  to  say,  the  one  that  says,  “kill 
everything.  Take  from  the  general  slaughter  what  you  want; 
discard  the  rest;  and,  devil  take  the  hindmost.” 

Chantraine  is  somewhat  less  naive  in  sorting  out  the 
intricacies  of  the  international  fishery  off  Canada’s  east 
coast.  He  knows  gross  irresponsibility  when  he  sees  it.  He 
knows  why  NAFO,  and  ICNAF  before  it,  have  been  paper 
tigers.  He  does  not  overstate  the  case  for  overfishing  that 
may  be  brought  against  the  Europeans.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
said  that  he  is  altogether  too  understanding  of  the  Spanish 
position  and  much  too  ready  to  rationalize  intransigence  and 
plain  bloodymindedness.  In  general,,  his  treatment  of  the 


Europeans  is  balanced.  Regrettably,  his  sense  of  balance 
totally  eludes  him  when  he  deals  with  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Canadian  government.  He  quotes  blatant 
false  allegations,  approvingly  citing  as  authority  a  maverick 
member  of  the  parliamentary  opposition  whose  speciality  is 
propaganda.  In  a  gossipy  anecdote  or  two  he  casually 
condemns  a  surveillance  and  observer  program  that  is, 
perhaps,  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  a  throw¬ 
away  reference  to  “brash  young  biologists,  dripping  with 
diplomas”  he  dismisses  what  is  fundamentally  an  excellent 
science  program.  He  lays  at  the  door  of  administrators  and 
scientists  sins  that  ought  to  be  charged  to  politicians.  Many 
valid  criticisms  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
may  assuredly  be  made.  It  is  foolish  to  imply  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  system  to  be  praised.  By  the  same  token,  one 
may  make  a  very  strong  case  for  tapping  the  vast 
experience-based  knowledge  of  fishers  without  making  the 
silly  assertion  that  “small  inshore  fishermen  (are)  the  true 
experts  on  the  ecology  of  the  Grand  Banks.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  smaller  points,  to  failures  of 
knowledge  or  of  understanding,  or  both.  Most  Newfound¬ 
landers  will  be  amused  by  the  descriptions  of  fishing 
practices  (pp.  12-13  e.g.)  in  which  every  single  detail  is 
wrong:  fishers  on  the  North  East  coast,  rowing  out  in 
dories,  towing  barges,  anchoring  their  dories  and  barges, 
“clamping  down”  their  sou'westers,  taking  “long-sleeved” 
dipnets  in  hand  and  dipping  fish  from  unhauled  trap  to  dory 
and  then  to  barge.  This  process  is  interrupted  only  when  it 
is  necessary  to  spit  great  gobs  of  tobacco  juice,  always 
directly  to  windward  so  that  it  will  blow  back  in  the 
chewer’s  face  and  he  will  presumably  get  double  value  from 
it.  Fortunately,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  passage  as 
desperately  wrong  as  this  one.  Still,  there  are  far  too  many 
errors  to  be  cited  in  a  short  review.  We  should,  however, 
note  the  egregiously  false  statement  that  “John  Cabot’s  Log 
was  soon  printed  and  read  by  .  .  .  thousands”.  In  fact 
Cabot’s  Log  has  never  been  found.  Nor  should  we  overlook 
such  a  patently  ridiculous  notion  as  that  Europeans  coming 
to  fish  the  Grand  Banks  went  first  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine  for 
bait.  We  will  let  those  examples  suffice,  for  though  they  are 
annoying,  they  do  not  cut  much  ice  with  the  real  purpose  of 
the  book. 

Apart  from  the  matters  of  fact,  the  book  suffers 
somewhat  from  unevenness  of  style.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
consequence  of  its  having  been  written  in  French  and 
subsequently  translated  into  English.  But  I  hardly  think  so. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  the  notion  that  different  sections  of 
the  book  were  written  at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances.  Thus,  while  some  chapters  are  fair  examples 
of  good  journalistic  prose,  others  are  sloppy  and  often 
tinged  with  lurid  purple. 
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So,  what  at  the  end  do  we  say?  The  book  is  a  case  of 
special  pleading  and  suffers  the  faults  of  most  such  essays 
in  propaganda.  It  exaggerates;  it  oversimplifies.  But  it  also 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  participants  in 
a  process  of  environmental  plunder.  For  how  else  may  we 
describe  actions  that  have  already  encompassed  the  virtual 
destruction  of  more  than  one  species  of  fish,  and  that  have 
jeopardized  not  only  other  fish  populations  but  as  well  the 
community  that  over  the  past  four  hundred  years  has 
evolved  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In 
brief,  the  book  has  failings,  but  it  does  have  the  potentiality 
to  raise  consciousness.  And  we  should  thank  Pol  Chantraine 
because  he  cares. 

Leslie  Harris 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland 


Shorter  Notices 

ANTONIO  Pigafetta.  Magellan’s  Voyage:  A  Narrative 
Account  of  the  First  Circumnavigation.  Translated  and 
edited  by  R.A.  Skelton  (New  York:  Dover,  1994).  195 
pages,  index,  bibliography.  ISBN  0-486-28099-3. 
Paper,  $8.95 

Another  in  Dover’s  useful  collection  of  books  on 
travel  and  adventure  at  reasonable  prices,  R.  A. 
Skelton’s  edition  of  Pigafetta’s  account  of  Magellan’s  1519- 
22  voyage  (Pigafetta,  a  gentleman  volunteer,  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors),  was  first  published  by  Yale  University  Press 
in  a  two  volume  edition  in  1969.  This  Dover  edition  omits 
Volume  II,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  French  manuscript.  As 
in  the  Yale  version,  Skelton’s  useful  introduction  accompa¬ 
nies  the  text. 

LYDIA  T.  Black,  Glory  Remembered:  Wooden  Headgear 
of  Alaska  Sea  Hunters  (Juneau:  Alaska  State  Muse¬ 
ums,  1991).  Paper,  173  pages,  illustrations,  maps, 
index.  ISBN  0-295-97151-7.  $24.95 

A  most  unusual  book  about  wooden  hats,  Glory 
Remembered  studies  the  hunting  hats  of  the  coastal  peoples 
of  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  hats,  crafted  by 
master  artisans,  had  varying  forms  and  functions,  combin¬ 
ing  sophisticated  designs  with  sculptured  and  painted 
ornamentation  and  the  ability  to  work  in  wood,  baleen,  sea 
mammal  skin,  beads,  ivory,  and  other  materials.  The 
resulting  objects  have  an  intriguing  beauty,  but  their  ritual 
or  symbolic  meaning  is  not  immediately  evident.  Lydia 
Black  sets  out  to  supply  that  meaning  as  far  as  possible, 


using  as  her  starting  point  a  1930  study  by  S.  V.  Ivanov 
(reprinted  in  this  volume,  pp.  111-152).  Though  some 
questions  remain,  her  account  is  a  fascinating  study  in 
maritime  art  and  anthropology,  profusely  illustrated  with 
nearly  100  figures,  including  thirty  color  plates. 

Cecil  H.  Clough  and  P.E.H.  Hair,  eds.  The  European 
Outthrust  and  Encounter:  The  First  Phase,  c.  1400- 
c.1700.  Essays  in  Tribute  to  David  Beers  Quinn  on  his 
85th  Birthday  (Liverpool:  Liverpool  University  Press, 
Historical  Studies,  12,  1994).  348  pages,  index.  ISBN 
0-85323-229-6.  Paper:  £19.50 

David  Quinn,  who  retired  from  Liverpool  University 
in  1979,  devoted  his  scholarly  life  to  exploring  the  varieties 
of  the  interlocking  histories  of  Britain,  the  Atlantic,  and 
North  America.  His  erudition  is  masterful  and  his  publica¬ 
tions  are  prolific,  including  numerous  volumes  in  the 
Hakluyt  Society  series  and  such  important  works  as  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Discovery  of  America,  1481-1620  (1974)  and 
North  America  from  First  Discovery  to  Early  Settlements: 
The  Norse  Voyages  to  1612  (1977).  This  well-deserved 
volume  of  tribute  contains,  in  addition  to  an  interesting 
chapter  of  Quinn’s  own  reflections  and  a  detailed  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  his  work  (pp.  27-42),  ten  papers  by  friends  and 
students.  Those  of  most  relevance  to  maritime  historians  are 
R.  Catz  on  the  Portuguese  in  the  Far  East,  David  Henige  on 
“Finding  Columbus”  (textual  analysis  of  a  letter  of  1493), 
N.J.W.  Thrower  on  Drake  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  J.  Lorimer 
on  Guayana  coastal  surveys,  P.E.H.  Hair  on  French  cosmo- 
grapher  Andre  Thevet,  and  Glyndwr  Williams  on  Anson  at 
Canton  in  1743.  The  collection  as  a  whole  will  interest  any 
student  of  the  intricies  of  “outthrust  and  encounter”  in  the 
centuries  concerned. 

Timothy  J.  Runyan  and  Jan  M.  Copes,  eds.  To  Die 
Gallantly:  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  (Boulder: 
Westview  Press,  1994).  xxvi  +  347  pages,  index. 
ISBN  0-8133-8815-5  (HC),  ISBN  0-8133-2332-0 
(PB).  HC  $55.00;  PB  $17.50 

The  German  Navy,  Admiral  Eric  Raeder  said  in  1939, 
could  do  little  in  a  major  war  but  show  the  world  “how  to 
die  gallantly,”  hence  the  title  of  this  book.  The  twenty 
papers  here  assembled  originated  in  the  1 992  Washington, 
DC  conference  of  the  North  American  Society  for  Oceanic- 
History  (NASOH),  which  was  wholly  given  over  to  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  World  War  II  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
Readers  of  The  American  Neptune  should  not  expect  an 
unbiased  review:  the  book’s  editors  are  those  of  this  journal, 
and  the  book  review  editor  as  acting  president  of  NASOH 
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presided  over  the  conference!  It  was,  however,  a  remarkable 
meeting,  with  representation  from  the  USA,  Britain, 
Canada,  Germany,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  France  using 
the  friendly  auspices  of  the  Naval  Historical  Center  to 
debate  major  issues  from  larger  strategy  to  the  specific  role 
of  ULTRA,  radar  and  long-range  aircraft.  Many  of  the 
papers  turn  on  submarines  and  convoys,  but  readers  should 
not  be  deceived:  the  conference  touched  on  many  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  subject,  from  intelligence  to  movies.  The 
contributors,  all  experts  in  their  subjects,  include  noted 
authors  of  books  on  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  James  Cheat¬ 
ham,  Marc  Milner,  Jurgen  Rohwer,  Roger  Sarty,  and  David 
Syrett.  In  short,  this  is  a  highly  commended,  essential 
addition  for  any  naval  warfare  or  World  War  II  collection. 

RICHARD  C.  Malley.  In  Their  Hours  of  Ocean  Leisure: 
Scrimshaw  in  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Whaling 
Museum.  (Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York:  Whaling 
Museum  Society,  1993).  [Box  25,  Cold  Spring  Har¬ 
bor,  NY  1 1724]  xiv  +  79  pages,  index,  bibliography, 
illustrations.  ISBN  0-9636361-0-3.  Paper,  $19.50 

Richard  Malley,  well-known  for  his  work  on  scrimshaw,  in 
this  volume  surveys  the  solid  and  representative  collection 
in  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Whaling  Museum.  Introductory 
remarks  discuss  the  nature  of  scrimshaw — and  the  place  of 
Long  Island  in  the  whaling  industry — and  subsequent 
sections  well  illustrate  the  multiple  varieties  of  the  art. 
Malley  has  shaped  his  text  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  not 
only  a  guide  to  this  specific  collection,  but  also  a  general 
introduction  to  the  work  of  the  “scrimshander”.  Over  sixty 
illustrations  in  black  and  white  accompany  the  text. 

B.J.C.  McKERCHER,  Editor,  Arms  Limitation  and  Disarma¬ 
ment:  Restraints  on  War,  1899-1939.  Westport,  CT: 
Praeger,  1992.  xvi  +  250  pages,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  0-275-94059-4.  $55.00 

This  collection  of  ten  papers  will  be  of  interest  to 
historians  concerned  with  naval  arms  limitations  from  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1907  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
All  touch  upon  naval  questions  and  five  are  specifically  on 
significant  issues  of  naval  limitations.  Keith  Neilson 
discusses  British  policy  toward  disarmament  and  belligerent 
rights  in  the  era  1902-1909;  Malcolm  Murfett  considers  the 
western  powers  and  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921- 
22;  Mark  Epstein  writes  on  historians  and  the  Geneva  Naval 
Conference,  and  Meredith  W.  Berg  on  the  second  London 
Conference  of  1934-36.  A  select  bibliography  enhances  the 
value  of  the  volume. 


Audiovisuals 

On  Board  the  Morgan :  America’s  Last  Wooden 
Whaler.  Narrated  by  David  Littlefield.  Mystic,  CT: 
Mystic  Seaport  Museum  Film-Video  Services  VHS, 
23  minutes,  color  and  B&W.  1992.  $14.95 

This  expertly  prepared  video  commemorates  the  1 50th 
anniversary  of  the  Charles  W.  Morgan ,  now  berthed  at 
Mystic  Seaport  Museum.  Although  intended  for  younger 
audiences,  the  narration  is  not  unsuitable  for  an  adult 
audience.  The  film  is  a  judicious  blend  of  footage  from  the 
vessel  today,  paintings,  whale  drawings  (by  Don  Sineti), 
and  historic  film  clips  and  stills,  all  supported  by  readings 
from  Moby  Dick  and  appropriate  but  unobtrusive  music. 
Altogether  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Morgan  and 
whaling — especially  for  school  audiences;  those  more 
interested  in  the  vessel  itself  may  wish  for  more  footage  on 
deck,  sail,  and  rigging  arrangements,  but  the  video’s 
purpose  is  more  introduction  to  the  industry  than  simple 
ship’s  biography. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Edmund  Fitzgerald.  Southport 
Video,  6225  22nd  Avenue,  Kenosha,  WI  53143.  VHS, 
60  minutes,  color,  1993.  $49.95  +  $4.95  S&H 

The  loss  of  the  Great  Lakes  carrier  Edmund  Fitzgerald 
in  a  disastrous  storm  of  1975  remains  unexplained  to  this 
day.  A  vessel  of  over  13,600  tons  and  750  feet  in  length,  she 
was  the  Great  Lakes  Titanic  of  her  time,  but  went  down 
with  no  survivors  and  no  witnesses.  This  film  tells  the  story 
of  the  loss,  describes  the  current  wreck  site  under  530  feet 
of  water  (with  some  interesting  clips  from  a  U.S.  Navy 
unmanned  underwater  recovery  vessel),  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  reviews  the  various  theories  on  her  loss,  with  some 
interesting  interviews  with  former  crewmen,  Coast  Guard 
officers  involved  at  the  time,  and  other  captains  and  marine 
historians  and  architects.  It  is  an  intriguing  story,  made 
famous  by  Gordon  Lightfoot’ s  memorable  song.  The  quality 
of  the  video  itself,  however,  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
Clearly  there  is  little  film  archival  material  on  the  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  and  the  viewer  is  often  left  looking  at  either  an  imag¬ 
ined  painting  or  the  narrator  or  interviewee.  The  track  of  the 
vessel  is  indicated  by  someone  directing  a  pointer  at  an 
unreadable  map  (a  good  computer  could  do  a  much  better 
job).  Nor  is  the  sound  quality  all  it  might  be,  though  it  is 
never  difficult  to  understand.  In  short,  this  video  will  be  of 
importance  to  anyone  curious  about  the  Fitzgerald. 

Briton  C.  Busch 
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&  Campo,  J.  N.  F.  M.,  review  by,  151 

A  Mariner  s  Fancy:  The  Whaleman ’s  Art  of  Scrimshaw,  by  Nina  Heilman 
and  Norman  Brouwer,  72 

Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  Sea,  The:  The  Life  of  Andrew  Furuseth,  by 
Arnold  Berwick,  reviewed,  147 
Acasta,  brig  (1821),  205,207 
Adelaide,  French  brig,  117 

“Advice  to  a  Navy  Wife,  1853,”  Joanne  B.  Young,  284 
African  American  in  the  Union  Navy,  1861-1865,  The,  by  David  L. 
Valuska,  reviewed,  148 

Alabama,  Confederate  raider  (1862),  261,  264 
Aldebaran,  ship,  274 
Alert,  272 

Alexander,  Col.  Joseph  H.,  USMC  (ret.),  review  by,  287 
“Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and  East  Asia:  An  Evaluation,”  by  James  Fetzer, 
11-17 

Alliance,  Guadeloupean  raider,  21 
Alligator,  schooner  (1810),  205,  207 
Allin,  Lawrence  Carroll,  review  by,  222 
Alongshore,  by  John  R.  Stilgoe,  reviewed 
Alvin  Clark,  218-ton  schooner,  103 
America,  201 

America,  brig  (1818),  205,  207 
America,  whaler,  271 
America,  whaling  bark,  252 

American  Maritime  Documents  1776-1860,  by  Douglas  L.  Stein, 
reviewed,  57 

American  Merchant  Ships  on  the  Yangtze,  1920-1941,  by  David  H. 

Grover,  reviewed,  1 5 1 
Amsterdam,  yacht  (1639),  176-177 

Andrews,  K.  R.,  Ships,  Money  and  Politics,  Seafaring  and  Naval 
Enterprise  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  /,  reviewed,  212 
Ann  Parry,  bark,  277 
Annie  C.  Grace,  tern,  122,  135 
Antarctic,  269,  274 
Arab,  ship,  271 

Archer,  Christon  I.,  review  by,  53 

Arctic  Exploration  and  International  Relations,  1900-1932,  by  Nancy 
Fogelson,  reviewed,  217 
Argus,  U.  S.  Navy  brig  (1813),  165-167,  172 

Arms  Limitation  and  Disarmament:  Restraints  on  War,  1899-1939,  by  B. 

J.  C.  McKercher,  ed.,  reviewed,  303 
Asia,  whaler  (1792),  268 

Astorian  Adventure:  The  Journal  of  Alfred  Seton  1811-1815,  by  Robert 
F.  Jones,  ed.,  reviewed,  227 

At  Sea  With  the  Scientifics:  The  Challenger  Letters  of  Joseph  Matkin,  by 
Philip  F.  Rehbock,  reviewed,  218 
Atlantic,  ship,  273 

Australasia,  282-foot  bulk  carrier,  107,  108 
Awashonks,  bark,  273-274 


Bamegat  Sneak  Box,  boat  type,  199 

Barnes,  Emma  (alias  George  Stewart),  female  sailor,  252 


Barratt,  Glynn,  Russia  and  the  South  Pacific  1696-1840,  Vol.  4,  The 
Tuamotu  Islands  and  Tahiti,  reviewed,  56 
Bartlett,  Merrill  L.,  review  by,  68 

Battleship  Dreadnought,  The,  by  John  Roberts,  reviewed,  64 
Beancaker  to  Boxboat:  Steamship  Companies  in  Chinese  Waters,  by  H. 

W.  Dick  and  S.  A.  Kentwell,  reviewed,  52 
Beck,  Lewis  A.,  Jr.,  review  by,  292 
Behar,  British  ship  (1944),  191 

Belle  Halladay,  120,  121,  132-136,  138,  photo  of  121,  drawings  of,  133, 
134 

Benford,  Henry,  and  William  Fox,  eds.,  A  Half  Century  of  Marine 
Technology,  1943-1993,  reviewed,  154 
Bengal,  ship  (1816),  205,  207 
Benjamin,  ship,  271 

Berwick,  Arnold,  The  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  Sea:  The  Life  of  Andrew 
Furuseth,  reviewed,  147 

“Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Archives,  The,”  by  Victor 
Lewinson  and  Kurt  Hasselbalch,  45-49 
Betsy,  ship  (1813),  168 
Birmingham,  cruiser,  46 

Black,  Lydia  T.,  Glory  Remembered:  Wooden  Headgear  of  Alaska  Sea 
Hunters,  reviewed  302 

Blockaders,  Refugees,  &  Contrabands:  Civil  War  on  Florida's  Gulf 
Coast,  1861-1865,  by  George  E.  Buker,  reviewed,  286 
Blume,  Kenneth  J.,  review  by,  291 
Boat  yards,  New  York/  New  Jersey,  200 
Bogota,  whaler,  269 
Bolster,  W.  Jeffrey,  review  by,  148 

Book  of  Wooden  Boats,  The,  by  Benjamin  Mendlowitz  and  Maynard 
Bray,  reviewed,  59 
Boutilier,  J.  A.,  a  review  by,  215 
Bradford,  James  C.,  a  review  by,  219 

Bray,  Maynard,  and  Benjamin  Mendlowitz,  Book  of  Wooden  Boats,  The, 
reviewed,  59 

Braynard,  Frank  O.,  “Ocean  Liner  Travel  a  Century  Ago,”  40-44 

British  East  India  Company,  197 

British  &  American  Clippers:  A  Comparison  of  Their 

Design, Construction,  and  Performance  in  the  1850’s,  by  David 
MacGregor,  reviewed,  295 
British  Chivalry,  ship  (1943),  191 
British  Foreign  Enlistments  Act,  261-262 

Brouwer,  Norman,  and  Nina  Heilman,  A  Mariner's  Fancy:  The  Whale¬ 
man  's  Art  of  Scrimshaw,  72 

Brown,  David  K.,  RCNC,  Paddle  Warships — The  Earliest  Steam  Powered 
Fighting  Ships,  1815-1850,  reviewed,  288 
Browning,  Robert  M.,  From  Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Fear:  The  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  During  the  Civil  War,  reviewed, 
211 

Brownlee,  Edward  G.,  “The  Reconstruction  of  Coasting  Schooners  From 
Tonnage  Admeasurements,”  1 15,  a  review  by,  59 
Bruyns,  Willem  F.  J.  Morzer,  a  review  by,  217 
Buel,  Richard,  Jr.,  review  by,  223 

Buker,  George  E.,  Blockaders,  Refugees,  &  Contrabands:  Civil  War  on 
Florida's  Gulf  Coast,  1861-1865,  reviewed,  286 
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Bulgaria,  steamer,  1 1 0 

Burg,  B.  R.,  review  by,  224 

Busch,  Briton  C.,  reviews  by,  1 54,  302-304 

Buttersworth,  James  Edward,  245-251 

Candace,  whaler,  (1845),  269 

Capillo,  SS,  freighter  (1941),  189,  190 

“Captain  as  Healer:  Medical  Care  on  Merchantmen  and  Whalers,  1790- 
1865,”  by  Eleanora  C.  Gordon,  265-277 
Carter,  Robert  Randolph,  280,  284;  photo,  283 
Casson,  Lionel,  “Skippers  on  the  Nile  in  Ancient  Times,”  5-10 
Catawba,  whaler,  274 
Catherine,  Portuguese  carrack  (1603),  170 
Chandler,  William  E.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  25-28,  30-35,  38-39 
Chanoff,  David,  with  Admiral  William  J.Crowe,  Jr.,  The  Line  of  Fire. 
From  Washington  to  the  Gulf:  The  Politics  of  the  New  Military, 
reviewed,  222 

Chantraine,  Pol,  The  Last  Cod  Fish:  Life  and  Death  of  the  Newfoundland 
Way  of  Life,  reviewed,  301 
Chappell,  David  A.,  review  by,  56 
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Marlag  und  Milag  Nord,  German  prison  facility,  192-193 
Marquardt,  Karl  Heinz,  Eighteenth-Century  Rigs  and  Rigging, 
reviewed,  219 

Mary  and  Susan,  whaler,  271 
Matilda,  British  schooner  (1813),  167 

McKay,  John,  and  Ron  Coleman,  The  24-Gun  Frigate  Pandora,  1779, 
reviewed,  64 

McKercher,  B.  J.  C.,  ed..  Arms  Limitation  and  Disarmament:  Restraints 
on  War,  1899-1939,  reviewed,  303 
Meade,  Captain  Richard  W.,  37 

Mendlowitz,  Benjamin,  and  Maynard  Bray,  The  Book  of  Wooden  Boats, 
reviewed,  59 

Mercury,  28  gun  British  ship  (1813),  168 
Meridian,  1 86-ton  schooner,  1 03 

Meyers,  Edward  C.,  Thunder  in  the  Morning  Calm,  reviewed,  215 
Mielero,  tanker,  47 
Mikado,  147-foot  barge,  111 

Millett,  Allen  R.,  In  Many  a  Strife:  General  Gerald  C.  Thomas  and  the 
US.  Marine  Corps,  1917-1956,  reviewed,  68 
Milligan,  John  D.,  review  by,  286 
Mispelkamp,  Peter  K.  H.,  reviews  by,  64,  146 
Mitchell,  Christopher,  ship  owner,  253 
Mitchell,  Seth,  ship  owner,  253 
Mohican,  USS,  3 1 

Montenegro,  Captain  G.  J.,  review  by,  142 
Monterey,  passenger  ship,  47 
Montezuma,  34 1 -foot,  three-masted  schooner,  112-114 
Morning  Star,  119 

Morrell,  Benjamin,  269-270,  273-274 

Muir,  Malcolm,  Jr.,  review  by,  293 

Murray,  Captain  Alexander,  USN,  20 

Music  of  the  Sea,  by  David  Proctor,  reviewed,  61 

Mystery  of  the  Edmund  Fitzgerald,  The,  video  ,  reviewed,  303 

Nantasket,  ship,  272 
Nantucket,  whaleship,  254,  255 
Nantucket  Inquirer,  27 1 
Naval  Committee  (Senate),  169,  173 

Naval  Cutter  Alert,  1777,  The,  by  Peter  Goodwin,  reviewed,  64 
Navies  and  Nations:  Warships,  Navies,  and  State  Building  in  Europe  and 
America,  1500-1860,  by  Jan  Glete,  reviewed,  213 
Navigation  in  the  Age  of  Discovery.  An  Introduction,  by  Duane  A.  Cline, 
reviewed,  65 

Nelson,  Bruce,  review  by,  147 
Niagara,  steamer,  100 


Nieu  Nederlandt,  ship  (1624),  175 

Night  Boat  to  New  England,  by  Edwin  L.  Dunbaugh,  reviewed,  214 
Norman,  whaler,  270,  271 
North  America,  whaler,  272-273 

Nugent,  Walter,  Crossings:  The  Great  Transatlantic  Migrations,  1870- 
1914,  reviewed,  69 


“Oak  Trees  and  Balance  Sheets:  James  Davidson,  Great  Lakes  Ship¬ 
builder  and  Entrepreneur,”  by  John  O.  Jensen,  99 
“Ocean  Liner  Travel  a  Century  Ago,”  by  Frank  O.  Braynard,  40-44 
Oceanica,  2,000-ton  bulk  carrier,  107-108 

Old  Ironsides:  The  Rise,  Decline,  and  Resurrection  of  the  USS  Constitu¬ 
tion,  by  Thomas  C.  Gillmer,  reviewed,  220 
Olsen,  Kevin  K.,  “The  Periagua:  A  Traditional  Workboat  of  the  New 
York/New  Jersey  Area,”  199-204 
Omaha,  USS,  3 1 
Omwal,  176 

On  Board  The  Morgan:  America’s  Last  Wooden  Whaler,  narrated  by 
David  Littlefield,  reviewed,  303 
Onoko,  287-foot  iron  bulk  carrier,  106,  108 
Onrust,  jacht,  (1614),  175 

Otter  Skins,  Boston  Ships,  and  China  Goods:  The  Maritime  Fur  Trade  of 
the  Northwest  Coast,  by  James  R.  Gibson,  reviewed,  66 
Pacific,  bark,  273 

Paddle  Warships  The  Earliest  Steam  Powered  Fighting  Ships,  1815-1850, 
by  David  K.  Brown,  RCNC,  reviewed,  288 
Paisley,  schooner-barge,  1 1 1 
Palmer,  Michael  A.,  review  by,  296 
Parsons,  Usher,  267,  271,  274-275 

Pastor,  Xavier,  The  Ships  of  Christopher  Columbus:  Santa  Maria,  Nifia, 
Pinta,  reviewed,  64 
Patriote,  Guadeloupean  raider,  21 
Pelican,  British  brig-sloop  (1813),  168 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  Continental  Congressman  from  Virginia,  197 
Pendleton,  Gilbert,  271 

Periagua,  The:  A  Traditional  Workboat  of  the  New  York/New  Jersey 
Area,”  by  Kevin  K.  Olsen,  199-204 
“Periaguas  in  the  Hudson  River,”  by  Robert  Gerard,  278-279 
Perseverance,  raider,  21 
Petrie,  Donald  A.,  “Forbidden  Prizes,”  165-174 
Philadelphia,  gundalow,  200 
Philadelphia,  U.S.  frigate,  172 
Phillips,  Carla  Rahn,  review  by,  70 
Phoenix,  brig,  268 

'Pickering,  Timothy,  Secretary  of  State,  19 

Pigafetta,  Antonio,  Magellan ’s  Voyage:  A  Narrative  Account  of  the  First 
Circumnavigation,  reviewed,  302 

Plowman,  Peter,  The  Wheels  Still  Turn,  A  History  of  Australian  Paddle- 
boats,  reviewed,  55 

Polynesia,  979-ton,  three-masted  schooner,  109 
Porter,  Admiral  David  Dixon,  32 
Preble,  Edward  E.,  260 
President  Grant,  SS  (1941),  189 

Pretoria,  338-foot  schooner-barge,  99,  108,  1 12,  1 13,  photo  of  108 
Prins  Willem,  yacht  (1639),  176-177 
prison  ships,  British,  194-198 

Prisoners  of  War  vs.  Internees:  The  Merchant  Marine  Experience  of 
World  War  II,”  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson  187-193 
Proctor,  David,  Music  of  the  Sea,  reviewed,  61 
Prudence,  New  York  brig,  20 


Quatre  Amis,  25-ton  Guadeloupean  raider,  21 
Quinby,  Austin,  262 
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R.  J.  Hackett,  210-foot  bulk  carrier,  104,  106 

Ranlet,  Philip,  “The  Fate  ofthe  Washington,  1775-1776:  A  Precedent  for 
Future  British  Conduct,”  194-198 
Reaper,  brig  (1808),  205,  207 

“Reconstruction  of  Coasting  Schooners  From  Tonnage  Admeasurements, 
The,”  by  Edward  G.  Brownlee,  1 1 5 
Red  Jacket,  schooner  (1820),  202 

Rehbock,  Philip  F.,  At  Sea  With  the  Scientifics:  The  Challenger  Letters  of 
Joseph  Matkin,  reviewed,  218 
Rensselaer,  474-foot  steel  bulk  carrier,  1 13 
Resolute,  schooner,  250 
Reynolds,  Clark  G.,  review  by,  59 
Richard  Hovey,  ship  (1943),  191 
Rillie  S.  Derby,  1 22 

Roach,  John,  26-30,  32,  34-36,  38-39,  photo  of,  30 
Robert  Durfee  's  Journal  and  Recollections  of  New  Port,  Rhode  Island, 
Freetown,  Massachusetts,  New  York  City  &  Long  Island ,  Jamaica 
&  Cuba,  West  Indies  &  Saint  Simons  Island,  Georgia  ca.  1 785- 
1810,  by  Virginia  Steele  Wood,  ed.,  reviewed,  63 
Roberts,  David  H.,  ed.,  and  trans.,  18th  Century  Ship-building:  Remarks 
on  the  Navies  of  the  English  &  the  Dutch  by  Blaise  Ollivier,  1 737, 
reviewed,  146 

Roberts,  John,  The  Battleship  Dreadnought,  reviewed,  64 
Robeson,  George  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  25 
Roumania,  steamer,  110 

Runyan,  Timothy  J.,  and  Jan  M.  Copes,  eds.,  To  Die  Gallantly:  The  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic,  reviewed,  302 

Russell-Wood,  A.  J.  R.,  A  World  on  the  Move:  The  Portuguese  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America,  1415-1808,  reviewed,  216 
Russia  and  the  South  Pacific  1696-1840,  Vol.  4,  The  Tuamotu  Islands  and 
Tahiti,  by  Glynn  Barratt,  reviewed,  56 
Ruth  Alexander,  SS  (1941),  189 


Sager,  Eric  W.,  Ships  and  Memories:  Merchant  Seafarers  in  Canada ’s 
Age  of  Steam,  reviewed,  1 49 
Sailor 's  Physician,  275 

Sail’s  Last  Century:  The  Merchant  Sailing  Ship  1 830-1930,  by  Robert 
Gardiner,  Ed.,  reviewed,  295 
Salamanca,  British  schooner  (1813),  166 
Salem,  cruiser,  46 
Salley,  sloop,  185 

Santo  Tomas,  Japanese  detention  center,  190,  192 
Savours,  Ann,  The  Voyages  of  the  Discovery:  The  Illustrated  History  of 
Scott’s  Ship,  reviewed,  62 
Schultz,  Charles  R.,  review  by,  57 
Schurman,  Donald  M.,  review  by,  143 
Sea,  ship,  271 

Sea  Bright  Skiff,  boat  type,  199 

Seno,  Sadao,  with  Denis  and  Peggy  Warner,  Disaster  in  the  Pacific:  New 
Light  on  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island,  reviewed,  228 
Sevona  (formerly  Emily  P.  Weed),  steel  bulk  freighter,  1 10] 

Sharke,  sloop,  1 82 

Shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  A 
Regional  Approach,  ed.  Simon  Ville,  reviewed,  154 
Ships  and  Memories:  Merchant  Seafarers  in  Canada 's  Age  of  Steam,  by 
Eric  W.  Sager,  reviewed,  149 

Ships,  Money  and  Politics,  Seafaring  and  Naval  Enterprise  in  the  Reign 
of  Charles  I,  by  K.  R.  Andrews,  reviewed,  212 
Ships  and  Sea-Power  before  the  Great  Persian  War:  The  Ancestry  of  the 
Ancient  Trireme,  by  H.  T.  Wallinga,  reviewed,  144 
Ships  of  Christopher  Columbus,  The:  Santa  Maria,  Nifia,  Pinta,  by  Xavier 
Pastor,  reviewed,  64 

Shufeldt,  Commodore  Robert  W.,  26,  32 


Shulimson,  Jack,  The  Marine  Corps  ’  Search  for  a  Mission,  1880-1898, 
reviewed,  287 

Siberia,  272-foot  bulk  carrier,  107,  108 
Simpson,  Rear  Admiral  Edward,  34,  35 

Singleton,  Royce,  High  Seas  Confederate:  The  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Newland  Maffitt,  reviewed,  291 

Skates,  John  Ray,  The  Invasion  of  Japan:  Alternative  to  the  Bomb, 
reviewed,  293 

Skippers  on  the  Nile  in  Ancient  Times,”  by  Lionel  Casson,  5-10 
Sloan,  Edward  W.,  “The  U.S.S.  Kearsarge,  Sixteen  Irishmen,  and  a  Dark 
and  Stormy  Night,”  259-264 

Smith,  Roger  C.,  Vanguard  of  Empire.  Ships  of  Exploration  in  the  Age  of 
Columbus,  reviewed,  70 
Smyrna,  bark,  274 
Snedens  Landing,  278-79 

Sold  East:  Traders,  Tramps  and  Tugs  of  Chinese  Waters,  by  H.  W.  Dick 
and  S.  A.  Kentwell,  reviewed,  52 
Southampton,  HMS,  20 

Speed  On  The  Ship!  A  Centennial  History  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  1893-1993,  by  William  duBarry 
Thomas,  reviewed,  1 54 
Speedy,  periagua  (1819),  200 
Spray,  steel  trawler,  46,  photo  of  47 
Stann,  E.  Jeffrey,  review  by,  62 

Steam  boats  on  the  Weatern  Rivers:  An  Economic  and  Technological 
History,  by  Louis  C.  Hunter,  reviewed,  289 
Stein,  Douglas  L.,  American  Maritime  Documents  1776-1860, 
reviewed,  157 

Stewart,  I.  G.,  Liberty  Ships  in  Peacetime,  reviewed,  54 
Stilgoe,  John  R.,  Alongshore,  reviewed,  294 

Stokvis-van  Boetzelaer,  Odilia,  Jerzy  Gawronski,  Bas  Kist ,Hollandia 
Compendium:  A  contribution  to  the  history,  archaeology,  classifi¬ 
cation  and  lexicography  of  a  150  ft.  Dutch  East  Indiaman  (1 740- 
1750),  reviewed,  152 
Sucrosa,  tanker,  47 


Tappan  Packet,  periagua  (early 1 800s), 203 
Tartar,  HMS  (1776),  195 

Tattersfield,  Nigel,  The  Forgotten  Trade:  Comprising  the  Log  of  the 
Daniel  and  Henry  of  1700  and  Accounts  of  the  Slave  Trade  from 
the  Minor  Ports  of  England,  1698-1725,  reviewed,  224 
Taylor,  M.  Brook,  review  by,  149 
Temple  Emery,  83-foot  lumber  barge,  109 
Tendant,  Guadeloupean  raider,  20 

The  Heavy  Frigate:  Eighteen-Pounder  Frigates:  Vol.I,  1778-1800,  by 
Robert  Gardiner,  reviewed,  290 

The  Invasion  of  Japan:  Alternative  to  the  Bomb,  by  John  Ray  Skates, 
reviewed,  293 

The  Longest  Battle:  The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  in  the  Atlantic  1939-1945, 
by  Jon  D.  Harbron,  reviewed,  231 

The  Marine  Corps  ’  Search  for  a  Mission,  1 880-1898,  by  Jack  Shulimson, 
reviewed,  287 

The  24-Gun  Frigate  Pandora,  1 779,  by  John  McKay  and  Ron  Coleman, 
reviewed,  64 

Thiesen,  William,  “The  Curse  of  the  Dolphin,  ”  25-39 
Thomas  Cranage,  305-foot  steam  barge,  1 1 1 
Thomas  H.  Faile,  periagua,(1852),  200 

Thomas,  William  duBarry,  Speed  On  The  Ship!  A  Centennial  History  of 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  1893-1993, 
reviewed,  154 

Thunder  in  the  Morning  Calm,  by  Edward  C.  Meyers,  reviewed,  215 
Tiger,  ship,  273 
Tjisalak,  ship  (1943),  191 

To  Die  Gallantly:  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  by  Timothy  J.  Runyan  and 
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Trouble,  periagua  yacht,  201,  204 

Tucker,  Spencer  C.,  The  Jeffersonian  Gunboat  Navy,  reviewed,  223 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  277 
Tycoon,  147-foot  barge,  111 


“U.S.S.  Kearsarge,  Sixteen  Irishmen,  and  a  Dark  and  Stormy  Night,”  by 
Edward  W.  Sloan,  259-264 
United  States,  ship,  248,  250 
United  States,  U.S.  Navy  frigate  (1812),  165 


V.  H.  Ketchum,  233-foot  bulk  carrier,  107 

Valuska,  David  L.,  The  African  American  in  the  Union  Navy,  1861-1865, 
reviewed,  148 

Van  Doominck,  Frederick  H.,  Jr.,  review  by,  230 
Vancouver's  Voyage:  Charting  the  Northwest  Coast,  1791-1795,  by 
Robin  Fisher,  reviewed,  56 

Vanguard  of  Empire.  Ships  of  Exploration  in  the  Age  of  Columbus,  by 
Roger  C.  Smith,  reviewed,  70 
Venezuela,  steamer,  113 

Ville,  Simon,  ed.,  Shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  A  Regional  Approach,  reviewed,  154,  a  review  by,  212 
Vincennes,  U  S  Ship  (1854),  280;  illustration  (1846),  283 
Visscher,  Johannes  Nicolaes  178 
Vojtech,  Pat,  Chesapeake  Bay  Skipjacks,  reviewed,  292 
Voyages  of  the  Discovery,  The:  The  Illustrated  History  of  Scott 's  Ship,  by 
Ann  Savours,  reviewed,  62 
Vreede,  yacht  (1639),  176 


W.  P.  Ketchum,  225 -foot  steam-barge,  1 1 1 
Wahnipitae,  275-foot  lumber  barge,  109 
Walk-in-the-Water,  steamer,  100 


Wallinga,  H.  T.,  Ships  and  Sea-Power  before  the  Great  Persian  War:  The 
Ancestry  of  the  Ancient  Trireme,  reviewed,  144 
Warner,  Denis  and  Peggy,  with  Sadao  Seno,  Disaster  in  the  Pacific:  New 
Light  on  the  Battle  ofSavo  Island,  reviewed,  228 
Washington,  George,  194-195 
Washington,  New  England  vessel,  (1775-1776),  194-198 
Wesel,  yacht  (1639),  176 
West  India  Company,  175-176 
West  Indies,  180,  184 

Wheels  Still  Turn,  The:  A  History  of  Australian  Paddleboats,  by  Peter 
Plowman,  reviewed,  55 

When  China  Ruled  the  Seas:  The  Treasure  of  the  Dragon  Throne,  1403- 
1433,  by  Louise  Levathes,  reviewed,  296 
Whitehall  Pulling  Boat,  boat  type,  199 

Whitney,  William  C.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  31,  32,  34-39,  photo  of  31, 
illustrations  of  36,  37 

Who ’s  Who  in  Pacific  Navigation,  by  John  Dunmore,  reviewed,  53 
William  and  Eliza,  whaleship,  252,  273 
Wise,  Stephen  R.,  a  review  by,  21 1 
Witchcraft,  clipper  ship,  247 

“Within  the  Walls  of  New  Canton,”  by  Joanne  B.  Young,  280-282 
Wood,  Virginia  Steele,  ed.,  Robert  Durfee's  Journal  and  Recollections  of 
New  Port,  Rhode  Island,  Freetown,  Massachusetts,  New  York  City 
&  Long  Island,  Jamaica  &  Cuba,  West  Indies  &  Saint  Simons 
Island,  Georgia  ca.  1785-1810,  reviewed,  63 
World  on  the  Move:  The  Portuguese  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  1415- 
1808,  by  A.  J.  R.  Russell-Wood,  reviewed,  216 
Wyoming,  six-masted  schooner,  1 13 


Yankee,  American  privateer  (1776),  197 

Young,  Joanne  B.,  “Advice  to  a  Navy  Wife,  1853,”  284;  “Within  the 
Walls  of  New  Canton,”  280-282 


List  of  vessels  having  compound  names  arranged  alphabetically  by  their  last  names: 


Abbott,  Gertrude 
Adams,  Eliza 
Age,  Golden 
Alexander,  Ruth 
America,  North 
Amis,  Quatre 
Ann,  Lucy 
Ann,  Eliza 
Babcock,  Lizzie 
Baymore,  Emily  S. 
Belle,  Laura 
Berlin,  City  of 
Beuhler,  Elizabeth  M. 
Case,  Lydia 
Chicago,  City  of 
Chivalry,  British 
Clark,  Alvin 
Cottingham,  Emma  L. 
Cranage,  Thomas 
Davidson,  E.  M. 
Davidson,  James 


Derby,  Rillie  S. 

Dows,  David 
Dugommier,  General 
Elgin,  Lady 
Emery,  Temple 
Faile,  Thomas  H. 
Glasgow,  City  of 
Grace,  Annie  C. 
Grandy,  Edith  T. 
Grant,  President 
Greeley,  General  E.  S. 
Hackett,  R.  J. 
Halladay,  Belle 
Hope,  George  T. 
Hovey,  Richard 
Hunter,  Gold 
Jacket,  Red 
Ketchum,  V.  H. 
Ketchum,  W.  P. 
London,  City  of 
Maen,  de  Halve 


Miller,  James 
Mitchell,  Christopher 
Moller,  Daisy 
Morgan,  Charles  W. 
Nederlandt,  Nieu 
Nicolet,  Jean 
O  'Conner,  Frank 
Packett,  Tappen 
Paris,  City  of 
Parry,  Ann 
Rae,  James 
Shaw,  John 
Star,  Morning 
States,  United 
Taylor,  Issac  H. 
Trouble,  Double 
Turner,  Katie  D. 

Weed,  Emily  P. 
Willem,  Prins 
Wimsatt,  Josephine 
Winslow,  Kate 
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PEM  Members  and  subscribers  to  The  American  Neptune  are  entitled  to  a  10%  discount.  Add  $3.50  for  shipping  and 
handling.  VISA,  MC,  AmEx  accepted;  give  card  number  and  expiration  date.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  Peabody 
Essex  Museum.  US  dollars  drawn  on  US  banks  only. 
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One  More  Time! 

Our  Neptune  stock  is  on  special  sale  until  17  March,  1995. 

BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  NEPTUNE  PICTORIAL  SUPPLEMENTS 
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Year  Number  Title 

1959  1  American  Clipper  Ship  Prints 

by  the  Curriers 

1960  2  Antoine  Roux  Sketch  Books 

1964  6  The  Francis  Lee  Higginson 

Collection  of  Steamships 

1965  7  A  Selection  of  Marine  Paint¬ 

ings  by  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  1 804- 
1865 

1966  8  American  and  Canadian  Fishing 

Schooners 

1968  10  Penobscot  Marine  Museum, 

Searsport,  Maine 

1969  11  A  Selection  of  Paintings  by 

Robert  Salmon,  19th  Century 
Marine  Artist 

1970  12  Early  Yachting  Photographs  of 

Henry  G.  Peabody  and  Willard 
B. Jackson 

1971  13  Life  Between  Decks  Under  Sail 

1972  14  Marine  Paintings  of  Michele 

Felice  Come  (1752-1845) 

1973  15  Photographs  of  Whaling 

Vessels 

1975  17  Instruments  of  Navigation 

1976  18  Marine  Paintings  of  John 

Faunce  Leavitt 

1977  19  TheArtoftheShipcarveratthe 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 

1978  20  Marine  Paintings  of  William 

Henry  Luscomb  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  West  of  Salem 


For  readers  unfamiliar  with  Neptune 
Pictorial  Supplements,  they  fittingly  are 
described  as  "best  of  The  Neptune's  maritime 
art  and  photography."  Clarity  and  detail  of 
these  black  and  white  reproductions  are 
superb.  These  collectors'  items  make 
wonderful  gifts! _  _ 


0  indicates  one  or  more  copies  are  available 


The  available  issues  are  on  a  first  come/first  serve  basis,  well  below  the  usual  price  of  $10.00  per  copy  of  The 
Neptune  and  $5.00  for  each  Supplement. 

$  6.00  ioxo-Neptune 
$  4.00  for  a  Supplement 
$  1 9 .00  for  Neptunes 
$  1 5 .00  for  Supplements 
$  4.50  each  for  Neptunes 
$  3.50  each  for  Supplements 

Some  copies  are  in  very  limited  supply.  Shipping  is  additional;  add  $  1 .50  for  first  copy,  $.50  for  each  additional  copy. 
Make  check  payable  to  Peabody  Essex  Museum;  include  shipping.  Payment  must  be  in  US  dollars,  drawn  on 
a  US  bank,  or  by  Visa,  AmEx,  MasterCard.  Include  card  number,  expiration  date,  and  signature.  Send  orders  to: 
American  Neptune,  Publications  Department,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  East  India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970- 
3783.  Phone:  (508)  745- 1 876,  ext.  3 172  or  3 1 69. 


Single  copies: 

Four  copies: 

More  than  four  copies: 
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Phillips  Library 


0001559  6 


The  Packet  Ship  NEW  ENGLAND  of  Boston 
Oil  on  canvas  unsigned  attributed  to  Miles  Walters,  c.1832 


AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINTINGS  AND  PRINTS 


BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

Our  collection  in  American  prints  from  1700  to  1950  is  extensive. 
Your  interests  and  wants  are  eagerly  sought. 

We  have  over  ninety  years  experience  helping  American  collectors. 


3/ie  OIL©  PBIN1  SHOP 

‘Kenneth  t\C.  Me  to  man 


150 Lexington  Ave.  at  30 th  St., O/eiv  york,  Of.y.  10016 

Established  1898  ★  ★  ★  ★  *  *  Tel:  (212)  683-3950 


— * 


•  .-r.  - 


ES  E.  BUTTERS W OR’ 

(Anglo-American,  1817-1894) 


On  the  Green/P.O.  Box  446R  Stonington,  CT  06378  Tel:  (203)  535-3860  Fax  (203)  535-3533 


QUESTER  GALLERY 

The  Gallery  of  Exceptional  Marine  Art  &  Antiques 

New  Catalog  “Maritime  Masters”  $12.00 

We  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Fine  Marine  Art  Gallery  Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10-5  Ck  By  Appt. 


JAMES  EDWARD  BUTTERSWORTH 
( Anglo-American,  1817-1 894 ) 

“American  Frigate  Passing  NEW  YORK  HERALD  off  the  Battery” 

Signed,  lower  right 

Oil  on  board,  7  5/8  x  9  3/4  inches 


From  our  large  collection  of  paintings  by 
J.E.  BUTTERSWORTH  offered  for  sale.  A  rare 
collecting  opportunity!  Photos  upon  request. 


Call  for  Further  Information 


-  ■  v 


March  Exhibitions: 


Winnetka,  1L:  3/2-5/95 
Naples,  FL:  3/8-11/95 
Greenwich,  CT:  3/31-4/2/95 


